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PHILHARMONIC GETS 
$700,000 BEQUEST 


Court Directs Pulitzer Trustees 
to Pay Amount Held Up on 
Membership Clause 


N accordance with a decree filed in the 
| Supreme Court of New York on No- 
vember 11 the executors and trustees of 
the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer must 


pay immediately to the New York Phil-, 


harmonic Society the sum of $700,000, with 
interest at two and one-half per cent, since 
December 4, 1912. Thus this orchestral 
organization comes into full participation 
of the terms of the late publisher’s will. 

Mr. Pulitzer originally left a bequest to 
the society of $500,000 outright, and later 
in a codicil left an additional bequest of the 
income of a fund set aside by him, on the 
condition that the society had a paying 
membership of more than 1,000 within 
three years after his death. Last Spring 
the Philharmonic announced that it had se- 
cured the required number of members 
and petitioned Surrogate Fowler to com- 
pel the executors of the Pulitzer estate to 
pay this bequest. 

This petition was denied by the surro- 
gate, who ruled that the question of full 
compliance was to be determined solely by 
the executors. The society asked for the 
appointment of a referee to determine 
whether it had complied with the condi- 
tions. Phoenix Ingraham was. named by 
the court. Mr. Ingraham reported that the 
society has 1,059 paying members and 
recommended that the executors be di 
rected to pay to the Philharmonic $700,000, 
including both the original bequest of 
$500,000 and the additional bequest in the 
codicil, the latter of which the trustees 
had agreed to pay in case the referee found 
that the society had fulfilled the terms 





WILL LET NASTRUCCI PLAY 


Union Musicians Waive Rule for Metro- 
politan’s New Concertmaster 


Although it seemed for a time that the 
Musicians’ Union of New York might in- 
terfere, Gino Nastrucci, the Italian violinist, 
who was recently engaged by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company as its first concert- 
master, will be allowed to fill the duties of 
that office. Nastrucci, who for eight years 
has been concertmaster at the Milan Scala, 
arrived in New York on the Kaiser Wil- 
helm II last Tuesday. He was recom- 
mended for the position here by Arturo 
Toscanini when it became known that Con- 
certmaster Boegner would not return to 
the desk he held last season. 

The Musical Mutual Protective Union 
has a rule by which musicians are excluded 
from its membership unless they have been 
at least six months in the country and there 
was a contention that one of the union 
members should have been chosen for the 
post. However, after a conference of Gen- 
eral Manager Gatti-Casazza and Conductor 
Alfred Hertz, of the Metropolitan, with 
President James Begg and the executive 
committee of the union, it was decided to 
waive the rule and allow Nastrucci to be- 
come a member as soon as he makes ap- 
plication after his arrival. 





Caruso Heads Final Contingent of Op- 
eratic Arrivals 


Last of the contingents of operatic ar- 
rivals from Europe were those which 
landed in New York this week. Nearly 
all of the principals of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company not already here for con- 
cert purposes or rehedftsals came on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II which docked last 
Wednesday morning. Enrico Caruso 
headed the list and other passengers were 
Antonio Scotti, Carl Jorn, Jacques Urlus, 
Adamo Didur, Dinh Gilly, Angelo Bada, 
Carl Braun and Emmy Destinn, all of the 
Metropolitan company, and Andreas Dip- 
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American Basso Who Can Claim the Rare Distinction of Being at Once an Operatic 
and Concert Artist of the First Rank. His New York Recital Was Given Last 


Week. (See Page 2) 





pel, formerly manager of the Chicago com- 
pany. Arturo Toscanini, the Metropoli- 
tan’s chief conductor, was to have taken 
the same ship, but missed it, and sailed on 
the Provence, due Saturday, the 15th. 
Henri Dangés, the famous Paris baritone, 
who is to join the Boston Opera Company, 
sailed from Cherbourg last Tuesday on the 
Majestic. 

Mr. Dippel stated that he had come to 
America for a month’s stay in connection 
with Titta Ruffo’s concert appearances. 
The manager added that he will not make 
any light opera productions in this coun- 
try until next season. 

‘Wilhelm Bachaus, the noted pianist, ar- 
rived on the Kaiser for his concert appear- 
ances, numbering more than sixty, and be- 
ginning with the St. Louis Symphony on 
November 14 and I5. ; 

Caruso kept in his stateroom, dreading, 
as he told one of his intimate friends, to 
pass through the throng on the pier 
Finally he was imduced by a MusICAL 
AMERICA man to pose for a photograph. 

Minnie Edvina, soprano of the Boston 
Opera Company, arrived Wednesday on 
the Olympic. She proceeded to Montreal 
for a few days’ rest and will open the Bos- 
ton Opera season as Malliela in the “Jewels 
of the Madonna.” 





Lemare Arrives for Long Tour 
Edwin M. Lemare, the English organist, 
arrived in New York on November 9 on 
the Celtic from Liverpool. He gives a re- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. 


cital in the Brooklyn Institute and then 
makes a tour which will take him to the 
far West. In Buffalo he will attend the 
dedication, at the Christian Science Church, 
of the organ, claimed to be the world’s 
largest, of which he superintended the con- 
struction by letter from London. 





Berlin Finds “Successor to ‘Merry 
Widow’ ” 
3ERLIN, Nov. 8.—Berlin thinks that the 


long awaited and often proclaimed “suc- 
cessor to ‘The Merry Widow’” has at last 
really arrived in the new Vienna operetta, 
“Polish Blood,” music by Oskar Nedbal, 
which had its first performance this week 
at the Theater des Westens. Marie Ott- 
mann, Germany’s first Merry Widow, oc- 
cupied the principal role. In both libretto 
and music it is said to be the best operetta 
that has been heard in the last seven years. 





Urges Permanent Grand Opera Com- 
pany for St. Louis 


St..Louts, Nov. 5.—In an address yester- 
day before the City Club E. R. Kroeger, a 
member of the executive board of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and one of the foremost 
musicians in St, Louis, declared that the 
sreatest advertisement which the city could 
secure would be the establishment of a per- 
manent season of grand opera in a suitable 
opera house. He advocated the formation 
of a large singing society. H. W. C. 
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HAMMERSTEIN T0 
OPEN IN JANUARY 


Construction of His New Theater 
Delayed—Only Opera in 
English This Season 


Rumor that had been current for several 
days became fact last Wednesday morning 
when Oscar Hammerstein announced that 
his new American Grand Opera House in 
New York would not begin its season on 
November 24, as originally intended, but 
would open sometime in January. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Hammerstein stated that 
only opera in English at popular prices 
would be presented during the current mu- 
sical year, the nurposed French and Italian 


representations being deferred until next 
season. 
The delay has been made _ necessary 


through the impossibility of completing the 
new house at the expected time. In testi- 
mony to this Mr. Hammerstein has re- 
¢éived the following declaration from 
those in charge of the construction: 

“We, the undersigned, architects in 
charge of Mr. Hammerstein’s American 
Opera House on Lexington avenue, City, 
hereby testify that the non-completion of 
the structure at this date is due to causes 
unforeseen and unexpected, wholly outside 
of the control of Mr. Hammerstein, and 
although the work has been pushed to the 
limit of rapidity, the completion cannot be 
expected before the middle of January 
next. 

“We. H. MACELFATRICK, 
Architect.” 
“TrReD’ K. MeIsTer, Engineer.” 

The noted foreign artists who had been 
engaged for the Hlammerstein French and 
Italian performances will postpone their 
American visit until next year because of 
the lateness of the opening of the new 


house. They included such eminent per- 
sonages as Marthe Chenal, Maurice Re- 
naud, Maria Barrientos, Gemma Bellin- 


cioni and her daughter. 

Details as to the English répertoire have 
not yet been fully settled, but the singers 
will include Alice Gentle, Orville Harrold, 
Edward Johnson and Henry Weldon. 
Upon the attitude of the public will depend 
the furtherance of the scheme of all-Sum- 
mer opera which the impresario announced 
some weeks ago. 


Hammerstein Opera Company Incorpo- 
rated 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The Hammer- 
stein American Opera Company, Inc., filed 
organization papers with the Secretary of 
State to-day. Its objects are set forth as 
follows: To engage in the business of giv- 
ing grand opera in the City of New York 


and other cities and towns in the United 
States and elsewhere. The directors named 
are Harry Hammerstein, Isaac A. Levy, 
Joseph G. Switzer, Mark J. Katz and 


George T. Van Valkenburgh, 


Kathleen Parlow Arrives for Her Third 
American Tour 





Kathleen Parlow arrived in New York 
aboard the Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm on 
Tuesday of this week, accompanied by her 
mother. Miss Parlow, whose two Amer- 
ican tours have won her a place among the 
most admired violinists of the day, will 
tour from coast to coast this season under 
the management of Loudon Charlton. Her 
tour opens in Brooklyn, November 15, as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. 





Henry Hadley Scores in San Francisco 
[By telegraph to Mustcat America] 

San Francisco, Nov. 12.—A_ record 
house greeted Henry Hadley and the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra on Friday 
afternoon at the Cort Theater. The re- 
ceipts of more than three thousand dol- 
lars have seldom been duplicated at a 
symphony concert here. The concert rep- 
resented the best work the: orchestra has 
yet done. FrEDERIC VINCENT. 
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NEW OPERATIC ROLES FOR FRIEDA HEMPEL THIS SEASON 


Metropolitan Soprano Arrives with 
Her Protegée, Her Spitz Dog 
and Twenty-one Trunks—Now 


Living in a Riverside Drive 
Apartment House Her Many 
Accomplishments. 


CCOMPANIED by Miss Van Horn, 
her talented young pupil who is to 
make her début in opera in Germanv next 
season, Piti, her pet Spitz dog, twenty-one 
trunks and a full measure of genial good 
nature and good health Frieda Hempel. 
the distinguished prima donna of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, arrived in Amer- 
ica a few days ago and is now comforta- 
bly located in an apartment on Riverside 
Drive. 

Miss Hempel, who was not in the best 
of health last season, is now in splendid 
physical condition and fit for the exactions 
of an exceedingly busy season which has 
already begun with several concert en- 
gagements and which will include at least 
hfty performances in opera. 

Among the new roles in which she will 
be heard this season will be that of the 
Princess in Richard Strausss new opera, 
‘Rosenkavalier,” which will be given its 
first performance in America early in the 
Metropolitan Hempel cre- 
ated the role when the opera had its pre- 
miére at the Royal Opera in Berlin. Other 
roles for Miss Hempel this season will in 
clude The Page in “Ballo in Maschera, 
The Queen of Night in “Magic Flute, 
The Doll in “Tales of Hoffmann,” in which 
she was so successful last season, and she 
will also appear in “Traviata” and “Lucia.” 

Miss Hempel spent about two months 
during the early Summer in Florence, Italy, 
where she studied all of her roles in Ital- 
ian. Before sailing for America she spent 
some time in Paris and brought with her a 
gorgeous collection of costumes of a kind 
to delight the heart of the most fastidious. 

Miss Hempel has many accomplishments 
outside of her profession. She is an ex- 
pert horsewoman and devotes many of her 
leisure hours to riding in the park and on 
the Drive. She is also very domestic in 


season. Miss 








Frieda Hempel and Her Pets Admiring the Marvels of the Talking-Machine 


her tendencies and takes great delight in 
playing the part of mistress of ceremonies 
at her charming apartment. During the 


season she gives many more or less formal 
dinner parties there and superintends the 
very smallest details of arrangements. 





WITHERSPOON SCALES 
ARTISTIC HEIGHTS 


Basso’s New York Recital Re- 
veals His Perfect Command 
of Widely Divergent Moods 


There are probably not more than six 
of the foremost Metropolitan Opera stars 
who are as truly in their element on the 
concert platform as on the operatic stag 
One of the few who can claim the dis 
tinction of being at once an operatic and 
a concert artist of the first rank is th 
Herbert \\ itherspoon, 
is always something to 


bass« - 


\merican 
whose recital work 


conjure with. A¢olian Hall was almost 
completely filled by a truly representative 
audience on the occasion of his New York 


recital Thursday afternoon of last week 
and nine-tenths remained steadfastly to the 
end—an impressive tribute to the singer 
considering the habit of most concert 
audiences in these parts. 

Mr. Witherspoon’s program afforded 
latitude for a display of his qualities in 
quite a variety of styles. It began with a 
group of eighteenth century numbers led off 
by a florid air from a Bach cantata. Then 
came in turn songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Loewe and Brahm’s Masse, _ Floridia, 
Glazounow, Georges, and finally a set of 
old French, Irish and English folk songs 

Time was when success could be achieved 
by a singer entirely devoid of intelligenc 
and artistic feeling. Such times are past 
and Mr. Witherspoon is a perfect exempli 
fication of the best type of modern singer 
who combines beauty of voice with the 
finest mental qualifications. 

This fact was evident in all that he sang 
last week. With unvarying 


success he 


coped with each the divers groups on 
his program, providing notably beaut 
ful performances of Schumann’s poignant 
“Spielmann,” Loewe’s “Oasis,’ Brahms’s 
“Mit Vierzig Jahre,” Massé’s “Le Ble, 


Glazounow’s superb “Chanson Orientale,” 
and the old folk songs. He is equally for 
tunate in his command of the most widely 
divergent moods. Indeed the eminent basso 
should be heard in more than one recital 
dui.cev the course of a season. H. F. P 





READY FOR NEW OPERATIC 


TRIUMPHS 

















Aboard the “Kronprinzessin Cecile,” en route for New York. Left to right: Aris- 
todemo Giorgini, Mrs. Amedeo Bassi, Titta Ruffo, Mr. Bassi, Mrs. Giorgini. 
Maestro Papi of the Metropolitan, and Maestro Longone, husband of 


Seated: 
Carolina White 





CLEVELAND VICTOR 
IN ORCHESTRA WAR 


City’s ‘‘Pop’’ Concerts Happily 
Inaugurated Despite Much 
Opposition 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 8.—Notwithstanding lo- 
cal attacks on the city’s “Muny” concert 
series superlatives were in order at the first 
concert of the Cleveland Municipal Orches- 
tra, last Sunday afternoon in the Hippo- 
drome. Never before had so large a num- 
ber of people listened to a “pop” concert in 
this city, and never before had such a mus- 
ical treat been offered. Fifty players, 
thoroughly rehearsed by the able director, 
Christiaan Timmner, gave a program which 
included the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony. Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite,” the overture to “Hansel und 


Gretel,” the march from “Tannhauser” and 


other effective offerings. All arrangements 
were perfect in their detail, and the whole 
affair reflected the greatest credit upon all 
concerned in its preparation. 

One heard many praises for Mayor 
Baker, who had initiated the plan of city 
concerts, and for Harry Daniels, whose 
donation of the fine auditorium made the 
concerts possible, for the thoroughness of 
the conditions and particular praise for 
James Johnston, recently appointed orches 
tra manager, who had brought about the 
happiest of conclusions from a rather un 
happy state of things. 

Except for newspaper rumors of trou- 
bles with the musicians’ union and the diffi- 
culties attending the evolution of the 
present orchestra from the old organization 
known for many years as the “Sunday Pop” 
the public could scarcely have imagined the 
excitement behind the scenes during the 
past few weeks. 

About fifteen years ago Conrad Miczer, 
musical enthusiast and humanitarian, 
decided to raise funds for the giving of 
concerts at a minimum price. He carried 
about a subscription paper, and organized 
an orchestra of willing musicians who liter- 
all “gave their services” for the sum of 
two or three dollars a week, who rehearsed 
their music when they could afford time 
to do so, or had a little money to pay for 
a rehearsal, and who played as best they 
could under the circumstances. 

Last year Mayor Baker resolved to spend 
the sum of money always appropriated for 
city music in a somewhat different way 
from that of his predecessors in office. He 
wanted an orchestra for park concerts in- 
stead of two or three brass bands, and he 
wanted the people to have really good music 
for their Winter concerts, Christiaan Timm- 
ner was put in charge, a competent 
musician recently come to this country from 
Holland. The Summer park concerts were 
a decided success. The management of B. 
F, Keith’s Hippodrome placed its superb 
auditorium at the disposal of the city. 
Never were auspices more favorable. 

Director Timmner began a vigorous sys- 
tem of rehearsals. A player, said to be 
careless and not heeding the strict discip- 
line maintained by the conductor was dis 
charged by him. The musical union there 
upon declared: “A player engaged for a 
season cannot be dischareed without full 
pay for his unexpired term.” Cleveland 
has learned that in order to give authority 
to its orchestral director the men of the 
orchestra must be engaged only from week 
to week, for fear, so it is declared, of the 
union’s “protection” of an incompetent 
man. Now there can be no unexpired term. 

Mayor Baker’s use of the city funds may 
be said actually to provide only an adequate 
sponsorship for the concerts, for ten and 
twenty-five cents, because of the great 
capacity of the auditorium, will undoubtedly 
meet nearly all the expense of the concerts, 
and the city will stand more in the position 
of a guarantor than an actual supporter of 
them. Its sponsorship already means much 
in providing adequate rehearsals; while the 
subscriptions asked from music loving cit! 
zens, to help provide absolutely free tickets 
to the upper galleries, is meeting with 
hearty response. Thus the city and the citi 
zens are uniting to furnish good music at 
cost prices to all the city’s music lovers. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 


Florence McMillan, Accompanist for 
Matzenauer Tour 


Florence McMillan, pianist, has been en 
gaged as accompanist for Mme. Margarete 
Matzenauer for her Spring tour after the 
opera season and has been acting in that 
capacity for her for two weeks in her 
concert engagements. Their most recent 
appearance was in Ann Arbor, with the 
University Musical Society. 
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OPERA SINGERS NOT ONLY ARTISTS WHO 
EARN LARGE INCOMES 


Career of Evan Williams Shows that American Concert Star, with Aid of Talking Machine, May 
Rise to Established Financial Standing of Leaders in Our Commercial Life—The Tenor as 
Designer of ‘“‘House His Records Built’”—His Wholesome Family Life 








AST June when Evan Williams installed 

his household goods in his new home 
at Akron, O., his five-year-old daughter, 
Gwendolyn Anne, might well have para- 
phrased one of her nursery rhymes to read: 
“This is the house Dad’s records built.” 
That is to say that this house and its em- 
bellishment, representing an outlay of $52,- 
000, has been built entirely from royalties 


accruing to the tenor from the records 
which he made for the talking-machine. 
Such earning power, moreover, is quite 


apart from this singer’s big annual income 
from his concerts, which approximates the 
salaries of some of our corporation heads. 
have a_ significance far 


These figures 


more general, however, than that of the 
mere prosperity of an individual singer. 
They may serve to impress Americans fur- 
ther with the growth of music in this coun- 
try and with the advanced standing of 
musicians as members of the community. 
Especially have they a hopeful meaning for 
our native artists. 

Here is an American singer who, without 
the glamor of any operatic affiliations, has 
pursued his calling by legitimate means un 
til he is able to live as befits a prominent 
citizen of one of our progressive cities, and 
to give his family adequate comforts and 
educational advantages like any other suc- 
cessful American. Indeed, the wholesome 
family life of this artist in one of our in 
land towns may provide inspiration for the 
musician who has elected to breathe the so 


called “artistic atmosphere” of our music 
centers. 
Such reflections were induced by a con- 


versation with Mr. Williams on the day of 
his New York recital, while the tenor was 
consuming a mid-morning breakfast in the 
vrill room of the Waldorf-Astoria. His 
description of the new Williams home was 
so engrossing as to make the listener long 
to accept the singer’s invitation for a per 
sonally conducted inspection. 


Has an Eye for Exactitude 


“Perhaps I might have succeeded in 
another profession,” ventured the tenor, 
“that of an architect, for the house was 


designed according to my ideas, while Mrs. 
Williams assisted with her rare good taste. 


It was found that I had a great eye for 
exactitude and I would frequently say to 
the carpenter: “That work is out of line 
up there. He would insist that it was not, 


but an investigation would show that I was 
right and that it was out of line, perhaps 


a sixteenth of an inch. 

“Our plans at first called for a house 
costing a certain sum, but we added so 
many features as we went along that the 
finished house cost several times that 
amount. At that, there was not a bit of 
waste material, so closely had we calcu 
lated. The whole proposition represents 
an investment of $52,000, and I’ve already 


for it. It wouldn't 
just as an invest 
different kinds 
build again. 


received a $75,000 offet 
he a bad idea to accept, 
ment. We had planned three 
of houses, and I could simplh 
using one of the other plans.” 

Drawing a hasty diagram ona menu card 
Mr. Williams showed the extent of his lot. 
feet, with a dwelling that has 
seventy-six feet frontage. In the rear is 
the garage, which houses his four and six 
evlinder Hudson cars. Attached to this is 
the well and pumping system which supplies 
his house with the best of water besides 
the rain water, which is collected in the 
large cistern The electric lightine System 
of the house is declared by Mr. Williams t: 
have won the admiration of Akron people 
while the harmony of the interior decora 
tion, due to Mrs. Willtams’s good taste, is 
also much admired. The tenor and his 
wife made a special trip to Grand Rapids 
to pick out just the right sort of furniture. 


200 by 320 


“Incidentally,” continued the tenor, “my 
house stands on what was once the west 
ern boundary of the United States. This 


is Portage Path, which connects the Cuya 
hoga river with the Tuscarawas. The house 
is about I,500 feet above the sea level and 
stands on a hill overlooking the Portage 
Country Club.” 


Tenor an Ardent Golfer 
The golf links is the center of Mr. Wil- 


liams’s social activities, when he is away 
from the fireside. Aside from motoring. he 


find his most satisfying relaxation in golf- 
ing. After a certain shore dinner with his 
fellow golf enthusiasts at the country club, 
Mr. Williams was asked to sing. Having 
dined plenteously, the tenor did not feel 
like singing just then, and he remarked 
jestingly to a friend, who is a rubber manu- 
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Evan Williams’s Home and Home 
d’Assissi; 
Davidson, 


Life: 
Front View of the House, 
and the Singer 


facturer: “I wouldn’t think of asking you 
for a set of tires for my car.” “By Jove,” 
replied the friend, “if you'll sing ‘for us | 
will give you a set of tires.” 

“lll take you,” answered the tenor, so 
the diners had an “Annie Laurie,” which 
cost a set of tires worth some four hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

In the home life of this singer, he forms 
part of a happy sextet, with Mrs. Williams 
and the small daughter mentioned above. 
besides three sturdy When asked if 
Mrs. Williams is also interested deeply in 
music, Mr. Williams renlied, “Intensely so. 
She would feel the same way toward any 


sons 


work in which her husband was engaged. 
If my profession were the law or medi 
cine she would be just as much absorbed 
in that.” 


Right in his own family the tenor has 
found a capable assistant for his concert 
tours, in his oldest son, Thomas Vernon 
Williams, who has for some time been act 
ing as his father’s accompanist. “And he 


is a fine young player,” asseverated the 
proud parent. “The boy shied at coming 
to New York as my accompanist, though, 


for he thought he was not quite ready for 
that test. That was quite sensible, wasn't 
it?” 

Next in age is Edgar Morgan Williams, 
who is now twenty-one. “He is a sopho- 


more up at Ann Arbor,” explained Mr. 
Williams. “His studies were retarded 
somewhat owing to the fact that I sent 


him abroad last vear for a trip to Palestine 
I felt that his mind would be all the more 
active after that experience. 

“Ts he going to be musical? Well, I’m 
not forcing him in that direction; you see 
he heard a little too much music 
he was growing up. I was doing a lot of 
teaching at this time and that was about 
all the lad heard around the honse. You 


may see how he felt when I tell you of 


Above, 
and the Tenor on Portage Golf Links. 
in Moment of Play with Gwendolyn Anne 


while 


one evening when he’d gone to the theater. 
I’m always waiting up when the boys come 
home, and when Edgar got in he cried, 
‘That was a bully show, Father, not a song 
in it.’ 

“My third son, Evan, Jr., looks so much 
like me that if you saw him on the street 








Left to Right, Mr. 


in Akron, you would immediately say, ‘That 
must be Evan Williams’s boy.’ His voice 
is just like mine, and he’s singing 
around the house all the while, so-it has 
turned out appropriately that we should 
have waited for him as an Evan, Jr. He’s 
a very keen minded lad and at thirteen is 
already advanced in high school. 
“He’s quite a restless lad, too. 
day we were going to church, where the 
minister was preaching a sermon. on 
‘Hypatia,’ and it was suggested that Evan 
he left at home, as he was liable to be too 
restive. He insisted that he would be 
quiet, so he was taken along, but during the 
sermon the boy kept moving about and 
fairly stood on his head \fterwards | 
to him, ‘The next time I take you to 
church, you won’t go! You didn’t keep still 
a minute during the sermon.’ 
right, Father,’ the 


“*That’s all 


too, 


One Sun 


said 


boy 


Williams and His Wife Looking Over Score of 
Below, Music Room, with Head of Mr. 


answered, ‘I heard what the preacher said.’ 
Then the lad started in and repeated in 
substance that entire sermon, even pro- 
nouncing correctly all the proper names in 
the book. After Evan had finished my 
brother-in-law said to me in Welsh, ‘I’ll 
bet you couldn’t have done as well your- 
self.’ And I had to admit that I couldn’t.” 

Youngest of this singer’s children is 
Gwendolyn Anne and she also shows signs 
of becoming a singer. “The child is always 
at the piano singing and playing her own 
improvised music—more or less the same 
tune all the time. But when her oldest 
brother is trying over some new songs, 
she has a faculty of singing along and 
anticipating the melody. I used to do the 
same thing when I was a youngster.” 

It is from such a family gathering that 
the tenor sallies forth to make his artistic 
pilgrimages about the country. In that por- 
tion of his tour immediately preceding his 
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“Saint Francis 
Williams by 


New York recital, Mr. Williams reached a 
high wave of appreciation, being compelled 
to add a total of forty-three encores in six 
towns, the last being some eight extras at 


Wellesley College. Two nights later the 
tenor added three encores at the close of 
his concert in Troy, N. Y. 


No matter where his bookings may lead 
him, the tenor tries to be with his family 
for such gala events as the holiday celebra 
tions. Thus he will be at home on Christ 
mas day, leaving Akron late in the after 


noon and arriving in New York the next 
morning, in time for rehearsals with the 
“Messiah” of the New York Oratoria So- 
ciety. Also, he sings in Fort Wayne, Ind., 


the day before Thanksgiving. “According 
to our bookings,” concluded Mr. Williams 


“Thanksgiving will find us in Akron (we 
hope) with roast pig and turkey.’ 
Ix a 





HANS RICHTER’S ENGLISH 


Sir Frederic Cowen Recalls Character- 
istic Anecdotes of His Confrére 


Lonpon, Nov. 6.—Sir Frederic Cowen, 
the eminent English composer, in his recent 
hook of reminiscences, entitled “My Art 
and My Friends,” has collected a wealth of 
interesting anecdotes relating to the many 
famous people with whom he has come in 
contact. Here are two gems about Hans 
Richter, which, if not authentic, have at 
least been compounded by some one who 
knew the famous man’s dry sense of hu 
mor and his perpetual wrestlings with the 
English language. Once on going into a 
booking office Richter said: “I vant two 
tickets to —~—, vun for me to come back 
and vun for my wife not to come back.” 

On another occasion, while rehearsing, 
Richter said to the orchestra, with regard 


to some pizzicato passage: “Gentlemen, you 
must not play that with the nails of your 


fingers, but with the meat,” the only Eng 
lish equivalent he could find for the Ger 
man word Fleisch F. J. T 


Tribute of Silence frcm Paderewski’s 
Worcester Hearers 


Worcester, Nov. 5.—Ignace Jan Pack 
rewski, the Polish pianist, opened the Ellis 
course of concerts last night in Mechanics 
Hall with a piano recital. It was Pade 
rewski’s first appearance in Worcester 11 
a number of years and ‘the audience that 
greeted him was one that packed the hall 
to standing room. A tribute of complete 
silence followed every number, the au 
ditors apparently remaining breathless un 
til the last echo had died away in the hall 
The pianist granted several encores, fin- 
ishing with Chopin’s “Military” Polonaise 


M. E. FE 
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SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 
OF ELEANOR SPENCER 


American Pianist Discloses Many 
Admirable Qualities in First 
New York Recital 


Eleanor Spencer, the young American 
pianist, who made her American début in 
recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Tuesday afternoon, November 11, demon- 
strated perhaps more conclusively than has 
been shown in some time that a gifted stu- 


dent may return to her country a full- 
fledged artist, if she is willing to give the 
proper amount of time to preparing for 
her career. In other words, Miss Spencer, 
who has sojourned eight years in Europe, 
studying and making appearances in re- 
cital and with orchestra, has already a 
very considerable advantage over most 
young artists. The majority of them after 
studying in America run over to Miss 
Spencer’s master, Leschetizky, take a few 
lessons and engage passage on the next 
westbound steamer to make an American 
début. 

In the matter of her program Miss 
Spencer showed taste and musical judg- 
ment. It was interesting, varied, not too 
long and was representative of many 
schools. The Liszt transcription of Bach’s 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, Schu- 
mann’s lovely Arabeske and Novelette in 
D, Brahms’s Intermezzi, op. 117, Nos. 1 
and 2, and Capriccio in B Minor, op. 76, 
No. 2, made up the first two groups, fol- 
lowed by the B Minor Sonata of Chopin, 
and a modern group, Debussy’s Réverie, 
three Etudes, Nos. I, 10 and 12, from a 
set by Scriabine, op. 8; Cyril Scott’s 
“Danse Negre’ and the brilliant E Flat 
Etude of Schlozer comprised her offer- 
ings. 

Someone has remarked that a good pro- 
gram makes the attaining of success easier. 
And it doubtless does. Yet Miss Spencer’s 
playing was so unusual in more than one 
aspect that one felt that she would have 
triumphed even with a less worthy list of 
works. She is first of all inherently musi- 
cal, has the right amount of intellectual 
guidance in her performance, obtains her 
effects with little conscious striving and 
has a poetic sense. 

Miss Spencer has a formidable technic, 
a technic well suited for the demands of 
the Bach, for the scintillating passage work 
of the Scherzo, of the Chopin Sonata and 
the Brahms Capriccio which she _ played 
capitally. 

Her tone is among the most admirably 
produced of pianists heard in New York 


recently. It had its full play in the enun- 
ciation of the magical second subject of 
the Allegro of the Chopin, in the Brahms 
Intermezzi (which the artist must be 
thanked for reviving) and in the charming 
Debussy bit, a piece well worth playing. 
The audience, which was of a good size 
for a new artist to attract to so large an 
auditorium as Carnegie Hall, applauded 
with spirit and recalled the pianist again 
and again, deluging her with floral pieces. 





Eleanor Spencer, American Pianist, Who 
Made Her Début on Tuesday 


The inevitable encores were wisely saved 
for the close of the program. 

The entire performance gave convincing 
indications of a brilliant future for Eleanor 
Spencer in her own land. A. W. K. 


Opinions of other critics: 

“MiSs Spencer makes no pretenses at being a 
virtuoso; nor were her selections yesterday calcu- 
lated to exhibit transcendental digital accomplish- 
ments. But her playing is that of a thorough 
musician whose chief aim’ is to translate to the 
ear the true message of the composers she _ in- 
terprets.”’—Max Smith in The Press. 

“She played an unconventional program and 
everything that she did she did, not like a novice, 
but like an artist ripe in intelligence, mature in 
feeling and most admirably grounded in technical 
ability.’—H..E. Krehbiel in The Tribune. 

“Not a sensational program, as may be noted, 
nor a _ sensational art, but a thoroughly honest 
one. * * * JT should like to hear and see the 
artist again.’”,"—Maurice Halperson in New Yorker 
Staats Zeitung. 





Mr. Longy Presents Boston Ensemble 


“Modern music” is the fare which the new- 
to-New York “Longy Modern Chamber 
Music Society” purposes to supply that con- 
tingent of music-lovers in this city which 
interests itself in music for stringed and 
wood-winds mixed. In other words, Mr. 
Kneisel having built a public for the for- 
mer, M. Barrére a following for the latter, 
Mr. Longy, who is the first oboe of the 
Boston Symphony, has decided that the two 
shall be brought together. 

New York was given its first taste of the 
new ensemble at AZolian Hall on Saturday 
evening of last week. <. long, dull and 
dreary work was placed first on the list. 
Paul Juon’s Octet, op. 27, requiring the 


services of Messrs. Theodorowicz, violin: 
Rissland, viola; Keller, ’cello; Longy, oboe; 
Grisez, clarinet; Hain, horn; Sadony, bas- 
soon, and Carolyn Beebe, pianist. 

A Debussy Ballade, Louis Aubert’s “La 
Réve de Petit Chaperon Rouge” and Henry 
Woolett’s “Des Harpes dans le Soir” were 
sung by Marie Sundelius. She disclosed an 
unusually limpid voice, taste, and above all, 
a feeling for the atmospheric nature of the 
music she was singing. At the piano she 
was more than ably seconded by A. De 
Voto. 

Musically, the final number, Ravel’s In- 
troduction and Allegro, for harp, with ac- 
companiment of string quartet, flute and 
clarinet, proved most interesting. It served 
to introduce to New Yorkers Alfred Holy, 
a virtuoso of the highest order. 
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SONG MASTERPIECES 
AT GADSKI RECITAL 


Popular Soprano Gives Her First 
New York Recital This Season 
with Fine Results 


Except in the very first songs of her 
program Mme. Gadski was in glorious 
voice at her regular New York recital 
given in AZolian Hall last Tuesday after- 
noon. The great soprano was most ef- 
fusively greeted by a large audience. There 
were flowers in abundance and fully a third 
of the numbers on the program had to be 


repeated. Nothing on this program was 
startling in the way of novelty, but three- 
fourths of the offerings were masterpieces 
and for this one is constrained to be de- 
voutly thankful in these days of wretched 
song programs. In detail it was as fol- 


lows: 


“Dichterliebe I and II,” ‘“'Waldgesprach,” ‘‘Die 
Lotusblume,” Schumann; “Gretchem am_ Spinn- 
tad.” “Nacht und Traume,”’ ‘‘Ungeduld,” Schu- 
bert; “Mainacht,” “Au. dem Kirchof,” “‘Feldein- 
samkeit,” 8rahms; ‘‘Aus Meinen Grossen Schmer- 
zen,” ‘“Liebchen ist Da,’’ “Im Herbst,” Franz; 
“Fin Schwan,” Grieg; ‘‘Verborgenheit,’ Hugo 
Wolf; “Still Wie Die Nacht,’’ Bohm; “Zwei Kin- 
derlieder,’”’ Taubert; ‘Im Treibhaus” (by request), 
R. Wagner; “Traum Durch Die Dammerung,”’ 
“Meinem Kinda,” ‘‘Zueignung,”’ Strauss. 


To her rare beauty of voice and her 
emotional temperament and insight Mme. 
Gadski unites the artistic finesse of a con- 
summate mistress of lieder singing. One 
hesitates long before determining whether 
she is greater in the field of opera or of 
pure song interpretation. In her delivery 
of such numbers as Schubert’s “Nacht und 


Traume,” Brahms’s “Mainacht” and 
“Kirchof,” Franz’s “Im Herbst,’ Grieg’s 
“Swan,” Wagner’s “Treibhaus” and 


Strauss’s “Zueignung” she stands forth the 
equal of the foremost exponents of song 
singing in its highest state that are to be 
heard at the present day either here or 
abroad. It was a pity, though that Mme. 
Gadski’s usually impeccable artistic judg- 
ment permitted her to place in company 
with Schubert, Brahms, Grieg and Franz 
such a cheap and unworthy thing as 
Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” though she 
sang it well enough to justify an ovation. 

One might easily fill columns in eulo- 
gistic disquisition touching upon the sing- 
er’s grasp of all the minute refinements of 
delivery, her range and skilled employment 
of lovely tone color, her tasteful phras- 
ing, her polish, her command of style, her 
unerring comprehension of the poetic con- 
tent of each number. Details must for the 
present be taken for granted, however. The 
whole recital was one of that type that re- 
mains memorable on the record of even so 
long and arduous a music season as is now 
upon us. 

Edwin Schneider’s accompaniments were 
as admirabiy handled as ever. H.F. P. 


“SAMSON” FINELY DONE 
BY CENTURY COMPANY 


Past performances at the Century Opera 
House have been of such a contradictory 
nature as to defy augury in relation to 
coming ones. A wretched presentation of 
“Lohengrin” was followed immediately by 
an admirable one of the “Jewels of the 
Madonna.” Upon the heels of a creditable 
“Butterfly” trod a dolorous “Tosca.” And 
as last week’s “Lucia” was not too brilliant 
an event there was room for fearsome an- 
ticipation respecting Saint-Saéns’s ‘“Sam- 
son and Delilah,” given last Tuesday even- 
ing. But the splendid French masterwork, 
which is so vastly more effective operat- 
ically than in the oratorio manner to which 
it is doomed with such merciless frequency, 
received a performance of which not a few 
complimentary things may justly be spoken 
—a performance in which a worthy musi- 
cal level was generally maintained and the 
elaborate pictorial element was consistently 
in evidence. “Samson” is no simple mat- 
ter in either of these respects. 

The opera was carried through with an 
absence of glaring crudities and solecisms 
that spoke of more careful rehearsing than 
was formerly the wont of the Century. Its 
choral portions were efficiently sustained, 
notably the splendid, clean-cut and classic 
opening ensemble, though the delicious en- 
trance of the Philistine women wanted 
suavity of tone and repression. The or- 
chestra under Mr, Szendrei was smoother 
than has often been the case. Scenically 
there was much to admire in the produc- 
tion, notably the second act and the final 
scene in which first the glittering ballet 
and then the. sensationally contrived de- 
struction of the temple drew unstinted ap- 
plause. 

Except for the chorus the brunt of the 
vocal work falls on the title characters. 





The others, Abimelech, the High Priest 
and the Old Hebrew, are little more than 
figureheads. Yet they were handled for 
their full value by Messrs. Adkins, Kreid- 
ler and Kaufman, respectively. Kathleen 
Howard was Delilah and Morgan Kings- 
ton, Samson. The latter forced his voice 
less than usual and though not dramat- 
ically convincing was at all events sincere. 
It may be doubted that any of her pre- 
vious roles here has shown Miss Howard 
to such good vocal advantage, for De- 
lilah’s music lies within the best part of 
her voice. Her portrayal was intelligent, 
though in the first act the contortions with 
alluring intent were both superfluous and 
unseductive. H. F. P, 


ELLEN LEARNED’S RECITAL 





Soprano Much Applauded by Her Ko- 
lian Hall Audience 


Ellen Learned, soprano, gave a recital 
of songs in Afolian Hall, New York, last 
‘Monday afternoon. Miss Learned is no 
stranger here, though she is not heard on 
the local concert stage as often as she ought 
to be. She is a capable, sincere and pains- 
taking artist. At its best her voice is of 
appealing quality and beauty of timbre, 
and it was at its best during the greater 
part of Monday’s program. This con- 
sisted of an aria from Mozart’s “Titus’ 
that makes heavy demands on purity of 


vocalization and finish of style; Bach’s 
“Vergiss Mein Nicht,’ Humperdinck’s 
“Cradle Song” and divers numbers by 


Strauss, Rubinstein, Lully, Saint-Saéns, De- 
bussy, Fauré, Landon Ronald and Liza 
Lehmann. 

Miss Learned pleased most positively in 
songs which, like the Humperdinck, 
Fauré, Debussy and Ronald ones, call for 
fundamental simplicity and directness of 
sentiment. She was much applauded. 
John Cushing accompanied efficiently. 

Recital by Helen Wetmore 

An attractive young Canadian soprano, 
Helen Wetmore, was heard in recital at 
7Eolian Hall, New York, last Monday eve- 
ning. She sang a program that ranged 
from a Mozart aria through several seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century numbers to 
songs by Liszt, Brahms, Grieg, Franz, 
Schubert, Bizet, Wolf and less familiar 
composers. 

Miss Wetmore’s voice is pleasant and to 
some extent even individual in timbre and 
there were times at which she caught and 
expressed something of the emotional note 
of certain songs. But there are flaws of 
production which need to be eradicated and 
the young woman still has various things 
to learn in matters of style and interpreta- 
tion. With the acquisition of these and 
with the poise and assurance that come 
with greater experience she should have a 
pleasant future. a #, ©. 





Organists of Two Synagogues 


A statement made in MusicaAL AMERICA 
last week that Mark Andrews, the Mont- 
clair organist and composer, had been en- 
gaged as organist of Temple Beth-El, New 
York, was incorrect. Mr. Andrews has 
been appointed organist of Temple Emanu- 
El, New York, of which Kurt Schindler 
is choirmaster. He has, in fact, already 
begun his duties there and is meeting with 
great success, his gift of improvisation 
winning him the approval of all who hear 
him. 

It should be stated here that Clarence 
Dickinson is the organist at Temple Beth- 
El on Saturdays and William J. Falk on 
Sundays. 


Matzenauer Scores with Song by Ward- 
Stephens in Indianapolis 
[By telegraph to MusicaL AmeERIca] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 10.—The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra which was to have 
played the accompaniments of Mme. 
Matzenauer here tonight in a concert ar- 
ranged by Ona B. Talbot, was detained 
at Cleveland on account of the storms. 
Mme. Matzenauer gave a recital however, 
singing among other numbers, Ward- 
Stephens’s “Summertime.” The composer, 
who was in the audience, was called upon 
to play her accompaniment, and so suc- 
cessful was the presentation that the song 
had to be repeated. M. T. 
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EMPEROR ASSISTS IN DEDICATING 
VIENNA’S SPLENDID CONCERT HOUSE 





Franz Joseph Lays Cap-Stone of Structure and Four Festival Concerts 
Demonstrate Its Remarkable Resources—Three Finally Equipped 
Concert Halls and Home of the Conservatory of Music and Dramatic 
Art Under One Roof—New Strauss ‘‘Festival Prelude’? Specially 


Written for the Occasion 


saa sy Oct. 25.—The great musical 
event to which all Vienna has been 
looking forward so long finally came to 
pass last Sunday evening, when the new 
“Konzerthaus” was formally inaugurated 
by the first of the four festival concerts. 
In the forenoon the solemn ceremony of 
laying the cap-stone had taken place. To 
greet the Emperor who was to undertake 
it a file of white-clad girls from the con- 
servatory, stood ready in the vestibule, 
and when the aged monarch appeared 
punctually upon the stroke of eleven and 
entered the large hall Conductor Ferdinand 
Loewe raised his baton and the impressive 
strains of the national anthem, magnifi- 
cently sung, rose from hundreds of 
throats, the first verse to organ accom- 
paniment only, the second verse with the 
entire orchestra, all the musicians stand- 
ing. After an address by the president of 
the Konzerthaus Gesellschaft, to which 
the Emperor responded in a few cordial 
words, the monarch performed the cus- 
tomary ceremony with three strokes of a 
silver hammer, given with a will upon the 
cap-stone, Professor Dittrich improvising 
beautifully the while on the grand organ. 
Handel’s “Halleluja” was then sung, after 
which the Emperor was conducted through 
the three concert halls. 

The new concert house is a handsomely 
proportioned structure, the plain exterior 
of which scarcely gives rise to expecta- 
tions of the beautiful interior. It is five 
stories high, appearing much lower from 
without because of the mansard roof 
which extends some way down. It is dig- 
nified and harmonious in architecture and 
decorations, with due consideration of the 
practical. 

Though to all appearance but one 
building on the outside, it is divided within 
into two parts, the actual concert house 
and the new building of the Conservatory 
of Music and Dramatic Art, which has 
room for about 1,000 pupils. About eighty 
class rooms are ranged along the cor- 
ridors, and there are, besides, five large 
assembly rooms for lectures, a rehearsal 
hall, various offices, etc. The small pu- 
pils’ theater in this part of the building 1s 
altogether charming. Five hundred and 
eighty-one persons can find sitting accom- 
modations in the parquet, the balcony and 
the boxes. 

Three Concert Halls 


In the concert building proper the three 
halls are all in the first story, separated by 
lobbies, but may be thrown into one by 
means of great sliding doors. The large 
hall is of imposing dimensions and the 
handsomest Vienna has yet owned. When 
in 1870 the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
moved into its new building the famous 
music critic, Eduard Hanslick, found fault 
with the large hall thereof, saying that it 
was not large enough, though holding 2,000 
persons, and clamoring for more space 
and cheaper seats at the expense oft 
greater splendor. Times have changed, 
and this want is now met by the number 
of popular concerts at low admission 
prices in the same elegant surroundings. 

In the new large hall the platform as- 
cends gently in amphitheatrical form and 
is spacious enough for 120 musicians and 
800 singers. It is likewise arranged for 
invisible orchestra. The so-called “angel 
choir” is located on the frontal wall be- 
hind a gold railing at the height of the 
organ seat. The organ is stated to be the 
largest ever built. It has eighty registers 
and can be played from a portable seat in 
the orchestra also. The tones from the 


distance organ works are conducted into 
the hall through sound holes in the ceil- 
ing. 

The dainty small hall offers a pleasing 


ber music concerts. It will hold 800 per- 
sons, about twice as many as the small 
hall. The organ is of medium size. The 
completely different character of the three 
halls, each so excellently adapted for the 
end in view, makes the most pleasing im- 
pression on the visitor. The various color 
schemes in the decorations are in every 
way artistic. 
Acoustics Good 

The vital question of acoustics was fa- 
vorably settled recently at a trial perform- 
ance, as reported at the time, and con- 
firmed at the first of the festival concerts 
in the large hall last Sunday. Special sig- 
nificance was given to the occasion by the 
“Festival Prelude’ composed by Richard 
Strauss upon request of the Konzerthaus 











Top: Vienna’s Newly Completed Concert House. 
Left) Leaving the Concert House After Laying the Cap-Stone. 


of the Large Hall 


contrast to all this vastness and magnifi- 
cence. It is illuminated by invisible lights 
and gives the intended impression of a 
handsome private musicroom. The middle 
hall, in turn, has a serious look, quite 
suited to its purpose as a home for cham- 
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Gesellschaft to inaugurate the new hall. 
It was a fine idea to give the sixteen open- 
ing bars of the composition to the organ 
alone, and as they rang out solemnly on 


the magnificent instrument beneath the 
hands of Organist Dittrich, every one of 
the vast audience was fully imbued with 
the meaning of the moment, the opening 
of a new home for the best in music. 

The Strauss work contains many beau- 
tiful parts in the later style of the com- 
poser, the thematic structure is fine, and 
in the harmonies there are slight reminis- 
cences of the “Rosenkavalier” now and 
then. The orchestra of the Concertverein, 
under Ferdinand Loewe’s baton, did the 
composition full justice. Bach's Phantasy 
in G on the organ formed the connecting 
link with the “Ninth,” always a special 
number with this body of musicians. The 
members of the Singverein and the Schu- 
bertbund composed the choir, ranged in a 
semi-circle above the orchestra. The solo 
quartet was beautifully sung by Mmes. 
Noorewier-Reddingius and Kraus-Os- 
borne, the tenor Slezak and the baritone 
Dr, Felix von Kraus. The applause was 
lavish from an audience that filled every 
part of the hall. 

The middle hall, in which the second 
festival concert took place on Monday eve- 
ning, at once captured the hearts of the 
audience. It is a genuine concert hall of 
intimate character, a welcome substitute 
for the late lamented Bésendorfer. The 
acoustics are excellent. The small orches- 
tra under Conductor Loewe played charm- 
ingly symphonies by Haydn (the D) and 
by Mozart (the G Minor). Mozart was 
further represented b~ his violin Concerto 
in A Flat, in the delivery of which the 
young violinist, Adolf Busch, reaped new 
laurels. Finally came Beethoven's Con- 
certo in G, for piano, played by the great 
master’s wonderful interpreter, Eugen 
d’Albert, in a manner to turn possible 
weariness from an overlong program into 
sheerest delight. 


Final Festival Concerts 


Last in the order of formal inaugura- 
tion came the small hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, but not least, the hackneyed quota- 
tion being justified by the fact that it is 
really the most thoroughly pleasing of the 
three halls. The production, a song _ re- 
cital by Johannes Messchaert, the famous 
lieder singer, was most enjoyable, the 
artist being in the best of voice. -His de- 
livery of the Schubert ‘“Miillerlieder,” 
some of Brahms’s best songs and Hugo 
Wolf compositions was wonderfully ex- 
pressive and masterful. 

The fourth and final of the four festival 
concerts was again in the large hall and 
bore a decidedly sacred character, having 
on its program Bruckner’s “Te Deum” and 
Schubert’s Mass in E Flat Major. Fur- 
ther numbers were Brahms’s Rhapsody 
for an Alto Voice, performed by male 
choir with orchestra, and in conclusion the 
“Meistersinger” Vorspiel by Wagner. The 
soloists were Aaltje Noorwier-Reddin- 
gius, Adrienne von Kraus Osborne, Ru- 
dolf Ritter, Alfred T. Boruttau and Dr. 
Felix von Kraus. Again the indefatigable 
Kerdinand Loewe conducted, and he can 
not, indeed, be too highly praised for his 
strenuous and artistic work of the last few 
weeks. 

The festive character of the opening 
concerts now being over, the new house 
will settle down to the season’s serious 
work, faithful partner—not rival—to the 
Musikverein house, from which it is sep- 
arated but by a few short blocks 

Appit Funk. 


Mrs. Bornschein Sings Foster Songs in 
Ante-Bellum Costume 


3ALTIMORE, Nov. 5.—Hazel Knox Born 
schein, soprano, assisted by Esther Cutchin, 
pianist, and Franz C. Bornschein, violin 
ist, gave an interesting concert before a 
large audience at Forrest Park Methodist 
Church, on November 4. An attractive 
feature of the program was a group of 
children songs recently written by Franz 
C. Bornschein, these being sung by Mrs 
Bornschein in an inimitable manner. Her 
presentation of a number of the Stephen 
C. Foster songs, in anti-bellum costume, 
won much applause. The work of the as- 
sisting soloists was effective and gained the 
warmest appreciation. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER AS A SINGER 





Philadelphia Audience Hears Margaret Wilson in a Charity Concert -- 
‘‘A Pleasing Voice that Shows Good Training’’—Titta Ruffo 
Returns and Sings ‘“‘The Barber”’—A New American ‘‘Amneris’’ 
and a Voiceless ‘‘Aida’”’ in Verdi’s Opera 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Chestnut and Sixteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia, November 8, 1913. 


HE last week has been one of unusual 
animation and importance musically, 
having, in addition to the five operatic per- 
formances at the Metropolitan, the first ap- 
pearance of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Academy of Music, on Monday 
evening, and several other events of in- 
terest. Notwithstanding that the first night 
of the opera season is invariably regarded 
as of first importance, at least socially, 


there was a representative and a house-fill- 
ing audience present to greet the Boston 
musicians at the Academy, when Dr. Muck 
was cordially welcomed back as conductor, 
and Geraldine Farrar received with enthus- 
iasm as soloist. The program included 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, which 
Muck read with something of austerity but 
much of musicianly feeling, understanding 
and power of illuminative interpretation; 
Handel’s Concerto for Two Wind Choirs, 
and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” Miss Farrar 
sang delightfully, without anything in the 
way of sensational effect. 

Margaret Woodrow Wilson, daughter of 
President Wilson, made her Philadelphia 
debut as a singer in the Bellevue-Stratford 
last Tuesday evening, when she was heard 
in a program given by the Northern Lib- 
erties Aid Society, the purpose being to 
raise a fund for the erection of a lodging 
house for girls. Miss Wilson has a pleas- 
ing voice and in her singing of an aria 
from “Mignon” and songs by Schumann 
and Schubert, showed good training and 
an idea of artistic effect. She was received 
with much enthusiasm and presented with 
a big bouquet of chrysanthemums. The 
other artistis on the program were Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Robert Armbruster, 
Philadelphia’s accomplished young pianist; 
Mrs. William Boswell Mount, and Marion 
David. 

Of the first performance of the season 
—Puccini’s “Tosca”—by the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, at the local Metro- 
politan Opera House, Monday evening, a 
record was made in MusicaAL AMERICA last 
week. At the second performance, on 
Wednesday evening, “The Barber of Se- 
ville’ was given, Titta Ruffo, who became 
a great favorite here last season, having an 
enthusiastic reception in the title role, while 
Aristodemo Giorgini was heard as Count 
Almaviva, which he sang here last Winter; 
Henri Scott was again the Basilio, and 
Vittorio Trevisan, the Dr. Bartolo, while 
Jenny Dufau replaced Mme. Tetrazzini, as 
Rosina. MRuffo’s remarkable range and 








REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


“This young American has not 
now to make himself known to 
lovers of really good singing. He 
has earned his spurs and belongs to 
the Knighthood of his art.’’ 

W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. Sun, 
Oct. 24, 1913. 
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tlexibility of voice found ample opportunity 
for display in the Rossini music, which he 
sang with ease and fluency, his vocal agil- 
ity being amazing. He gave his first aria, 
the lively “Largo al factotum,” in a manner 
that quite captivated the audience, and 
throughout the performance exhibited not 
only unusual range, power and resonance 
of voice, but showed excellent talent as a 
comedian. Miss Dufau sang the Rosina 
music with ease and sparkle of tone, her 
voice running lightly through the intricate 
measures. The interpolated number in the 
lesson scene was Arditi’s “Un Bacio,” with 
“The Last Rose of Summer” as an encore. 
Henri Scott furnished an excellent comedy 
portrayal, as Basilio, while his rich’ bass 
tones were used with characteristic taste. 
Trevisan again showed that he is a clever 
buffo, as--old Bartolo. The sympathetic 
voice of’ Giorgini, which has admirable 
compass and an exquisite lyric quality, was 
used with excellent facility in the florid 
music of Almaziva. The conductor was 
Sturani. 

The performance of “Aida” on Thurs- 
day evening was somewhat upset by the 
fact that Carolina White, who, to save the 
performance, attempted to sing the title 
role in spite of a severe cold, after the first 
act became so hoarse that thereafter she 
was practically out of it, so far as the use 
of her voice was concerned. In the first 
act Miss White showed but little evidence 
of being incapacitated vocally, as her tones 
came out almost with their accustomed 
clearness and brilliancy, but later on she 
simply looked attractive and acted appeal- 
ingly, while the other members of the cast 
did most of the singing. Martinelli, as 
Rhadames, renewed his success of Monday 
evening, though the music of the part’ did 
not seem to suit his voice so well as that 
of Puccini in ‘Tosca.” He sang, however, 
with excellent command, in true tenor tones, 
the delightful freshness of his voice, its 
all-encompassing range and ringing reson- 
ance, once more having power to charm. 

The Amneris was Beatrice Wheeler, a 
young American contralto, who, in her first 
appearance here, made a good impression. 
Miss Wheeler’s acting had grace and some 
authority, while her voice, without notable 
depth or breadth of tone, is well rounded 
and of a rich, sympathetic quality. Giovanni 
Polese, a former favorite of Hammerstein 
days, returned after several seasons’ ab- 
sence as a member of the Boston company, 
and sang Amonasro with even more than 
his former efficiency, while Henri Scott re- 
peated his excellent interpretation of Ram- 
fis, Huberdeau was the King, and Mabel 
Riegelman sang the part of the High 
Priestess. Campanini conducted and the 
opera was staged with magnificence. A 
pleasing second-act feature was the danc- 
ing of Rosina Galli. 

At the matinee on Saturday, Puccini's 
“Girl of the Golden West” was presented 
hefore a fair-sized audience. Elizabeth 
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Amsden was hastily summoned from Bos- 
ton to sing the title rdle, Miss White being 
unable to appear. Miss Amsden disclosed 
a pleasing personality as Minnie, showing 
girlish enthusiasm, with no little acting 
ability, while vocally she was satisfactory. 
Her success in the role was marked, and 
her achievements, considering the trying 
position in which she was placed, a not- 
able one. Martinelli sang Johnson with 
spirit and prodigal wealth of tenor tone, 
his impersonation being marked by vigor 
and authority, and Polese did well with the 
role of the Sheriff, especially in a vocal 
sense. Saturday evening, at the popular 
price performance, “Lucia” pleased a large 
audience, Jenny Dufau singing felicitously 
in the title role, with Giorgini as a sympa- 
thetic Edgardo. 

The Philadelphia Music Club opened its 
season on Tuesday afternoon. A report of 
the meeting of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, in Chicago, last April, was 
read by Elizabeth A. Gest, while musical 
numbers were contributed by Mrs. Duncan 
Campbell, contralto; Caroline Geiger, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Horace Beeson, contralto, and 
Helen Buchanan, soprano. Elle Day Blair 
and Mary C. Martin were the accompanists. 

The opening concert of the Matinee 
Musical Club, at the Roosevelt on Tuesday 
afternoon, attracted a large audience, which 
showed appreciation of an admirable pro- 
gram. Mrs. Russell King Miller sang in 
her usual finished manner a group of Ger- 
man songs, and modern songs by Del Riego. 
“Mein Schatzelein,” by Max Reger, was 
well done, while the full beauty of Mrs. 
Miller’s rich contralto was revealed in the 
Del Riego number, “Harmony.” Edna 
Harwood Baugher sang for her first num- 
ber two selections from “In a Brahmin 
Garden,” by Frederick Knight-Logan, in 
which her clear, sympathetic soprano was 
heard to excellent advantage, adding arias 
by Bemberg and Massenet. A particularly 
enjoyable feature was the playing of Robert 
Armbruster, the pianist, who displayed 
finished technic and artistic taste. 

ArtHur L. Tupss. 





William Lester’s Teacher 


It was erroneously stated in MusICcAL 
AMERICA last week in a review of four new 
songs by William Lester, the young Chi- 
cago composer, that he was a pupil of Felix 
Borowski, music critic of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. Mr. Lester is not a pupil 
of this well-known musician, but has made 
his studies with Adolf Brune, also of Chi- 
cago. 


REPORT OF DUBOIS’S DEATH 
“GREATLY EXAGGERATED” 


Famous French Organist Still Alive, 
According to Paris Paper Received 
by Dr. Carl 


Cable reports from Paris about three 
weeks ago described the death of Theodore 
Dubois, the eminent French composer. A 
copy of Le Monde Musical of October 30, 
sent to MusicaAL AMERICA this week by Dr, 
William C. Carl, the New York organist, 
who was for many years associated with 
M. Dubois, contains an article which would 
indicate that, in the language of the late 
Mark Twain, the reports of M. Dubois’s 
death were “greatly exaggerated.” Here is 
a translation of the article which affords a 
clue as to the origin of the false rumor: 

“Automobiles were almost fatal to two 
celebrated musicians these past two weeks. 
On the evening of October 16 Louis Diémer 
was returning to his home, Saint-Martin- 
du-Tertre, when by skidding in the mud his 
car struck violently against a farmer’s 
wagon and threw it into a ditch. At the 
same moment the automobile of Prince 
Murat, which was coming from the opposite 
direction, was likewise brought into col- 
lision with the first. ‘Fortunately no one 
was hurt and three days later the pianist 
enjoyed his usual triumph at the Chatelet. 


“On October 20 Theodore Dubois was 
thrown from his car while going from his 
estate at Rosny to Rheims, where he was 
going to attend the banquet given the Pres- 
ident. Happily the old director of the Con- 
servatoire and Mme. Dubois, who was with 
him, suffered only from the excitement at- 
tending the accident, contrary to the news- 
paper reports which greatly exaggerated 
the accident. Mr. Dubois has himself writ- 
ten us that he,sustained no injuries. We 
congratulate him on having escaped what 
might have been a far more serious ac- 
cident.” 

M. Dubois has had the satisfaction which 
comes to few celebrities of knowing just 
how he will be regarded by the press after 
his death, as his reported demise has been 
the subject not only of sympathetic obit- 
uary notices but of editorial comment fix- 
ing his exact status among contemporary 
composers. 

“Memorial programs” which have been 
arranged in his honor are being hastily re- 
called. 
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{| “EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, the original and scholarly composer, does 
As a writer also, he has new and important messages 
Since Schumann laid aside his pen, nothing better and more luminous 
and suggestive has been written than these chapters on Chopin the Composer.” 


And not penned by a space-writer or a pas- 
sionate press-agent, but by the well-informed and dispassionate reviewer of the 
“New York Evening Post,” Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
refers, besides, merely to four advance chapters published serially in the “Musi- 
The completed work, expanded to fifteen chapters, varies its inter- 
esting theme with a skill akin to that of a past-master of musical art; not only 
is the literary style in itself attractive, but the content is—mirabile dictu— 


How is this possible?—Because (as our Author himself intimates) it was not 
his aim to add one more to the various brilliant literary productions dealing with 
Poland’s composer from a biographical, pianistic or zsthetic standpoint which 
have graced the tables of the music-loving world from time to time. 
treatise is not devoted to the expression of opinions concerning the import of 
certain compositions and their interpretation, but rather to the discussion of that 
which admits of little or no dispute—the musical structure. 
fact that writers on Chopin have, in general, either slightly or directly con- 
Mr. Kelley’s work puts an end to this for ever. 
He explains Chopin’s musical architecture in an easy conversational style; the 
book will not be “hard reading” for the veriest tyro, and positively fascinating 
for any and all who look beneath the surface of art. : 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

Last week your proofreader, who is al- 
most infallible, quoted me as saying that 
there is a prejudice in this country against 
everything in music. What I intended to 
say was, that there is a prejudice in this 
country against everything American in 
whether in the shape of singers, 
composers or conductors. That was the 
point that I desired to make. I also wanted 
to say that, while your editor is doing nota- 


ble work in making propaganda to remove 
this prejudice, it is also necessary, in order 
to clear the way for our own people of 
talent, to remove the prejudice in favor of 
foreign artists, even when they are no 
longer up to the standard, and are, indeed, 
sometimes, not more than shadows of their 
former selves. 

In this connection you will remember 
that I spoke kindly of Mme. Sembrich, but 
ventured some criticism with regard to 
Ignace Paderewski and also Eugen Ysaye. 

Paderewski, I notice, received severe 
criticism because he kept his audience wait- 
ing forty minutes at his last recital. At 
first sight this would appear to be almost 
an unpardonable discourtesy, unless Mr. 
Paderewski was indisposed, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was not Mr, Paderewski who 
kept the audience waiting, but the audience 
that kept Mr. Paderewski waiting. 

All great artists, especially in recitals, 
are naturally keyed up to a high pitch of 
nervousness, and it distresses them and 
impairs the quality of their work to have 
people come wandering in while they are 
playing. And so, Mr. Paderewski has 
practically made it a rule that he will not 
begin his recital until the audience is seated 
and quiet, and thus he can have a fair op- 
portunity to do his best. 

Perhaps some will ask: Does Mr. Pad- 
erewski give his best any more, when he 
pounds the piano and uses a physical force 
which is not only inartistic but which pro- 
duces cacophony rather than a more power- 
ful tone. 

On the subject of the “powerful tone,” 
which some artists, not only pianists, but 
singers, are crazy to produce, your friend, 
William J, Henderson, of the Sun, had a 
very illuminating article last Sunday. 

But, to return to Mr. Paderewski: Did 
you ever try to think out why he pounds 
the piano?—because he does pound it most 
unmercifully. In fact, he has been tending 
that way for some time. To me, the an- 
swer is easy. 

Paderewski has got to a point where he 
hates the piano. It represents to him a 
terrible tyrant who takes up in practice 
Just so much of every day of his life. I 
can tmagine him appealing against this 
monster, which he must serve as a slave 
serves a master, to keep up to the highest 
standard of virtuosity. I can imagine him, 
I say, appealing to this monster for relief, 
and the monster, like Poe’s raven, reply- 
ing: “Nevermore!” 

I can see him come into the room, in the 
morning, so sick and: tired of that piano, 
so sick and tired of practice, so sick and 
tired, indeed, of music altogether, that he 
is almost insane to escape from it. But 
again the piano, like Poe's raven, cries: 
“Nevermore !” 

I can imagine him on shipboard coming 
across the ocean to fulfill engagements, 
having with him a piano to keep the fin- 
gers lissome, begging for a rest, that he 
may inhale the ocean air, but the piano, 
like Poe’s raven, cries “Nevermore!” 

I can imagine him desirous of an ex- 
cursion with friends, trying to get away 
trom everything which suggests music, and 
his piano replying, like Poe’s raven, “Nev- 
ermore!”’ 

Do you wonder that when he performs 


music, 


in public, and his master, his jailer, this 
piano, is before him, that he kicks it and 
pounds it, as if he would throttle, would 
kill the tyrant, that vampire-like is taking 
his very life’s blood? 

* * 7 


You were, I believe, the first to an- 
nounce, some time ago, that the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House would be moved. The 
report was promptly denied at the time, 
though I am assured that negotiations had 
then progressed pretty well toward that 
end. 

The directors, I believe, were quite will- 
ing to sell their present site, though they 
were not agreed as to where they would go. 

Now, let me tell you that you shall be 
the first to announce that within three 
years the Metropolitan will move to a new 
opera house, and will also have a large 
auditorium on the style of Madison Square 
Garden as well as a music hall. The build- 
ings will be located in the neighborhood of 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Madison ave- 
nue on the other side of the street. 

The site of the Metropolitan will be used 
for a large department store, of which, I 
understand, the great house of Marshall 
Field, of Chicago, will be the proprietor. 

x * x 

Every now and then kind friends in- 
form me, under the seal of the deepest 
secrecy, that they have under cover, and 
will soon produce, young artists with the 
most extraordinary talent. 

One speaks of a soprano who is better 
than Patti ever was. Another tells me of a 
young girl, a perfect marvel, who has just 
come over from Paris and will make an 
appearance or two, and then go back. An- 
other tells me of an extraordinary violin- 
ist. And so they come—and so they go! 

But I do believe that there is authority 
for announcing that there is, at this mo- 
ment, in Italy, a tenor who has been 
guarded with the utmost care and jeal- 
ousy, so that not even his name has be- 
come public; no newspaper publicity per- 
mitted, who is but eighteen, and who is to 
be produced when his period of study is 
over, when it is prophesied that Caruso 
and Bonci and every tenor now on the 
boards will promptly take to the woods 
of oblivion. 

Maybe, tho’ I doubt it. 

A beautiful voice is one thing, and a 
handsome person is all very well, but it 
takes years, and years, and years io make 
a great artist, and more than years, namely, 
much hard work and a great deal of 
trouble and worry, and, let me add, a great 
deal of sorrow. 

Meanwhile, prepare yourself for a sen- 
sational success, when Martinelli, who is 
now in this country, and who is singing 
with the Philadelphia-Chicago Company, 
makes his appearance in New York. All 
reports are to the effect that he has not 
only a phenomenal voice, but is an artist 
to the tips of his fingers. 

k * * 

Some time ago I told you that Clara 
Louise Kellogg, the leading American 
prima donna in former years and who was 
one of the first to let the people in Europe 
know that we could produce singers of the 
first rank, was about to publish her mem- 
oirs. This she has done, and the papers 
are reviewing them at length. 

Naturally, her stories relate to a period 
of a generation or more ago, and so it is 
only old-timers who are particularly in- 
terested in them. 

A writer in the New York Sun, in re- 
viewing Miss Kellogg’s book, makes one 
interesting remark, to the effect that Miss 
Kellogg, although she studied for a time 
with Sbriglia in Paris, was really a product 
of local American teachers, and that this 
should be sufficient answer to the question 
as to whether or not a singer can prepare 
herself for the operatic stage in this coun- 
try. 

If Miss Kellogg could accomplish that 
half a century ago, it should be easily pos- 
sible now. 

True, Miss Kellogg had great natural 
gifts, and was, moreover, what a good 
many singers are not—a thorough musi- 
cian. 

One of the points discussed in Miss 
Kelloge’s book is her claim that she was 
the first to essay the role of Carmen in 
this country, and that consequently Minnie 
Hauck, who made a great reputation in the 
part, is not entitled to the honor. It is 
possible that Miss Kellogg was the first 
in the field, but that she never made such 
a success in the role as Minnie Hauck is 
unquestioned. 

It is curious that in her memoirs Miss 
Kellogg is carried away by some of her old 
animosities, one of which was against 
Annie Louise Cary, the noted contralto, 
who was contemporaneous with her, and 
who had one of the most mellow and beau- 
tiful voices a singer ever had, though she 
was, by no means, such a musician as Miss 
Kellogg. 

Another artist of great renown, who has 
also rushed into print, is the ever-glorious, 
ever-vyouthful. Lilli Lehman, who has pub- 
lished her life story, from the earliest 


childhood to the present day, in Leipzig. 
She entitles the book “Mein Weg’—‘*My 
Path.” 

A cablegram states that the book is full 
of interest and gives fine pictures of court 
life, new anecdotes about Wagner, Patti 
and some of the great composers and sing- 
ers that Mme. Lehman met in the course 
of her long and most successful career. 

* * x 


1 have often told you that our leading 
prime donne do not need press agents. 
They are fully able to take care of them- 
selves and provide the newspapers with in- 
teresting matter, and so gain just as much 
publicity as they care for. 

The latest in the field, with an entirely 
new scheme, is Emmy Destinn, the pic- 
turesque Bohemian prima donna, whom 
many consider, and with justice, one of the 
greatest actresses, as well as one of the 
greatest singers, on the operatic stage to- 
day. 

But you know, in the course of late 
years, Mme. Destinn began to carry a little 
too much weight, and now she is out with 
the announcement, not ‘only that she has 
greatly reduced her avoirdupois, but she 
has given, with delightful graciousness, 
the recipe by which she accomplished the 
deed. As there are a great many ladies 
who are suffering from the same com- 
plaint, you can imagine the amount of in- 
terest that she is exciting in all circles 
where too much good living and too little 
exercise are forcing the ladies to an ever- 
increasing enlargement of their corsets. 

In her recipe, Miss Destinn makes the 
extraordinary announcement that one of 
the principal items of her diet is five pota- 
toes in the middle of the day. Not four, 
or six, mind you, but just five! She does 
not speak of the: size of the potatoes, but 
she is particular as to the number. 

Now, hitherto it has been believed that 
all starchy foods, particularly potatoes, con- 
tribute to making a person fat, so the pro- 
nunciamento that a potato diet is the one 
thing necessary to reduce flesh, especially 
for singers, will come as a bombshell into 
the camp of all those professionals, doc- 
tors and others, who have laid down the 
laws as to diet, which conflict absolutely 
with Mme. Destinn’s recipe. 

However, as long as Mme. Destinn has 
the glorious voice that she has, and is the 
fine artist that she is, the public won't 
care very much whether she reduces on 
pancakes or potatoes. 

One thing is certain: if eating five pota- 
toes a day would give the average singer 
Destinn’s voice and talent, can you im- 
agine the number of singers there would 
be eating potatoes and the price that pota- 
toes would be to the average consumer? 

Talk about the cost of living going up! 
Well!!! 

* * x 

Percy Hemus, the singer and _ vocal 
teacher, who is credited by Nellie Painter 
Schmidt, now fulfilling a most suc- 
cessful engagement at the Charlottenburg 
Opera House, in Berlin, with having been 
the principal instructor in developing her 
voice, gave a recital the other night at 
AZolian Hall, at which, much to his credit, 
all the compositions were by American 
composers, who were present to accompany 
their own compositions. These included 
Ward Stephens, Egon Putz, Arthur Bergh 
and Sidney Homer, who, however, in his 
absence was replaced by Mr. Putz at the 
piano. 

All the compositions displayed distinct 
originality and a high degree of musician- 
ship. 

I will not pick out any one or two as 
being of exceptional merit, but I will say 
that if there were any singers present at 
Mr. Hemus’s recital they can, with advan- 
tage, take up some of the songs he sang 
and incorporate them in their own réper- 
toires. 

I call particular attention to Mr. Hemus’s 
notable venture, because while he is by 
no means the first to give a recital of 
American compositions, it is but a few 
years ago that such an attempt would have 
been absolutely disastrous, for the reason 
that the public would not have attended. 
It shows the altered attitude of our people 
that Mr. Hemus’s recital was largely at- 
tended by a representative audience, whose 
applause, at times, rose to enthusiasm, 

Writing of American composers re 
minds me that at the opening of the Zieg 
ler Institute, the other night, at which your 
editor made an address, a song by Robert 
Stewart Pigott, entitled “When I Am 
Dead,” to words of Christine Rossetti, 
struck me as being distinctive in that it 
was in full sympathy with the poem, 
something which can be said of Bruno 
Huhn’s music to Henley’s noted poem “In 
victus.” 

People talk about there being no com- 
posers in this country. There are plenty 
of composers, not only of songs, but of 
piano music, violin music and of sympho- 
nies. If the singers, piayers and conduc- 
tors would only give the American com- 
posers half a chance, the names of many 
Americans, now unknown, would be 


‘Carnegie Hall. At his last 


famous within a few years in the annals 
of music. 

Let me not forget to say that there is a 
very able, experienced and conscientious 
conductor in this city who is doing fine 
missionary work in bringing out the work 
of American composers. 

His name is Franz X. Arens, conductor 
of the People’s Symphony Concerts at 
concert he 
played, with success, James Phillip 
Dunn's setting of Poe’s “Annabel Lee” 
for tenor and orchestra, as well as George 
\V. Chadwick’s scholarly and impressive 
“Melpomene” Overture. 

x * x 


Permit me to introduce to you Madam- 
oiselle Roxane! 

Madamoiselle Roxane is a very small 
lady, as yet, not having reached the dig- 
nity of nine years. She comes of most 
distinguished musical parentage, though 
she will tell you, with the sweetest of 
smiles, that she does not care to be a 
musician. What she aims at is to be a 
dramatic artist. She bows, greets you 
wistfully, with the kindly eyes that were 
so distinctive of her illustrious grand- 
father, who was none other than Remenyi, 
the wonderful violinist, who is still re- 
membered with affection by all old-timers. 
Hler mother was Remenyi’s daughter. She 
married your good friend Von Ende, who 
is well known, both as violinist and 
teacher, and whose musical college is one 
of the best and most successful in New 
York. 

Madamoiselle Roxane is so called be- 
cause, as her father will tell you, she was 
born at the time of the great excitement 
over “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and so they 
called her Roxane. 

Though the little lady has all the charm 
of her distinguished prototype, | think, 
when the day comes, she will prove of a 
very different temperament and character. 

Now, it was to Madamoiselle Roxane 
that I owed the pleasure of being with 
Von Ende and of listening to some very 
good music, while at dinner in an uptown 
restaurant, where M. Saron is the con- 
ductor and violinist. M. Saron, I believe, 
was one of Von Ende’s most successful 
pupils. He plays well, has life, and pre- 
sents that extraordinary mixture of na- 
tionalities, which, possibly, you can find 
only in this country; namely, his father 
was a Russian Ilebrew, his mother a 
I'rench woman, while he was born in A\Il- 
giers, in Africa. Now he is here, and, | 
understand, is happily married to a very 
pretty and charming American girl. 

His orchestra, though small, plays with a 
great deal of power, but also with a great 
deal of taste, and is typical of much of the 
music heard in our restaurants and caba- 
rets, which is becoming of a higher order 
all the time, so that while occasionally the 
conductors are forced by public demand, to 
descend to Tango and other things of a 


similar character, they manage to inter- 
polate all the time music of the best. 
Curiously, this music of the best is al 


ways that which provokes most applause. 

Irom this you may derive several les- 
sons. In the first place, it shows the ris- 
ing standard of musical intelligence and 
knowledge among our people. But there 
is, too, another side to it, and that is some- 
what sad; namely, that through the high 
pay offered good musicians by the hotels, 
restaurants and the cabarets, talented 
young people are often seduced from their 
studies, and so the opportunity to develop 
into something higher and better is lost 
maybe forever. 

Well, there you are! On the one side a 
good living, a sweet girl for a wife, and 
babies to put their little arms around your 
neck; and on the other side perhaps a 
great career, but, away from the public 
applause, the money and the newspaper 
notoriety, perhaps a lonesome life, and in 
old age, where you are alone, forgotten 
till the last hour, when, perhaps, you owe 
your interment and the one wreath on 
your grave to the kindness of a passing 
stranger ! . Your 

MepHuIsrTo. 


New England Conservatory Announces 
Benefits Bestowed 


Poston, Nov. 8.—The twenty-eighth an- 
nual report of the Beneficent Society of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, which 
has just been issued, shows that during 
the past season the beneficiary committee 
lent the amount of $1,331.30 to eleven 
beneficiaries, nine women and two men 
The finances of the society, which has an 
honorable history dating back to the pres- 
idency of Mary A. Livermore, are reported 
to be in good condition. The newly elected 
president is Mrs. Charles N. Bond. 

A sizable group of former and present 
pupils of the dramatic department of the 
New England Conservatory has been en- 
gaged for the performances of the Jewett 
players. The list includes Ruth Ahrens, 
Phyllis Grey, Gladys Talbot, Molly Mahr, 
Madeline St. Laurent and Lee Batabrook, 
all pupils of Clayton D. Gilbert, 
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RIDER-KELSEY SINGS. 


my 


An Exquisite Recital in Car- 
negie Hall, 


It is somewhat early 





to speak of a 
retrospective glance at the musical season, 
and the mere thought of a look into the 
future has something so appalling to the 
professional observer that it works an au- 


tomatic estoppel. But when the men sing- 


ers and the women singers of many kinds 
have ceased from troubling and the play- 
ers upon instruments of strings, the blow- 


ers upon wood and brass are again at 


rest it will be in order to reflect upon the 
spots which shone brightly in the wide 
and drab expanse. 

which Mrs. Corinne 


Rider-Kelsey gave in Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon will awaken pleasant 
and refreshing memories for the frequent- 
ers of the city’s concert rooms. Mme. 
Rider-Kélsey has artistic gifts and graces 
which placée her among the aristocratic 
few. She pursues the ideals which pre- 
sent themselaes to the vision of the elect, 
and she pursues them intelligently, af- 
fectionately and, what is much to the 
purpose, effectively. It is easy to see her 
model in her list of songs, as well as in 
her manner of singing, and no higher 
compliment can be paid her than to say 
that that model is Mme. Sembrich, and 
that time and again she reminded her 
hearers yesterday of her exemplar. Nor 
can a higher compliment be paid to the 
taste and intelligence of her auditors than 
to record the fact that they found their 
greatest pleasure in the songs which she 
sang with the nearest approach to Mme, 
Sembrich’s singing of them. 

lirst in the list of them was Handel's 
“Oh! Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me!” 
and next Brahms’s ‘‘Mainacht.” No local 
singer could have sung Scarlattl’s “Se 
Florindo’’ and Pergolesi's ‘Se tu m'ami"” 
as she sang them, or displayed a nicer 
sense of the essential things in which 
their beauty lies, but here she fell a little 
short of her who is supreme mistress in 
the field which these songs illustrate—@# 
circumstance which did not seem to be 
as much due to her singing as to the fail- 
ure of Mr. Baker; her accompanist, to ap- 
preciate the style demanded by the pure 
old classic Italian school. For tho man- 
ner in which she illustrated this style in 
the air from ‘‘Semele” it would be dif- 
ficult to find words of praise which might 
be suspected of extravagance. And this 
is true, too, of the lofty poetical expres- 
sion with which she uttered the Brahms 


The song recital 


song. 

In all her songs Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s 
volee was exquisite in quality. Ita 
purity, integrity of texture, steadiness and 


‘responsiveness to the demands made on 
it by the sentiment of the songs were.in 
themselves a joy, and her diction alike 
admirable in Italian, German, French and 
English. Her selections for the French 
list (‘Le colibri’ and ‘‘Les papillons,” by 
Chausson; Debussy’s “I.e pleure dans mon 
ceur” and especially Hné’s “A des 
oiseaux”) were extremely happy, and her 
English songs were less an anti-climax 
than usual. H. FE. K. 
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negie Hall where there will be room for the 
proverbial ‘‘Paderewski audience” in size as 
well as in enthusiasm. Meanwhile every- 
body is glad first love 













Corinne Rider- Kelsey. 


There Was cause for regret that Mr. Cun- 
ningham was’ prevented by a cold that made 
him voiceless from participating in the 
recital given at Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon by Mme. Rider-Kelsey; for he 
too is an excellent singer and there were 
some interesting duos on the original pro- 
gramme. But. the famous soprapo atoned 
for the loss by singing a score of songs, 
mostly gems, with a voice, a vocal art, and 
a charm of varied expression, in all of 
which only two or three living sopranos 
could have equalled her. Why this super- 
lative ‘artist, & star of the first magni- 
tude, so seldom delights Metropolitan audi- 
ences is a mystery. She is, to be sure, pri- 
marily an oratorio singer, and oratorios 
are not often heard in this city; but she 
could not be. heard too often as soloist at 
orchestral concerts, and herrecilal of yes- 
own in comparison with the greatest of 
lieder singers. 

Her programme 
Handel, and Pergolesi, 
Brabms, Wolf, and Grieg, 
La Forge, and Debussy, singing 
languages; and in each one had 
mire her correct pronunciation, as well as 


ranged from Scarlatti, 
through Schumann, 
to MacDowell, 


to have her repeat a glorious interpreta- 
tion of Handel’s “Oh' Sleep, why dost 
thou leave me?” and that she had to sing 
twice Wolf's mousetrap songs and Mac- 
Dowell’s “The Bluebell.” Grieg’s “‘Water- 
lily’ song was another treat. 
Other Sunday concerts were 

Aeolian Hall, where Mme. Homer 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
last Friday’s concert; at 


repeated 


ty an enormous audience, anf at the Cen- 
tury Opera House, which had its 
Sunday evening popular concert. 





terday showed that she also can hold her |}. 


in four}, 
to ad-|. 


her distinct | enunciation. There is no 
space to-day to enter into details. Suffice ‘ 
ii. to say that the audience was very eager |, 


given at 
and the 


the, Hippodrome, 
where Melba and Kubelik sang and played 


usual 
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in the New York Evening Post 


Mr. Krehbiel says that no other 
American singer could have sung as 
she sang. 


“It was a high 
* 


Mr. Henderson says: 
level of artistic excellence. * * 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s singing through- 
out was a delightful exhibition of vocal 
art highly developed.” 


“No 


has 


Mr. Max Smith says: more 
beautiful voice than hers been 
heard this season, nor have any of her 
predecessors shown a more nearly per- 
fect method of singing, a more nearly 
perfect diction, or a finer artistic intelli- 
gence.” 
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MME. RIDER. uR-KELSEY HEARD. 


Carries Shocush «| a Hara Programme 
With Saccess. 


Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano, 
was heard in a recital of somgs yesterday 
afternoon at Carnegie Hall. It had been 
announced that the occasion would take 
the form of a joint recital by Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey and the barytone Claude Cunnjng- 
ham, but owing to the latter’s sudden ill- 
ness the soprano had to carry the burdens 
of the afternoon alone. That she was 
fully able under these conditions to pre- 
sent successfully a programme curtalled 
in variety through the enforced change 
and in so large an auditorium can be said 
at the outset. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey, who is an Amer- 
ican singer, has won many laurels 
throughout the country as a soloist with 
leading orchestras and choral socteties. 
This was her first appearance ‘here in re- 
cital, and that the event was one of much 
interest to her many admirers was shown 
by the large audience. 

The programme she offered contained 
some twenty songs that were excellently 
adapted to her lyric quality of voice and 
style. There were numbers by Scarlatti, 
Pergolesi and other old writers, which 
were followed by German, French and 
Eng)ish songs. There was also one in 
the Scotch dialect, 
Bairnie,” by Henschel. 

This singer's ‘beautiful voice has never 
been heard here to better advantage than 
yesterday nor has her fine vocal skill been 
disclosed more fully. It was a high level 
of artistic excellence which her delivery 
reached in an old French selection called 
“L’Insensible” (menuet, 1735) and again 
in Handels “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?’ which she sang with ex- 
quisite feeling. 

In such charming numbers as these and 
in the songs following, some of which 
called for even more sentiment, it is to be 
said that save a few lapses in clearness of 
enunciation Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s singing ! 
througnout was a delightful evidence of 
vocal art as highly developed. 

Some of the other songs in the Ist were 
Schumann’s “Auftrage,” Brahms’s “Die 
Mainacht,” “Le Colibri” and “Les papil- 
lons” of Chausson and MacDowell’s “Long 
Ago” and “The Bluebell.” Charles Albert 
Baker accompanied the singer and with 
excellent taste. 
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More nearly perfect method of singing, 
& more nearly perfect diction and finer 


-— wie 


artistic intelligence, 

In the past Mme. Corinne, Rider-Kel- 
1} sey’s singing had seemed at times 
somewhat cold, somewhat colorless. 
Yesterday, however, that was far from 
being the case. There were no otlt- 
breaks of impassioned vehemence, to 
be sure. But her interpretations, which 
revealed the insight, the analytical 
study and the careful preparation of a], 
true artist, had real emotional vitality, 
whatever the mood of her songs, and 
more than once she penetrated into the 
heart of music and poetry. 
rt Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s lower register 
4} has acquired richness of timbre and 
volume, a warmth and expressiveness 
which it formerly did not possess. The 
| quality of those tones, so full, so clear, 
sec ear-filling, is that of a mezzo rather 
than a soprano. 

But fit was not only the beauty of the 
| singer’s voice that compelled admira- 

| tion. Her skill in combining distinct 
and intelligent diction, ash she did, for 
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If Corinne Rider-Kelsey, who has de- 4 

3 voted most of her time to singing in| ,, 

oratorio, fails to win enthusiaatic rec-| t. 

Ognition in the domain of the song re-j| Nn 

cital, which she entered alone yester-/| Cc 

¢ day afternoon in Carnegie Hall in-| ¥ 

£ stead of with the co-operation of; ¢ 

« | Claude Cunningham, who was indis- {| U 
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ei} the public. No -more beautiful voice 
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instance, in Wolf's difficult ““Mausfallen ¢ 
Q | Spruech lein,” with a production of t 
smooth and free-flowing resonance; her c 
fine command of breath, her perfect tr 
n| attack and suspension of tone, her re- a 
‘ft markable legato, her quiet dignity and] 4+ 
ba” repose, were several of many points of t 
t | excellence. A tendency to Indulge in 
, £00 slow a portamento represented the Pp 
e' only important point on the reverse side v 
¥* of the medal. it 
a Among Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s finest e 
achievements were Handel’s “O, Sleep,” 
ie , Carey’ s “A Pastorale,” Schumann's a 
6° - Aufracge,” Brahms’s “Die Main: cht, ef 
£3! ‘hausson’s “Te ( ‘ollibri,” Debussy’s “Il 
3 | pleure dans mon coeur,” Henschel’s 
ur} Se aga Shou, My Bairnie,” and Lala 
{-| woirs “Maustalia ‘Seruan te repeat | a 
- MacDoweéll’s “The prueoh lein” and] yj, 


Bluebell.” 


Charles 
ere ve Baker provided excellent 


accom- 
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ALL-AMERICAN SONG 
RECITAL BY HEMUS 


Baritone Sings Admirably and His 
Program Justifies Itself— 
Four Composers on It 


“America for Americans” was Percy He- 
mus’s motto when he gave his song recital 
at AZolian Hall, New York, on Wednes- 
day evening of last week. It required 
courage for Mr, Hemus to present such a 
program, for unfortunately our public has 
not yet arrived at the point where it takes 
the interest in American works that it 
does in foreign compositions by tried and 
tested composers. 

This notwithstanding, an audience of 


very considerable numbers gathered to 
hear the program of songs by Ward-Ste- 
phens, Egon Piitz, Sidney Homer and Ar- 
thur Bergh. It read as follows: 

‘. Ward Senene, “To Nature,” ‘Pain of Sepa- 
ration,” “To One Unknown,” “Hour of Dreams’’; 


2. Egon Putz, “Annabel Lee”; 3. Sidney Homer, 
“Sing Me a Song,” “’Way Down South,” ‘Sing to 


Me, Sing,” “The Song of the Shirt”; 4. Arthur © 


Bergh, “A Dilemma,” “A Prayer for Sleep,” ‘‘The 
Fate of the Flimflam,” ‘The: Night Rider’’; 
5. Arthur Bergh, “The Raven.” 

Mr. Hemus showed throughout the pro- 
gram that he is a singer from whom it is 
reasonable to expect musicianly inter- 
pretations. His voice has a fine ring, is 
typically baritonal in quality and is ca- 
pable of reflecting many emotions. In 
several songs he revealed a dramatic sense, 
though his art on this occasion seemed to 
find its happiest expression in the lyricism 
of such songs as “Hour of Dreams,” “To 
One Unknown,” the latter of which was 
redemanded, and “Way Down _ South.” 
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Mr. Hemus has his messa di voce well 
under control and more than one charming 
bit of vocalization was done through this 
means. There was dramatic power ex- 
hibited, too, in Mr. Bergh’s stirring “The 
Night Rider’—a song which every bari- 
tone should make his own—and poignant 
feeling in the stupendous “A Prayer for 
Sleep.” Mr. Hemus scored heavily, too, 
in the clever setting by Mr. Bergh of 
Eugene Field’s “The Fate of the Flim- 
flam,” nonsense music to nonsense verse, 
scintillating in its brilliant sparkle, the au- 
dience liking it so much as to make its 
repetition necessary. 

In reading “The Raven” Mr. Hemus 
gave further evidence of his dramatic 
feeling and gave an interpretation of 
Poe’s famous lines that was convincing, 
through the sincerity of the reader, and 
because it was without any rant or sur- 
plus emotion. 

Messrs. Stephens, Piitz and Bergh pre- 
sided at the piano for their songs, while 
Mr. Piitz also played Mr. Homer’s songs, 
Mr. Homer being unable to appear. 

A. W. K. 


Comments of other New York critics: 


Ward Stephens, Egon Pitz, Sidney Homer and 
Arthur Bergh were the composers and some of 
their efforts deserve recognition because of the 
originality and worth of what they accomplished. 
Percy Hemus, who was the sole interpreter of 
these novelties, made a favorable impression upon 
a large audience. He has a resonant baritone voice 
and a marked dramatic quality.—The World. 

Mr. Hemus sang with distinction and authority. 
His voice is of a fine quality, very rich in reso- 
nance, and he showed himself possessed of strong 
feeling for dramatic effect and variety of tone 
color. His only vocal lack was on hjgh notes in 
full voice. ; 4 : 

The program was interesting as showing that a 
complete recital can be made up of American songs, 
even from so narrow a field as four living com- 
posers.—The Times. 





RIVERSIDE CHORAL CLUB 


New York West Side Organization Be- 
gins Fifth Season with Concert 


The Riverside Choral Club entered upon 
its fifth season with a grand opera con- 
cert given in the First United Presbyterian 
Church, Thursday evening of last week. 
With a membership of seventy-five, and 
under the conductorship of Earle A. 
Wayne, the club is distinctive in its musi- 
cal organization in that its members include 
only those singers of the upper west side 
of New York. Its aim is to assist in the 
musical development of that section of the 
city. 

The program embraced selections from 
“The Bohemian Girl,” “Ernani,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Lucretia Borgia,” “Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann,” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The assisting artists were Renee Schieber, 
soprano, and Helen Scholder, ’cellist. Miss 
Schieber rendered in a forcible manner the 
dramatic Aria, “Ah! fors é Lui” from “La 
Traviata.” Particularly pleasing was she 
in her group of two English songs, “Love, 
I have won you,” by Ronald, and “The 
Laggard” by Case, to which she graciously 
responded with an encore, “The Year’s at 
the Spring,” by Beach. Miss Scholder’s 
’cello offerings comprised “Variations 
Svmphoniques,’ by Boellman, and The 
“Cantilena” by Golterman, responding with 
the ever favorite “Traumerei.” 

The accompanists were Florence M. Win- 
selmann and Margaret J. C. Phillips. 
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Gadski Thrills Capacity Audience in 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 3.—Mme. Johanna 
Gadski was heard by a capacity audience 
Sunday afternoon under the local direction 
of Clara Bowen Shepard. Mme. Gadski 
thrilled the multitude with splendid vocal 
art. Her lieder singing was especially re- 
markable in Franz’s “Aus Meinen Grossen 


»chmerzen,” Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” and 
Wagner’s “Im_ Treibhaus.” Additional 
numbers included Schubert's ‘“Erlking,” 


Wagner’s “Cry of the Valkyries” and a 
song by Edwin Schneider, who assisted 
Mme. Gadski admirably at the piano. 
Alexander MacFayden, the local composer, 
who was in the audience, was honored by 
the use of his “Love is the Wind.” 

M. N. S. 
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KUNWALD TQ PLAY 
STRAUSS NOVELTIES 


“‘Festliches Praeludium” and a 
Motet Still in Manuscript Secured 
for Cincinnati Symphony 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 1.—Enthusiastic as 
ever over the possibilities of his work in 
Cincinnati, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, reached the city Thursday. He 
declared that, while he enjoyed his Sum- 
mer abroad, his thoughts were constantly 
upon his orchestra in Cincinnati, which is 
readily understood after one surveys even 
in a brief fashion his remarkable success 
with the organization last season and the 
still more remarkable reception which the 
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John Thiessen, the New Music Critic of 
the Cincinnati “Commercial Tribune” 


. 

Cincinnati public, a most conservative one, 
accorded to him. That its appreciation of 
him and of his success with the orchestra 
is not going to expend itself in hand clap- 
ping has been proved by the orders for 
season tickets which are several thousands 
of dollars in excess of those received last 
year. Naturally all musical Cincinnati is 
jubilant over this fact. The first concerts 
will take place November 15 and 16 with a 
\Wagner program. 

Dr. Kunwald has brought a number of 
novelties with him, among them two com- 
positions of Richard Strauss, the first of 
which, “Festliches Praeludium,” will also 
be played in New York this Winter. The 
second, still in manuscript, is a twenty- 
voiced motet for chorus, solo and orches- 
tra. This will receive its first hearing in 
3erlin this winter. Dr. Kunwald did not 
consider Schonberg worth his attention. 
Dr. Kunwald considers his music com- 
parable to certain forms of literature 
which appeal because of their decadent 
tendencies. 

The most important event of the week 
in artistic circles was the first meeting of 
the season of the MacDowell Club which 
had as its guest of honor Mrs. McDowell, 
the widow of the composer. In the short 


address which she made Mrs. MacDowell 
suggested that all the MacDowell clubs in 
the country federate, a suggestion which 
commended itself greatly to the club, 
though no steps were taken to organize at 
present. 

A delightful program was presented by 
John Hoffman and George Leighton. Mr. 
Hoffman sang a group of MacDowell 
songs, with Mr. Leighton at the piano. 
These included “The Swan Bent Lo,” “Oh 
Lovely Rose,” “A Maid Sings Light” and 
the following all by members of the local 
club: “What the Moon Saw,” Edgar 
Stillman Kelley; “Love Symphony,” Paul 
Bliss; “Sweethearts of the Violet,” George 
Leighton. Several of the artist members 
of the club exhibited their work, among 
them Clement Barnhorn, who showed the 
model of a beautiful fountain to be placed 
on the grounds of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory as a memorial to Clara Baur. 

John Theissen, formerly of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, has recently assumed the 
position of music critic of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, a paper which has 
always been distinguished for the justice 
of its musical criticisms and for the broad 
and comprehensive character of its musical 
columns. Mr. Theissen is_ particularly 
qualifled for the work in several directions. 
He is a lawyer, his legal studies giving him 
the balance and correctness of judgment so 
necessary to acceptable criticism, and he 
also speaks with authority as he is a prac- 
tical musician, playing both the piano and 
violin. Mr. Theissen also has to his credit 
a number of playlets and sketches which 
have been given with much success not 
only in Cincinnati but also in the. cities 


further east. A. K. H. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST ORGAN 





Distinction Formerly American Now 
Belongs to Germany 


Until quite recently the honor of having 
the largest organ in the world was held by 
the United States, but it has now passed 
to Germany. The new organ of St. 
Michael’s Church, Hamburg, contains 
12,174 pipes and eighty-six bells distributed 
over 163 speaking stops, all of which ex- 
tend throughout the entire compass of 61 
notes on the manuals and 32 on the pedals. 
The famous United States-built organ at 
the St. Louis Exposition contains 140 
speaking stops, several of which are bor- 
rowed, and about 10,000 pipes. This organ 
has been set up in John Wanamaker’s 
store in Philadelphia. 

In an account of the Hamburg instru- 
ment by the Rev. J. H. Burn, which ap- 
peared in the London Organist and Choir- 
master, we are informed’ that “Through 
the generosity of a wealthy trust (the 
Godeffroy-Stifftung) which bore the entire 
expense, there was no _ restriction as to 
cost, the only condition being that the in- 
strument should be the very best that could 
be made. 

“Nearly all the metal pipes contain from 
90 to 95 per cent. of pure tin. A larger 
proportion of lead than 100 per cent. is 
only used for five stops requiring specially 
heavy metal; and, on the other hand, the 
tubes of four powerful reeds are made of 
zinc, which in these particular cases is 
found by Messrs. Walcker (the builders) 
to be the most desired material for obtain- 
ing the desired effect. The action is elec- 
tro-pneumatic, and the console—detached 
but not reversed—stands a few feet in 
front of the case, 

“The instrument is situated in a gallery 
at the west end of the church. It is ar- 
ranged in five stories or tiers—the Echo 
organ at the top, between the ceiling and 
the rafters. The pipes of this department 
are from 160 to I&o feet distant from the 
keys.” 
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THE IDEAL HOME MUSIC LIBRARY 
IS THE WORLDS GREATEST HOME MUSIC WORK 


OW would you like to possess on your piano or music cabinet—responsive to every mood and 
gratifying your every whim—a convenient ten-volume library of piano and of vocal music, 
containing every conceivable kind of music such as classic, modern, standard, operatic, sacred, 

and dance compositions, arranged in such a way that you as an average player can easily master 
them? If you desire your home piano to be the chief factor in each evening’s enjoyment, if you are dis- 
satisfied with the costliness and inevitable shabbiness of sheet music, you will be more than satisfied with 


“The IDEAL HOME MUSIC LIBRARY” 


which has succeeded in pleasing every one of the many thousand music-lovers who are its proud 








possessors to-day 
and a joy forever.” 
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Actual Size, 15 x 10 x 11 inches 
MEMORABLE epoch in the history of music was inaugurated through the recent publication 





as one enthusiastic admirer so aptly expressed it, “The ‘Ideal’ is a thing of beauty 





See 
I 





How It Came To Be—What It Is 


NOT A “CUT AND DRIED” WORK 


Most musical collections are “cut and 
dried” in that they are bulky volumes of 
difficult music put together without re- 
gard to their suitability for use in the 
home. The method by which The Ideal 
Home Music Library was compiled 
stands out in sharp contrast. 


HOW IT CAME TO BE 
The idea of The Ideal Home Music Li- 


brary occurred to the compiler about 
twelve years ago, and over ten years were 
spent in studying the home music field 
and in gathering together the composi- 
tions which comprise its contents, the 
challenge for each number being the 
magic word “melody,” and each one has 
met this severest of tests. 


WHAT “THE IDEAL LIBRARY” IS 


The Ideal Home Music Library is ex- 
actly what its name implies, a perfect 
compilation of piano and of vocal music 
for use in the home. It comprises ten 
(10) convenient volumes of piano and of 
vocal music with a Practical Guide to its 
use, the entire set housed in a substan 
tial case (illustrated on the left) which 
may be placed on the piano or on the 
music cabinet—a thing of beauty as well 
as usefulness. 


| EVERY CONCEIVABLE KIND OF MUSIC 


Among the more than one thousand 
piano and vocal numbers, specially ar- 
ranged for home use, contained in The 
Ideal Home Music Library will be found 
every conceivable kind of music—classic, 
modern, standard, operatic, sacred, senti- 
mental, dance—in fact every kind and 
class to appeal to every taste. 


THE “PRACTICAL GUIDE” 


Here again is at once a remarkable and 
an absolutely exclusive feature. The 
Practical Guide leads you through the 
3,000 pages of “The Ideal Home Music 
Library” just as a “Baedeker” conducts 
you through Europe, bringing out the 
strong points of each individual volume 
and rendering intelligent use of the mu- 
sic possible from the very start. 


ITS SPHERE OF USEFULNESS 


The usefulness of The Ideal Home Music 
Library is absolutely without limit in 
every home where music is a factor in 
the recreational plan. Every member of 
the family from the lover of classic 
music to the five-year-old nursery rhyme 
singer will find his particular taste ca- 
tered to by an abundance of just that 
kind of music he prefers, and he will 
_ further find that every number is readily 
| performed. 








by Charles Scribner’s Sons of “The Ideal Home Music Library,” and the immediate favor with 
which it has been received affords conerete evidence of timely issue. Conceived more than 
twelve years ago and gradually worked out as a labor of love, it fulfils far beyond the wildest expecta- 
tions every enthusiast’s dream of an ideal home musical compilation, and, most important of all, the 
formation of The Scribner Music Club not only makes possible your purchase of the work at a substan- 
tial saving on the publishers’ price, but you have the added advantage of paying for it in convenient 


monthly remittances. 


€ 





Within the limits of this page, adequate description of this tremendous work is obviously utterly impos- 


sible. Bearing this fact in mind we have prepared a dainty booklet entitled “The Ideal Home Music * INFORMATION ~ 
Library—How It Came To Be and What It Is,” which we are desirous of placing in the hands of f COUPON @ OTHE IDEAL® & 
every home music-lover. Its contents include a readable and interesting description of the entire  ,* HOME MUSIC LIBRARY 
work; the complete contents list of each volume; actual music excerpts to try upon the piano; & SCRIBNER ' 
and, most important of all, - 4 MUSIC CLUB 

~ re 599 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Complete information regarding how to secure the work for & Please send me, free of charge and ar 
¢ 





599 Fifth Avenue 


without obligation on my part, this 


’ . . . . . ‘ + ' 
a limited time at a very special price-saving. &  ccklet and detaile cf THE scrip- | 4-\ 


THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB (Charles Scribner's Sons) *,// 
New York City rs 


NER MUSIC CLUB Price-Saving Plan 


? 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
IN A POPULAR CONCERT 


Enthusiasm Runs High Throughout a 
Long Program—Cordelia Lee the 


Violin Soloist 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 4.—There 
can be no question as to the propriety of 
the use of the term “popular” in its lit- 
eral sense as applied to the Sunday con- 
certs by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. The 
second of these for the season was played 
to the usual capacity house. From the 
opening Hungarian “Rakoczy” March, by 
Berlioz, to the Liszt Polonaise, No. 2, or- 
chestrated by Karl  Muller-Berghaus, 
which closed a program fully two hours 
in length, interest never flagged. Follow- 
ing the Overture to Auber’s “Masaniello” 
came “the novelty”—four movements from 
the Sibelius Suite, “Scénes Historiques,” 
played for the first time in America. The 
Bachanale from  Saint-Saéns’s “Samson 
et Dalila” was brilliant and stirring. The 
bewitching waltz from Volkmann’s Sere- 
nade, No. 2, for string orchestra, was ex- 
tremely well played—and played again for 
the satisfaction of a clamoring audience. 

Cordelia Lee, violinist and assisting so- 
loist, was given a cordial reception as one 
of western American birth, a former pu- 
pil of Heinrich Hoevel, of Minneapolis. 
Miss Lee essayed the beautiful Bruch 
Concerto No, 1, in G Minor, displaying a 
large measure of talent and temperament. 
She applied herself earnestly to the task 
before her, producing a tone that was, for 
the most part, clear and refined, but lack- 
ing, on the whole, the sustaining power 
necessary for a truly artistic and dignified 
delivery of the Bruch phraseology. Fre- 
quent exaggerated rhythmic and dynamic 
variations appeared as one of a kind with 
an apparently affected swaying of the 
body which bespoke lack of control and 
artistic poise. 

As an accomplished young player fair 
and lithe of figure, ambitious, with some 
experience to her credit and more ahead 
of her, Miss Lee won the plaudits and 
good will of an encouraging audience. 

Fr. L. C. B. 

Susan Strong, the American soprano 
who runs a laundry in London, is to give a 
song recital in London this month. 


' 
‘ 








Schumann-Heink Made Spokane “Citizen” 
After Giving 5,000 Children Free Concert 














Mme. Schumann-Heink (at the Right) andSome of the Spokane School Children Who Honored Her 


POKANE, Oct. 30.—Mme. Ernestine 

Schumann-Heink, the contralto, was 
made an honorary citizen of Spokane on 
her recent visit here, the event being the 
occasion for a civic reception of the fa- 


From Recent Concert Programmes 


OF 


Famous Singers 


MARION BAUER 
Over tHe FRUIS .ccccccsvss 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 








June (O Sunny days of June!) ....... 
Be 1OVG, WES B GOP icc crees Loe eeewe cmon 


BEY BWGMEMORTE BRE Lice cc sieccecscvves 
GENA BRANSCOMBE 
The Morning Wind. 





(From Song Cycle “The Sun Dial’’) 


In Aready by Moonlight... 


(From Song Cycle “The Sun Dial’’) 


Beeee, SHO, BE MOOD iiss avcccavecs 
Ould Doctor Ma’Ginn.. 


G. W. CHADWICK 


The Maiden and the Butterfly 
ce eee ; 
O love and joy 


MABEL W. DANIELS 
PAF OPORE cescee 
ARTHUR FOOTE 


On the Way to Kew 
Constancy , auaaion 
There sits a bird on every tree 


G. A. GRANT SCHAEFER 


The Song of Saul... 
The Sea 


RRUNO HUHN 

















Israfel 
Unfearing 
Invictus 


MARGARET RUTHVEN LANG 





ae SS GONG. cc cece 
EDWARD MACDOWELL 

A maid sings light... 
JOHN W. METCALF 


Hark, as the twilight pale 
(Persian serenade) 
Love and springtime 
WARD-STEPHENS 


Hour of Dreams 
The Rose’s Cup 
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Franz EKgenieff 
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.Christine Miller 
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. Herbert Witherspoon 
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.Alessandro Bonci 
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Percy Hemus 
Miss Zora Augusta Shaw 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON, 120 Boylston St. 
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mous singer. \t the conclusion of the 
concert Mayor William J. Hindley pre- 
sented the artist with a handsomely en- 
graved parchment, signed by himself and 
the other city commissioners, and creating 
her “an honorary citizen for all time of the 
city of Spokane.” 

All this because Schumann-Heink kept 
her promise made to a group of small boys 
two years ago and gave a free concert 
solely for 5,000 school children in the State 
armory at Spokane. When the singer was 
here in 1911 several of the choir boys of 
All Saints’ Cathedral sang for her. One 
of the choir, thirteen-year-old Jimmie Ste- 
vens, could not take part because of tooth- 
ache. Mme. Schumann-Heink went to his 
home, bought him a complete outfit of 
clothes and had his offending teeth attend- 
ed to. It was then she promised to sing 
just for the children of Spokane on her 
next visit. 

Three days before arriving here this 
time she notified the committee of society 
women in charge of her concert that she 
wanted a special concert for children, with 
grownups excluded. 

When the diva left her apartments for 
the armory she was so happy that she sang 
eight numbers in this improvised concert. 
In further proof of her happiness Schu- 
mann-Heink granted every request made 


of her that day. A moving-picture opera 
tor was given permission to transfer the 
scene to a film, and she consented to re 
ceiving the “spotlight” while she was sing 
ing, that the film might show her the 
clearer. 

Then, when a dozen litle boys and girls 
ran upon the platform to smother her with 
great bouquets of flowers, the singer kissed 
each one and made them stand beside her 
while the camera caught the scene. To 
cap the climax Mme. Schumann-Heink 
consented to remain in the hall while a 
flashlight was taken. 

“When it 1s a little child you mention, it 
is easy for Schumann-Heink to be happy,” 
said the contralto after the concert. 
“When you say ‘children’ you could easily 
make me jump in the river if it were nec- 
essary to save the little ones.” 


Boston Pupil of Liszt Gives Intimate 
Lecture on That Master 

Boston, Nov. 3.—John Orth, a Boston 

pupil of Franz Liszt, gave a lecture on that 

German master Sunday afternoon in the 

lecture hall of the Boston Public Library. 

\ir. Orth’s reminiscences were of a per- 


sonal and intimate character. Mr. Orth 
concluded the lecture by playing a numbet 
of Liszt’s compositions. W. H. L. 
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~NEW CONCERT OFFERINGS IN MUNICH 





Chamber Music Organization Plays an Interesting Trio by Blind 
Landgrave Alexander of Hessen—Bruno Walter New Leader of 
Musical Academy Concerts—Royal Opera’s Verdi Centenary 


Municn, Oct. 15.—A novelty in Munich 
musical circles is the “Introductory Con- 
certs of the Society of the Certificated 
Musicians of Germany,” of which three 
have already been given. But this new 
arrangement has not been entirely success- 
ful. The friend of art is not interested as 
to whether a performing artist is certified 
or not; what he wants is artistic inter- 
pretation. 

The “New Society for Chamber-Music” 
and the “Union of wind instrument musi- 
cians of the Court Theater,” offered some- 
thing more interesting in a composition of 
the blind Landgrave Alexander Frederick 


of Hessen, a trio for piano, clarinet and 
French horn. The work, which recalls 
Brahms, is the production of a skilful 
musician. Still more important was a trio, 
for piano, violin and flute, by César Franck 
which exercised a charming effect in the 
extraordinary reproduction by August 
Schmid-Lindner, pianist, Mr. Sichen, violin, 
and: Emmeran Stoeber ’cello.. The sym- 
phony, for ’cello and orchestra, which Em- 
meran Stoeber gave in his farewell con- 
cert in the concert hall of the “Four-Sea- 
sons Hotel” was another first production. 
The tomposer, Gottfried Ruedinger, gives 
in this work a strong proof of talent and 
Mr. Stoeber in playing it gave further evi- 
dence of his great ability and made his 
farewell still more difficult for the musical 
world of Munich. He is going to America. 

In the song soirées Maria Philippi, a 
singer of eminent power of expression and 
a wonderful voice, and Lula Myrz-Gmeiner, 
who sang a cycle of thirteen poems by 


Richard Dehmel, set to music by Hermann 
Zilcher, were highly successful. 

The charming rs. Elsa Laura von 
Wolzogen obtaitied stormy applause for her 
songs on the lute: “Songs at the Fireplace,” 
“On the Highway,” “Ballads,” “Fronr the 
Cradle to the Grave” and “Entertaining 
Thinks.” The humor of this beautiful 
singer is beyond all criticism. 

A certain festivity is always connected 
with the concert of the Musical Academy, 
performed by the orchestra of the Royal 
Opera. Since Felix Mottl’s death the posi- 
tion of director has been vacant and for 


the last two years distinguished leaders, 
partly from foreign countries, have taken 
part in the direction. They have included: 
Ernst von Schuch, of Dresden; Karl Pan- 
zer, Diisseldorf; Hugo Rohr, Munich; Max 
Fiedler, Hamburg, and Bruno Walter, 
Vienna. Now Bruno Walter is the “Royal 
Bavarian General Music Director” and the 
concerts of the Musical. Academy have 
once again received a permanent leader. 
For the’ first concert.on Monday, October 
20, Edyth Walker has been secured as solo- 
ist and she will sing an aria from “Eury- 
anthe” by Weber. 

The Munich Royal Opera celebrated the 
Verdi centenary by giving new stage set- 
tings to several of his works. I have the 
privilege of attending on the fourth eve- 
ning a performance of the “Masked Ball” 
in which Heinrich Knote showed a won- 
derful development of his brilliant tenor, 
which moved the audience to tempestuous 
applause. T. O. STOEGER. 





NEW JOSEFFY PIANO WORK 


Famed Teacher Compiles Valuable Prin- 
ciples of Technical Perfection 


The appearance of a work on piano 
technic by the distinguished pianist and 
teacher, Rafael Joseffy, is an important 
event in musical circles. For there is no 
one in America today whose opinions and 
utterances concerning the art of piano 
playing are mort earnestly sought. From 
the press of his publishers, G. Schirmer, 
New York, comes the volume entitled 
“First Studies for the Piano.” Mr. Joseffy 
has taken up elementary matters and dealt 
with them in the way which he has taught 
for many years, and it is this that makes 
the volume extraordinarily valuable. 

In order, one finds “Position and Move- 
ment of the Arm and Hand,” “The Down- 
stroke,” a discussion of thirds, fourths, 
preparatory exercises for sixths, for 
strengthening the fifth and fourth fingers, 
“Five-finger Exercises,” “Two-finger Ex- 
ercises,” exercises for the thumb, exercises 
on the black keys, in velocity and with sev- 
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eral black keys; chromatic tones, prepara- 
tory exercises for scales, the diatonic scales, 
in major and minor; arpeggios and chord 
passages, “grand arpeggios,” diminished 
seventh chords, dominant and subordinate 
seventh chords, the matter of connecting 
the fingers, three and four-finger exercises, 
the trill, thirds, preparatory exercises for 
scales in thirds, staccato exercises, chro- 
matic exercises and scales, finger-spreading, 
sixths, preparation for scales in sixths and 
scales in sixths. 

This may seem a mass of material to be 
crowded into one volume yet Mr. Joseffy 
has handled it in so orderly a manner that 
it is easily grasped by the serious student. 
If one examines the volume carefully one 
will note a certain individuality in the man- 
ner in which the exercises are written. 
There are many familiar pedagogic meth- 
ods adopted, methods which have proven 
valuable to the noted teacher for many 
years. To the painstaking piano instructor 
the volume must prove of unquestionable 
worth. A. W. K. 

First Stupies For THE Prano. By Rafael 


Joseffy. Published by G, Schirmer, New York. 
Price, in cloth, $2.00 net. 





OPENING PIANOLA RECITAL 





Manhattan Ladies Quartet Delights in 
First Zolian Program 


The Manhattan Ladies Quartet, com- 
posed of Irene Cumming, first soprano, 
Isabel Thorpe, second soprano, Grace Dun- 
can, first alto, Anna Winkopp, second alto, 
assistéd at the first pianola recital of the 
season given in Afolian Hall last Wednes- 
day afternoon. Dion W. Kennedy presided 
at the organ and Gerard Chatfield at the 


Pianola. The following program was 
given: 
Prelude, G. Minor, Rachmaninoff, Pianola; 


“The Lost Chord,” Sullivan, Manhattan Quartet, 
accompanied by organ; Theme and_ Variations, 
Moskowski, A®olian pipe organ; Ballade in F, 
Chopin, Pianola; “The Robin Laughed,” Harriet 
Ware, Manhattan Quartet; Etude in D Fiat, 
Liszt, Pianola; ‘“‘Amarella,’”’ Winne, Manhattan 
Quartet, accompanied by Pianola. 


The concert was largely attended and was 
an auspicious opening of the series of 


events to be given this season under the | 


auspices of the A®olian Company’s concert 
department. At each of these recitals there 
will be assisting artists of prominence and 
several novelties of a decidedly interesting 
nature will be introduced. 

At the concert Wednesday particularly 
artistic work was done in the accompani- 
ments and in the solos by the use of the 
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HERMANN KLEIN 


pianola. The selections by the quartet 
were given with the care and finish which 
characterizes the performances of this ad- 
mirable organization. 





New York Appearances for 


Pavlowa 


Anna Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, and 
her company will return to New York for 
a week’s engagement at the Manhattan Op- 
era House beginning November 17. Orig- 
inally the only New York appearances on 
her schedule were those of November 3 at 
the Metropolitan and November 4 in 
Brooklyn. However, still another appear- 
ance for the dancer in New York has been 
scheduled for the night of December 19, 
when she and her company will appear at 
the Pavlowa Carnival, to be held in Madi- 
son Square Garden. 


More 





In the recent convention of school teach- 
ers at Bangor, Me., the music was in 
charge of Adelbert Wells Sprague, who is 
a graduate of the Maine State College and 
of the musical department of Harvard 
College. Mr. Sprague had an orchestra of 
forty high school pupils from all parts of 
the State. 
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Richard Strauss Uses New ‘‘Pump Instrument” in His Latest 
Orchestral Work—Lehmann and Farrar to Appear Together 
Again Next Summer in Salzburg “Don Giovanni’’—Leon 
Rains for Leipsic’s Municipal Opera—Plea for the Delius 
Pianoforte Concerto—Thomas Beecham and Opera in English 
—New “Engadine Symphony” by Mikorey a Massive Work 








ALZBURG’S festival performance of 
“Don Giovanni” next August in con- 
nection with the dedication of the Mo- 
zarteum will have at least three of the 
roles cast as for the performances given at 
the last festival four years ago. Lilli Leh- 
mann, her sixty-odd Summers _ notwith- 
standing, will be the Donna Anna, Ger- 
aldine Farrar as a vivacious Zerlina will 
appear in a cohgenial role she has no op- 
portunity to sing at the Metropolitan, and 
Andrea de Segurola will be Leporello. Not 
Antonio Scotti, however, but John Forsell, 
the Swedish baritone, is to be the I914 


Don, while John McCormack, who has 
shown on the concert stage here how he 
can sing Mozart’s music, will appear as 
Ottavio. Who is to be the the Donna El- 


vira of Frau Lilli’s party has not been an- 


nounced, but it is highly probable that Jo- 
hanna Gadski, who is one of Lehmann’s 
few personal friends, will again undertake 
Three performances of the work 
will be given, Dr. Karl Muck conducting 
all three. 

In the two performances of “The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio” to be contributed 
by the Vienna Court Opera an American 
tenor, William Piccaver, will participate. 
Selina Kurz and Frau Gutheil-Schoder will 
have the principal female roles. The three 
concerts to be given by Vienna’s famous 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Nikisch and Dr. Muck will 
offer a résumé of the development of sym- 
phonic music on Austrian soil from the 
early classics down to Rruckner. Seldom 
neard works of Mozart will be played at a 
concert conducted by the Mozarteum’s di- 
rector, Paul Graener; the Busch Quartet 
and Alfred Grinfeld, the Viennese pianist, 
will provide a chamber music concert, 
while at the beginning and end of the fes- 
tival Mozart’s ecclesiastical music will be 
heard. 

* « © 


ONCERNING Richard Strauss’s latest 
printed work, the “Festliches Przlu- 
dium,” composed especially for the inau- 
zuration of the Vienna Society of Music 
Lovers’ new concert hall in Vienna last 
month, Robin H. Legge, anticipating its in- 
troduction in London at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, declares after seeing 
the score that it is “a wonderful thing, 
written as it is for 156 separate instru- 
ments, ninety-six being strings and twelve 
trumpets.” Six of the trumpets make their 
appearance only in the peroration and are 
commanded to stand either above the or- 
chestra or outside at the two wings. 

“The opening is given to the organ, 
which begins with three triads, C, A, E flat, 
and the great tune upon which the musical 
building is constructed, so to speak, is 
quite a simple diatonic tune, a kind of 
cross between ‘Rule, Britannia’ and the 
theme of the finale of one of Brahms’s 
symphonies, for the moment I forget 
which. It is a version of this tune that 
the trumpets aforesaid blazen forth in the 
peroration. After the organ has played 
sixteen opening bars the bassoons hold on 
the note G for sixteen further bars without 
a breath-break. In order to perform this 
quasi-miracle, Strauss gives the direction 
that the players shall use Samuel’s ‘Atro- 
phor.’ ’ 

After making investigations at the Lon- 
don agency for the zxrophor Mr. Legge 
explains in the Daily Telegraph that “after 
all it is a kind of pump” and that it is 
“simplicity itself, for it consists merely of 
a bellows worked by the foot of the player, 
which is connected with the wind instru- 
ment by a length of rubber tubing. By 
means of this tube and bellows any note 


or series of notes may be sustained or 
played for just as long a period of time 
as the player may desire, while the saving 
in breath, and consequently strength, is 
obviously very great. 

“That it is no toy is clear from the en- 
thusiasm in its behalf of such men as Rich- 
ter, Strausg—who calls it epoch-making, 
and states that its inventor, Mr. Samuels, 
has opened up by its means an entirely 
new field for orchestral technic—Siegfried 


ROSPECTIVE engagements for the 
Leipsic Municipal Opera include the 
annexing of Leon Rains, or Prof. Leon 
Rains, to give him the benefit of a title 
free for all in this country but conferred 
only by the State in Germany. The Amer- 
ican singer, who had a long career at the 
Dresden Court Opera, is under considera- 
tion for the position of first bass. 

Otto Lohse continues to infuse new life 
into the opera situation in the staid old 
Saxon city on the Pleisse. When he brings 
forward “Julien” this month he will be 
giving the Charpentier novelty its first per- 
formance in German. 


* * * 


HY doesn’t one of the “much-orches- 
trated” pianoforte artists make us 
acquainted with the pianoforte concerto 
composed by that one-time Florida farmer, 
Fritz Delius? The composer’s revised edi- 
tion of this work, as played by Theodore 
Szanto, was the feature of a recent Prom- 
enade Concert conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood in London’s Queen’s Hall, and it 
bred the conviction that it is well worth a 


around a table at rehearsal, each artist de- 
cided for himself or herself the particular 
words he or she could vocalize upon most 
easily, and those words were actually sung 
at that and subsequent productions of the 
opera!” 

Otherwise Sir Joseph Beecham’s talented 
and enterprising son is not especially in- 
terested in opera in English, notwithstand- 
ing the propaganda he has made for it 
more or less incidentally at various times. 
Like many others, he holds that all the 
qualities of accent and inflection, not to 
speak of the actual literal meaning of the 
text, must go to the wall in the process of 
translation. Of all experiments ever made 
with translated opera the most disastrous 
yet to the essential atmosphere of the 
work concerned seems to have been the 
recent Denhof production of Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” in the English prov- 
inces before the abrupt collapse of the tour 
and its subsequent rescue by Mr. Beecham. 

Apparently the course of opera in Eng- 
lish is not going to be furthered mate- 
rially by Raymond Roze’s production at 
Covent Garden of his “Joan of Are,” al- 
though no pains have been spared to give 





From Sketch. 


Sir Henry J. Wood, the English Conductor, Off Duty 


The popular English conductor, Sir Henry J. Wood, is here pictured taking his ease in the garden of his house at Hamp- 


stead. 
Podolia, who died three years ago. 


Wagner, Nikisch, Balling, Mengelberg and 
others of the truly great. It is a simple 
affair for a flautist who uses the xrophor 
to play the finale from Mendelssohn’s vio- 
lin concerto (in an arrangement for flute, 
of course) in one breath, while it is on 
record that a tuba player had to be stopped 
after playing a passage for five minutes 
“in one breath.” 


HEN the directors of Covent Garden 
give “Parsifal” its first performance 
in England at the end of January they will 
frame it in a mid-Winter season of opera. 
For five weeks the season will last and one 
of the other interesting features will be 
the production of Felix Weingartner’s ver- 
sion of Méhul’s “Joseph,” which hada Ber- 
lin revival a year or so ago.’ Apart from 
this the répertoire will be limited prin- 
cipally to Wagner 

As for the London “Parsifal’ Heinrich 
Hensel, long announced for the name part, 
will have as his associates in the cast Eva 
van der Osten, a Dresden Court Opera fa- 
vorite, as Kundry; Paul Bender, of Mu- 
nich, as Amfortas; Paul Knupfer, of Ber- 
lin, one of Germany’s finest artists, as 
Gurnemanz, and August Kiess as Klingsor. 
Instead of Arthur Nikisch, who is disap- 
pointed that his Continental engagements 
inake it impossible for him, Arthur Bod- 
ansky of Mannheim will conduct, 

“One thing remains,” notes one observer, 
‘and that is to see if the work will be duly 
licensed for pertormance. One remembers 
the trouble about Jochanaan in ‘Salome.’” 
\nd he might have added that in Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade” the names of all the 
leading characters had to be made un- 
biblical before the opera was permitted to 
he sung in London. 


His daughter, Pauline Tatiana, is his only child. 


In 1898 he married a 


place in the répertoire of the concert 
pianist—a répertoire necessarily sadly lim 
ited. 

G. H. Clutsam, the distinguished Aus- 
tralian composer, writes appreciatively in 
the London Observer of this work, so 
rarely played as almost to be a novelty 
whenever some courageous soul does vol- 
unteer to sponsor it. Delius, says his fel- 
low composer, is nothing if not contempla- 
tive. He is thinking all the time, especially 
technically. He is of no particular school, 
and has formulated for himself a method 
of utterance that does not always allow 
him to be thoroughly understood unless 
his curious idiom be entirely assimilated, 
in which respect his music is rather anal- 
ogous to the prose of Meredith. 

“Occasionally it is apparent that his 
thought is over-diffuse, and he has all the 
German tendency to extravagant exposi- 
tion; but in the Piano Concerto (the orig- 
inal version is dated 1897) there is a fastid- 
ious freedom of expression and a clearly 
outlined ‘trend of thought that places the 
work, with the purely orchestral ‘Paris,’ 
at the head of his fine series of contribu- 
tions to musical literature. The middle 
section, with its extraordinarily beautiful 
and deeply felt melodic material, is music 
of the highest quality, and altogether the 
work should rank, when the future will 
permit, as a classic.” 


* 


A* his ideal of a well-translated opera 
Thomas Beecham, the English con- 
ductor and grand opera impresario, cites 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” as he produced 
it in London a few years ago. The trans 
lation was accomplished in this manner 
“In a sweetly al fresco fashion, seated 


Russian woman, 


Princess Olga Ourousoff, of 


His second wife was Miss Beatrice Greatrex, who was associated with him in his work. 


it an imposing pictorial setting. The mu- 
sic seems to have made no very profound 
impression. The composer-impresario’s 
synopsis of the three acts following the 
prologue, which deals with “the call of 
Joan and her farewell to home,” is thus 
outlined : 

Act I—At Chisson Joan is received by 
the Dauphin and appointed to the com- 
mand of the army. Act II—Tableaux 
illustrating the storming of Orleans and 
Joan’s triumphant entry into the city. Her 
progress from Orleans to Rheims. Stormy 
interview with Philip of Burgundy. Coro- 
nation of Charles VIII in Rheims Cathe- 
dral. Act IJI—The King withdraws his 
support from Joan, who marches to the 
relief of Compiégne. Final tableaux illus- 
trating the capture of Joan, her trial, her 
martyrdom and apotheosis. 


+ 


oR several years the Concerts Chaig- 
neau have played a conspicuous role 
in the Paris music world. The three sis- 
ters, who began modestly with programs 
of trios and duos and have steadily ex- 
panded their chamber music horizon so as 
to enlist the services of many other prom- 
inent concert artists, are all long since 
married, but they retain the name _ they 
have in common to designate their well- 
organized concert activities. Of the three 
hyphenated matrons the pianist, Thérése, 
is the only one that has adopted the Amer- 
ican and English custom of placing the 
husband’s name last—Mme. Chaigneau- 
Rummel. The violinist, who married a 
nephew of the late Joseph Joachim, is 
Mme. Joachim-Chaigneau, and the ’cellist, 
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Mme. Piazza- Chaigneau. By annexing dif- 
ferent foreign nationalities they have made 
their little family circle truly cosmopolitan. 
Walter Morse Rummel, the American 
composer and pianist, husband of Mme. 
Thérése, has a hyphenated name of his 
own in the announcement of the concerts. 

Two series of six concerts each are to 
constitute the Concerts Chaigneau this 
year, the first to be given this month and 
next, the second to be a Spring series. 
Composers who will assist in performances 
of their works are Maurice Ravel, Vincent 
d’Indy, Gabriel Fauré and Camille Chevil- 
lard. The array of assisting talent is 
otherwise also an interesting one. Names 
familiar to American audiences are those 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, his wife Clara 
Clemens, and the Russian baritone, Rein- 
hold von Warlich. 

 &. & 


ROM Dresden Dr. Max Arend informs 
the rest of the world that he is or- 
ganizing a Gluck Society, which is to have 
its headquarters in Saxony’s capital. The 
avowed objects of the undertaking are to 
publish all of Gluck’s works that have not 
yet been printed, to promote performances 
according to the best traditions, and gen- 
erally to make the tutelary composer’s mu- 
sic popular. 

The English version of the circular sent 
out is a choice specimen of unintelligible 
translation accomplished by the laborious 
use of the dictionary. Here is a sample 
paragraph that will scarcely throw much 
light upon the raison d’étre of the new 
society: “About the artistical creven (sic 


reason?) the cultivating-necessity. of this 
Gluck-Union no word could be lost, if 
Gluck to those who pretend to know him, 
namely from the errors and mystifications 
of musical history, and from production of 
an style impure and imperfect Orpheus 
Opera in reailty he were not known.” 

The Musical News doubts that the 
scheme will appeal to the majority of mu- 
sicians. “One can pay tribute to Gluck’s 
genius without going so far as to desire 
that all his music should be printed. Every 
great man has his weaker moments, but 
posterity does not want to dwell on them. 
It prefers to regard its notable men as be- 
ing free from blemish, and it is just as 
well that only that work which has stood 
the test of time should be kept alive.” 

*k * x 

UGGESTING in its large-scale dimen- 
sions Gustav Mahler’s “Symphony of 
the Thousand,” the “Sinfonia Engiadina,” 
a work just brought to completion by 
I'ranz Mikorey, requires for performance 
two mixed choruses, two choirs of boys’ 
voices, four solo voices and the organ, in 
addition to complete orchestra. The sym- 
phony is conceived as a hymn on the 
widely-famed Engadine—the world of the 
painter Segantini, of the minute brush- 
strokes—and is supposed to set forth by 
means of all the resources of the modern 
orchestra, complemented by the human 
voice, the sensations experienced by the 
human being in the overwhelmingly im- 

posing mountainous region. 

The composer will conduct the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra through the first 
performance of the work in the early 
Spring. | 





HOFMANN THE SOLOIST 





Appears with New York Symphony in 
Program Devoted to Schumann 


Walter Damrosch, who possesses the 
happy faculty of devising programs more 
interesting than the generality of orches- 
tral’ conductors, provided one of fasci- 
nating*character at the concert of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in A€£olian Hall 
‘riday afternoon of last week. Devoted 
solely to Schumann it contained the Over- 
ture and Alpine Fay music from the “Man- 
fied’ score, Saint-Saéns’s version of the 
“Abendlied,” the B flat (“Spring”) Sym- 
phony and the piano concerto, played by 
Josef Hofmann for the first time in New 
York. 

The huge audience received the latter 
with that affectionate regard which his 
playing seems always to inspire and re- 
called him numerous times at the close of 
the concerto. It was to be expected that 
he would play it beautifully and so indeed 
he did, though not with all that splendor 
of tone and warmth of romantic style that 
one expects of him. There are days, nat- 
urally, when even the greatest will nod a 
trifle. 

It is always interesting to hear Schu- 
mann’s musical denotement of Byron’s 
tragedy, particularly the fine overture. Yet 
it does not attain the stupendous heights of 
the more searching and vaster conception 
of Tschaikowsky. The elfin music, too, 
lacks the eerie delicacy of that of the Rus- 
sian master. 

The “Spring” Symphony is invariably a 
joy. even to those who prefer the “Rhen- 
ish” and the one in D minor. It is true, 
no doubt, as Weingartner says, that Schu- 
mann’s symphonies are generally “piano 
pieces poorly orchestrated.” But they have 
lived, thanks to their superabundance of 
glorious melodic ideas—a fact which the 


younger generation of composers who pos- 


cess orchestral technic infinitely greater 
than Schumann’s would do well to bear 
steadily in mind. . The concert was re- 
peated Sunday afternoon. a. F. F. 


Corey “Parsifal” Program and Recital 
by Japanese in Louisville 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 5.—Under the lo- 
cal management of Mrs. J. W. Beilstine 
and Mrs. Katherine Whipple Dobbs, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ongawas appeared at the Wom- 
an’s Club on November 3. The Ongawas 
are Japanese artists, and gave a dainty 
conceit entitled “On the Road to Tokio” 
and consisting of native songs, legends, 
dances and stories. 

N. J. Corey, the organist and _ lecturer 
of Detroit, gave an impressive “Parsifal” 
recital at the Methodist Temple last 
Thursday evening. H. P. 


NEW PITTSBURGH ORCHESTRA 





Being Formed by Music Students of 
Carnegie Institute 


PittspurcH, Pa., Nov. 10—Arrange- 
ments are being completed for the organ- 
ization of a symphony orchestra from 
students of the department of music of 
the School of Applied Design of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Announce- 
ment has heen made that the Saudek En- 
semble, of Pittsburgh has been engaged to 
play in the woodwind section. This is one 
of the best musical organizations in the 
city and is composed of Victor Saudek 
flute; Domenico Caputo, clarinet; William 
O. Schultz, oboe; Carl Nusser, bassoon 
and William Hennig, French horn. The 
string parts are being provided under the 
direction of Karl Malcherek, formerly of 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra. The school has 
planned a course in the study of orchestral 
instruments and a heavy demand for its 
privileges has already been made. A com- 
plete orchestra equipment has been provid- 
ed, and only the director is now to be 
chosen, one who will probably be a musi- 
cian well-known throughout the country. 

The Saudek Ensemble gave its first con- 
cert of the season last week at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club with Sue Harvard as 
soprano soloist, Carl Bernthaler, pianist, 
and Karl Malcherek, violinist. One of the 
most delightful offerings was the Brahms 
Trio for horn, violin and piano. It was 
a number that has not often been heard at 
concerts here. Miss Harvard gave songs 
of Franz, Debussy, Strauss and others, and 
they were well suited to her voice, which is 
rich in quality. The concert was closed 
with two movements from a Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow quintet, making a fitting climax to 
a brilliant program. 

Silas G. Pratt, of the Pratt Institute of 
Music and Art, gave a pupils’ recital last 
week that was keenly interesting. The pro- 
gram was made up of some of his own 
compositions and others of Beethoven. 
Wallenhaupt, Rubinstein and Liszt. Grace 
Hall-Riheldaffer and Arthur Middleton ap- 
peared in concert at Carnegie Music Hall 
a few nights ago, the latter singing among 
other selections the aria “Ie Tambour 
Major.” Sol Marcosson, a violinist, played 
the sparkling Ballade, by Sinding, and 
two attractive numbers by Fritz Kreisler. 
Mrs. Hall-Riheldaffer gave a splendid in- 
terpretation of “Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer” from Weber’s “Der Freis- 


chitz.” 
 < - 





The Asylum Hill Church Choir of Hart- 
ford, Conn., under the direction of Edward 
F. Laubjn, organist and choirmaster. ren- 
dered the harvest cantata, “Thanks Be to 
God,” by Clough Leighter, on November 2 
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SOCIAL ASPIRATIONS HARMFUL 
TO ARTISTS, DECLARES BACHAUS 





Personal Eccentricity 





A Detached Existence the Best for Progress, the Pianist Believes 
—Two Much Weight Placed Upon the Musician’s Person- 
ality and Too Little Upon His Work—Art No Excuse for 








European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, October 22, 1913. 


[} the morning after the German 
pianist, Wilhelm Bachaus, had played 
his second recital in Berlin and_ shortly 
before his departure for Munich, he was 
drawn into a discussion of piano music and 
the problems that surround it to-day. Nat- 
ural, unassuming and rather reserved, this 
young artist differs from many of his col- 
leagues in that he is a rather difficult sub- 
ject for an interview. He is not of those 
who would proffer opinions on anything 
under the sun, but, once his attention has 
been directed toward topics that appeal to 
him the rest becomes a simple matter. 

After he had touched upon his early 
career and incidentally upon his teachers, 
the late Alois Reckendorf of Leipsic and 
Kugen d’Albert, for both of whom Mr. 
Bachaus has the deepest gratitude, the 
conversation turned to present conditions 
in music. 

“While unquestionably we have reached 
to-day a stage of pianistic perfection such 
as the world has never before witnessed, 
it is greatly to be deplored,” said he, “that 
things seem to be at a ridiculously low ebb 
with regard to the production of music. 
Perhaps during no period have there been 
sO many contemporary pianists of such 
uniformly great ability, whereas, on the 
other hand, the musical art has _ never 
passed through such an eccentric stage of 
evolution as at the present time. 

“I believe that all that is bizarre to-day 
is but the natural product of our own 
nerve-racking era. But, in spite of it all, 
[ am convinced that the ideals of beauty 
in music have not changed. The apprecia- 
tion of a Beethoven ‘Eroica’ or ‘Ninth’ is 
as great to-day as it was years ago. Nor 
must it be forgotten that to-day artists are 
inclined to seek other ideals. Many of 
them have entered society and _ conse- 
quently all too frequently, besides follow- 
ing their artistic ambitions, also evince so- 
cial aspirations. 

Social Aspirations 


“Do I consider such social aspirations 
detrimental to proper artistic development ? 
Rather. For | believe that conditions are 
the same to-day as they were formerly, and 
that artistic maturity is attained best in 
solitude and removed from all distracting 
influences. I am really sorry to note that 
far more significance is frequently attached 
to the personality, the private life of an 
artist, than to his art. 

“It would seem to me to be vastly more 
appropriate to m&ke a study of how great 
Wagner was as a composer than to fill 
books about all that was egotistical in his 
nature. ms Washington Irving said, ‘Cur- 
tain down’ after the performance and let 
the artist live in peace. 


“And this brings me to another matter 
for which I have personally very little 
sympathy. I mean the tendency of many 
artists to appear odd, to usurp certain pre- 













A New Portrait of Wilhelm Bachaus, the 
Pianist, and Two Views of His Vaca- 
tion Pursuits in the Hartz Mountains 


rogatives, in view of their vocation as art- 
ists. Why on earth cannot an artist, even 
the greatest, conform to the laws laid 
down by cultivated society? It would seem 
to me that an artist taking his work se 
riously would be so much occupied with 
the many duties involved that he could not 
find time for such perversities as are all 
too frequently exhibited.” 
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The question came up later as to how 
Bachaus himself distributed his work—as 
to how much daily practise he demanded 
of himself. 

“Not much,” he said, “never more than 
three or four hours a day when I am pre- 
paring my répertoire and scarcely more 
than one-half to one hour when on tour. 
You see one doesn’t find time when filling 
engagements. He would seem but a poor 
pianist who could give his every concert 
only after a preparation of several hours. 

“No, I don’t compose,” he intercepted 
the next question. ‘“‘Why should I con- 
tribute to an already overabundant supply 
of indifferent music that is annually turned 
on the market? After my _ seventeenth 
year I very quickly became convinced that 
my talent lay in the reproduction of music 
rather than in its production.” 





the same program were James Cuyler 
Black, a most pleasing tenor, and Mar- 
guerite St. Jeffreys, a mezzo-contralto 
whose reception was hearty. R. B. 





Family of “All-’Round” Musicians in 
Novel Concert at Montclair, N. J. 


Montcrair, N. J., Nov. 4.—The second 
of the free concerts was given last night 
at the Hillside Auditorium. The program, 
which was of a “popular” character, was 
rendered in its entirety by one family 
known as the Bush Quintet. This remark- 
able family is composed of J. Melvin Bush, 
J. Melvin Bush, Jr., who plays the violin; 
Dudley Bush, the viola and ’cello; Mary 
W. Bush, the ’cello, and Janet C. Bush, 
who is not only a violinist but a beautiful 
soprano, while the father accompanies his 
family at the piano, besides being able to 
“fll in’ with almost any known instru- 
ment. J. Melvin Bush, Sr., is also a local 
organist. The performance last night was 











Herr Bachaus sails for America on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II November 3 and will 
begin his season’s tour of the States in 
Cincinnati the latter part of November. 

O. P. Jacopn 


Edward Lankow and Violinist Pollak in 
Toronto Concert 

Toronto, CAN., Nov. 3.—Robert Pollak, 
a Hungarian violinist, appeared at Massey 
Hall last week and played his way with 
utmost ease into the hearts of his audi- 
ence. Mr. Pollak’s program disclosed a 
fine quality of tone and thoughtful inter- 
pretation, particularly in Grieg’s Sonata in 
G, with Marcelle Hansotte at the piano. 
Edward Lankow, who appeared before 
Toronto audiences just a short time ago, 


returned with Mr. Pollak and increased~ 


the favorable impression of his work. On 





an interesting mixture of solos, quartets, 


quintets, etc. W. F. U. 





A Missouri Recital by Maud Powell 


Mexico, Mo., Nov. 5.—Maud Powell, the 
distinguished violinist, opened the Hardin 
College Artist Course with a recital in the 
College Auditorium last Monday night. 
She was enthusiastically received by a 
fair-sized and very appreciative audience. 
Much has been said about Maud Powell, 
but hardly enough. Her art is wonderful 
and reinforced by strong personality. Her 
program gave her many opportunities to 
display her rare gifts 

Mme. Powell was most ably assisted by 
Francis Moore, the young \merican 
pianist He showed himself an excellent 
accompanist and played a group of three 
colos with great. skill H. G 
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NEW SONGS OF VALUE ON 
MME. NARODNY’S PROGRAM 


Soprano Reveals Diversified Beauties of 
Finnish and Russian Works in Her 
New York Recital 


Contemporary concert singers are becom- 
ing steadily more cognizant of the innu- 
merable if scantily explored beauties of 
Russian and Finnish song literature. Yet 
it is seldom that one is confronted with a 
more interesting and diversified array of 
productions by the more modern school of 


writers than was presented last Sunday 
evening in New York at the olian Hall 
recital of Maria Mieler Narodny, the Finn- 
ish soprano. 

Some of the numbers sung had been 
heard here before, though they are rela- 
tively seldom sung; while others were en- 
tirely unfamiliar. The opening division of 
the program comprised Russian songs ex- 
clusively—songs racy of the soil by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Dargomijski, Moussorgsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Tschaikowsky and others less 
intensely national by Rubinstein and Gliere. 
At the close of this group came the incom- 
parable “Ay Ouchnem.” In the second divis- 
ion were Finnish songs of a haunting, exotic 
beauty—both folk songs and others by 
Merikanto, Kuula, Sibelius, Jarnefelt, while 
the last part of the recital was given over 
to American composers—Arthur Farwell, 
Spross, Brewer, Gilbert and Cowen. 

Mme. Narodny was much applauded. 
Her voice has sweetness and a sympathetic 
quality and though she was nervous at the 
outset she speedily gained control of her- 
self. The greatest charm of her singing 
lies in the certainty with which she pene- 
trates the essential spirit of the Russian and 
Finnish music and the surety wherewith 
she lays bare its content. Only an artist 


thoroughly imbued with an unerring sense 
of the characteristic atmosphere of these 
nations could deliver these songs as Mme. 
Narodny did. In the propagation of a 
love for the most forcefully typical ex- 
amples of this peculiar ethnographic art 
her singing ought to prove an important 
factor. 

The audience was particularly pleased 
with her singing of the wonderful Mous- 
sourgsky “Death and the Peasant,” the 
Tschaikowsky “Legend,” which she had to 
repeat and the “Song of the Volga Boat- 
men.” Equally enjoyable were the Finnish 
folk songs. 

In listening to the splendidly managed 


accompaniments of Sydney Dalton one 
wondered why he has not been heard 
oftener in New York. H. F. P. 





Mme. Alda Conquers Los Angeles at 
First Sight 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—Mme. Frances 
\lda, Gutia Casini and Frank La Forge 
opened L. E. Behymer’s second Philhar- 
monic season at the Auditorium Tuesday 
night. Mme. Alda was making her first 
visit to Los Angeles, but the others had 
established themselves as favorites of the 
really musical public in former years. It 
would be hard to find a more satisfactory 
soprano than Mme. Alda. Her tone is 
luscious and her method of singing pre- 
cludes all evidence of effort or unmusical 
quality. Her style partakes both of the 
lyric and the dramatic and the _ velvety 
quality extends from the lower through the 
higher register. Mr. Casini has grown in 
facility and expression since his last visit 
and his work placed him in the topmost 
rank, so far as ’cello technic goes. Frank 
La Forge was greeted by an audience of 
admirers, which included every one in the 
house by the time he had played the Doh- 
nany Rhapsodie, a bigger thing than the 
Liszt rhapsodies. W. F. G. 











artistry of his work. 
The Brussels Press Says: 


qlJuartette. 

saying this. 
preter of Schumann. 
even morbid. 


The composer of 


LEWIS 


RICHARDS 


The American-Belgian pianist who is filling 
numerous engagements on the Continent 


Lewis Richards, the American pianist, recently made his debut in Brussels, 
where he appeared twice with the famous Capet Quartette. 
only soloist to appear in a series of seven chamber music concerts given hy: that 
organization, and won instant recognition for the high intelligence and true 


The young piano virtuoso, Lewis Richards, is worthy of the partnership of the 
One cannot say anything more praiseworthy of his playing than in 

Also in saying that he proved himself to be a most excellent inter- 
‘Faust’ is romantic, languorous, at times 
In his compositions he loved to place themes which were exceed- 












Mr. Richards was the 














ingly rhythmical, and accented, in exact opposition to passages in which he became 
the dreamer, passages of infinite tenderness. All this Mr. Lewis Richards makes 
one feel in his playing. In a word, his work attracts the attention of the listener 
to the composer and to the composer’s ideas alone. The seventh séance organized 
by the same quartette was one composed entirely of the work of César Franck. 
There has never been such an attendance at any of the séances, nor have the 
artists ever been given such an enormous ovation. The program was made up of 
the Quartette in D major, the Sonata in A major for piano and violin, and the 
Quintette in A minor for Quartette and piano. The interpretation was ideal, as 
much on the part of the members of the Quartette as on the part of the pianist. 
We have often heard Franck by virtuosi who were simply conscientious in their 
work, and who therefore were a deception to us. The music of Franck, character- 
ized by its chromatic melodies, is much more difficult to interpret than the classics, 
even those of the utmost difficulty. This time, however, we were allowed to hear 
Franck better than ever before. The artists were at times throbbing with emotion, 
and through their wonderful singing tones they produced really heavenly sonorities. 

The Independence Belge. ‘ 

* * * ‘It was Mr. Lewis Richards who carried off the pianistic honors. Let us 
say immediately that he placed himself on the same plane as his partners, that, 
like them, he observed toward the works interpreted the same respect, the same 
abnegation, and that his playing united admirably with that of the Quartette. A 
thorough musician, an artist of taste, a virtuoso, whose virtuosity is not preeminent 
in his work, he shared the success of the already famous Quartette.—Le Guide 
Musicale. 

After the five séances of Beethoven given by the Capet Quartette, which, as 
every one knows, obtained such an enormous success, we have had two séances of 
chamber music, re-enforced by an excellent pianist, Lewis Richards, and which 
were consecrated to Schumann and to César Franck. * * * The next number 
was the Sonata in A minor op. 105 for piano and violin, played by Messrs. Richards 
and Capet. And they played in an adorable manner. Mr. Richards immediately 
placed himself on the same plane as his eminent partner. His work has the same 
clearness, the same serenity, and one may even say, in as far aS one may say such 
a thing for two instruments so entirely different, that he possesses the same beauty 
of tone. Both instruments were masterfully played. The program terminated by 
the Quintette op. 44, which was rendered with an admirable ensemble and homo- 
geneity, with wonderfully full, warm and singing sonorities. To sum up, an eve- 
ning truly remarkable.—L’Etoile Belge. 

Grand A... last swo séances of the Capet Quartette attracted crowds to the 
begga  - These two séances had an especial interest, they being 

te debut in Brussels of the pianist Lewis Richards. In the sonatas which he 
played with Lucien Capet, Lewis Richards gave proof of an impeccable technique, 
of i perfect style, of intense shading in his work, and of a musicale sentiment so 
profound that he at once won his audience to himself.—L’Eventall. 
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MUCK GIVES NEW YORK 
AN UNEXCITING PROGRAM 


But First Boston Symphony Series at 
Carnegie Hall Attracts the Usual 
Devout and Numerous Audience 


The Boston Symphony gave its first 
New York concert of the season in Car- 
negie Hall Thursday evening of last week. 
No soloist graced the occasion, but as the 
most Bostonese audience that can be 
mustered in New York will readily dis- 
pense with such petty worldly vanities as 
soloists and derive infinite joy from the 
orchestra alone the house was crowded 
as it always is on the occasions of its ap- 
pearance. 

Dr. Muck’s -program was unexciting. It 
began with Beethoven’s Seventn Sym- 
phony and ended with the “Flying Dutch- 
man” Overture. Between these came 
Brahms’s “Tragic” Overture and Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes,” which many affect to de- 
spise but which holds its own in the réper- 
toire of the august orchestra with a 
strange persistence. 

It was upon this number that the audi- 
ence which is supposed to live most de- 
voutly in the stern faith of Beethoven and 
Brahms wreaked its greatest enthusiasm 
last week. Dr. Muck was even constrained 
to make the players rise in response to it 
at the close of the piece which had been 


played very stressfully and with an energy 


unwonted for the Bostonians. If any 
suggestion of novelty was to be observed 
during the evening it was provided by the 
Brahms overture. Why is not this splen- 
did work heard oftener? It brims with 
noble beauties, even though it be some- 
what less fascinating than its inimitable 
companion-piece, the “Academic.” The 
performance it received was _ excellent. 
Would that as much could be said of the 
Beethoven of which Dr. Muck’s reading 
while always of Bostonian respectability 
was staid, conventional and metronomic. 
Commentators seem tacitly to assume 
that the Boston Symphony must always be 
credited with playing “with its usual fin- 
ish, smoothness, balance,” and so forth. 
Sometimes the Boston Symphony does 
this and sometimes it does not. Certainly 
the band has been known to disclose a 
better quality tone than it did last Tues- 
day, when it often seemed thin and want- 
ing in lusciousness. The woodwind, for 
one, did not display all the mellowness 
with which it has justly been credited. 
Nor was the string tone always as rich as 
one would have had it. This fact was 
especially noticeable in the wonderful 
close .of the “Flying Dutchmann” Over- 
ture, though the remainder of Wagner’s 
work was as rousing as it should prop- 
erly be. rm. F. F. 


Second Boston Symphony Concert 


Most enjoyable of the four items on the 
program of the Saturday matinée was 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” Overture, 
which, after the prodigious vogue it en- 
joyed in our concert halls for a few years 
following the production of the opera at 
the Metropolitan, has been suffered to rest 
unheard for the past year or two. Dr. 
Muck’s men gave it a performance stun- 
ning in virtuosity and delicacy of treat- 
ment, though there were moments when 
breathless haste might have been modified 
a trifle. Another overture, Dvorak’s 
“Husitska,” ingeniously built upon an im- 
pressive Hussite hymn, was worth hearing, 
though it is not one of its composer’s hap- 
piest efforts. Between these numbers came 
César Franck’s “Les Eolides,” which, if 
not Franck at his greatest and _ rather 
lengthy and tenuous in content, is of suffi- 
cient delicacy and grace to merit an occa- 
sional hearing. Parts of it, hint at themes 
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and effects in the symphony and string 
quartet and again one was moved to won- 
der what César Franck would have done 
had Wagner not written “Tristan und 
Isoldt.” In “Les Eolides,’ as in some 
of his best works, he _ dutifully  in- 
corporates the love theme from Wagner’s 
tragedy. 

Dr. Muck elected to begin his program 
with a futile, platitudinous and wholly ex- 
asperating piece of long drawn out sym- 
phonic stupidity in B Flat by Glazounow. 
It was admirably played, but precious en- 
ergy was expended for nothing. 

Bm. F. P. 





Mariska Aldrich in Prague “Aida” 


Bertin, Nov. 8—Mme. Mariska AIl- 
drich, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York, sang with marked success 
at the Prague Festspiel this week as Am- 
neris in “Aida.” Mme. Aldrich has been 
engaged to sing “Fidelio” in Hamburg at 
the beginning of December. 








THE SONGS OF 
MARSHALL 


KERNOCHIAN 


are now being sung by 
many prominent artists. 
They may be obtained 
from his publishers— 


G. SCHIRMER 
3 E. 43rd St., NEW YORK 
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BEATRICE WHEELER SCORES AT DEBUT 


American Mezzo-Soprano Sings 
with Chicago Opera Co., in 
Philadelphia 


EATRICE WHEELER, | the 


soprano, who is singing this season 
with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany made her American début in opera in 
Philadelphia last Thursday when she sang 


the role of Amneris in “Aida.” She was 
warmly received and scored a decided 
success. 

Although Miss Wheeler has sung 


for several seasons in _ important 
European opera houses she has never 
before appeared in opera in_ this 
country. She obtained her early mu- 
sical training here and_ followed it 
with study with Sebastiani, the noted teach- 
er in Naples, and also with Weldon Hunt 
of Boston. 

Miss Wheeler made her operatic début 
in “Favorita” in Naples at the San Carlo 
Opera House and she had an immediate 
success. For two seasons she sang with 
that opera company and was then engaged 
for a season at the Costanzi in Rome. This 
was followed by two seasons at the Royal 
Opera in Madrid, Spain. 

Last season Miss Wheeler spent the larg- 
er part of the Winter on the Pacific coast 
and sang often for charity and at private 
musicales. She was highly complimented 
by the daily paper critics in the West where 
her rich, mellow voice never failed to 
charm. She _ possesses much dramatic 
ability. 

Last Saturday she sang the part of 
Wokle in “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
She will appear later in the season in “Die 
Walkiire,” “Hansel und Gretel,” “Martha,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” and “Carmen.” Sev- 
eral of these operas are to be given in 
English in Chicago. 
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Florence 


AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 


Scores a Triumph as Soloist with 
the MONTREAL SYMPHONY OR.- 
CHESTRA, on October 19, in 
Montreal. 


OPINIONS OF LEADING CRITICS: 


LA PATRIE, Monday, Oct. 20th, 1913. 


‘The soloist of the first concert, Miss 
Florence Austin, Violinist-Virtuoso, 
was given an ovation. With what 
talent and what art she made her in- 
strument sing! Accomplished artist, 
Miss Austin merits the very greatest 
Praise for the artistic manner in 
which she interprets the works of the 
great masters.” (Translation.) 


LA PRESSE, Monday, Oct. 20th, 1913. 


‘“‘We come now to congratulate the 
soloist, Miss Florence Austin, Violinist 
of very great talent. She played rav- 
ishingly and her magnificent perform- 
ance literally captivated us.’’ (Trans- 
lation.) 


DAILY STAR, Monday, Oct. 20th, 1913. 

“Miss Florence Austin, the first 
American to win the First Prize of 
the Royal Conservatory of Liege, Bel- 
gium, chose the Wieniawski Concerto 
in D Minor for her violin solo. She 
played the entire Concerto, her tech- 
nic was splendid, and the whole effect 
very pleasing.’’ (Translation.) 


THE GAZETTE, Oct. 20th, 1913. 

“The soloist was Miss Florence 
Austin, and she rendered Wieniaw- 
ski’s Concerto in D Minor entire. She 
showed that she possesses wonderful 
breadth of tone and her rendition of 
the final was especially admirable. 
Throughout Miss Austin displayed 
wonderful technic.”’ 


THE DAILY MAIL, Oct. 20th, 1913. 

“‘Miss Florence Austin, the Violin 
Soloist, showed by the performance 
of Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor, 
as also in a number of lighter pieces, 
that she is an artist. She bows well, 
possesses a good technic and especially 
in the slower movements is mistress 
of an intensely luscious and melodi- 
ously legato tone. She was recalled 
several times, and had to give the in- 
evitable encores.”’ 


Address: 133 E. 34th St., New York 













































Photo by Albin. 

Beatrice Wheeler, the American Mezzo- 

Soprano, Who Made Her American 
Operatic Début Last Week 





A Georgia Triumph of Musical Per- 
sistence 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 8—From the Quit- 
man Free Press comes the following story 
of the triumph of an earnest body of mu- 
sical young men: “The crowded house at 
the Opera House last night which listened 
and then liberally applauded the rendition 
of numbers by the Quitman Cornet Band 
would not have known the same organiza- 
tion two months ago. Along the first of 
September a few young men, with sus- 
picious looking bundles under their arms, 
trampled about the city looking for a place 
where they could sit down, turn on the 
light and unwrap their packages—which 
contained band instruments. The band was 


a little vagabond body of energetic young 
men—‘vagabond’ is meant literally, for they 
had no place where they could rehearse. 
They went from place to place, from vacant 
store to the butcher shop and the baker’s, 
playing here one evening and there another, 
doing the best they could. Thev did just 
what will always be done when grit and 
determination mark a righteous cause— 
they succeeded, and succeeded tremendously 
under heavy odds. It is a dandy band now. 
The members are true blue, good musicians 
and full-fledged public-spirited citizens.” 


L. KR. 5. 





AMATO IN MINNEAPOLIS 


German, Russian, French and Italian 
Numbers on Baritone’s Program 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 7.—Pasquale Amato 


appeared in a varied and interesting pro-, 


gram of German, Russian, French and 
Italian songs and arias at the First Baptist 
Church last night. The evening was a pro 
nounced joy from beginning to end, the in- 
clusion on the program of three members 
from Schubert’s “Winterreise,” then from 
the “Schwanengesang,” four from Schu- 
mann’s “Dichterliebe” and two from the 
“Myrten” gave rise to surprise that an 
Italian should place German lieder in so 
conspicuous a position. There were als 
three Strauss songs, “Morgen,” “Traum 
durch die Dammerung” and “Cacilie.” 

Numbers 7 and 9 of Weckerlin’s 1&th 
Century Bergerettes were distinctly good 
and the Moussorgsky selections from 
“Boris Godounoff,” with the Russian dance, 
“Hopak brought out exclamations§ of 
“Fine! Fine!” 

Of particular value also were the old 
Italian songs, “Interno all’idol mio,” by 
Cesti, Monteverdi’s “Lassiate mi morire” 
and Durant’s “Danza, danza, fanciulla,” 
with excellent /egato and pianissimo effects. 
The prologue from Leoncavallo’s “Pae 
liacci” closed the program, except for the 
“Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” sung as 
an encore. 

G. Bamboscheck, accompanist for Mr 
Amato, appeared twice as soloist, playing < 
Haydn Sonata and Rebrikoff’s “Romance 
san Paroles” and * mignon.” 

This recital constituted thé* formal onen 
ing of the Albert K. Cox “all star recital 
course.” The managerial opinion of the re 
cital may be judged from Mr. Cox’s stati 
ment that he has already arranged for a re- 
engagement of Mr. mato next season. 
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Hans Gregor, director of the Vienna 
Court Opera, has just completed twenty- 
five years of active connection with the 
stage. 





“In ome respect, indeed, and a 
most important one, the Philhar- 
monic is supreme, namely, the pre- 
eminence of the leaders of each 





family of instruments. The Phil- 





harmonic brasses have aroused envy 
even in Boston; the wood-wind solo- 
ists are masters of their craft. .. .” 
—Henry T. Finck, in the Evening 
Post, Oct. 31st. 


Oboe, F. DeANGELIS 
Bassoon, AUGUST MESNARD 
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STIRRING CONCERT FOR 
LOYAL SOUSA FOLLOWING 


Conductor Presents His New Works and 
Revives Old Favorites—Successful 
Début of Margel Gluck 


That loyal following which greets John 
Philip Sousa when he appears with his 
band each season at the New York Hippo- 
drome was present in large numbers last 
Sunday evening, when the March King 
closed his Fall tour with a stirring concert. 
Chief favorites with the audience were 
the Sousa marches, of which the conductor 
had to go back to some of his earliest com- 
positions in order to satisfy the demand 
for encores. Several new works were in- 
troduced, especially interesting being the 
excerpts from Mr. Sousa’s light opera, “An 
American Maid,” including a suite of three 
numbers and the march theme, “From 
Maine to Oregon.” 

Mr. Sousa brought out a new soloist on 
this occasion, in the person of Margel 
Gluck, the young violinist, who proved to 
he an artist of many commendable quali- 
ties. In the Vieuxtemps Adagio and Rondo 
Miss Gluck demonstrated the plenitude of 
her technical resources, while her ‘“Med- 
itation’ from “Thais” and the Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud” revealed other gifts of much 
potency. The pleasing soprano of Virginia 
Root seemed to have gained a richer qual- 
ity since her last New York appearance 
with the band, and her “Caro Nome” was 
productive of an encore. Cornetist Her- 
bert L. Clarke aroused enthusiasm with his 
own “Caprice Brilliant.” 

K & Cc. 


$12,000 Judgment for Operatic Trio 
That Sued F, C. Whitney 


Three singers who were to have had im- 
portant roles in Fred C. Whitney’s produc- 
tion of “Der Rosenkavalier” have been 
awarded nearly $12,000 in the Supreme 
Court of New York. The three are Frau- 
leins Gilbert-Gade and Van Granfelt, who 
were awarded $5,000 each for their unful- 
filled contracts, and Wilhelm Aschner, who 
was allowed $1,118.30. In the contemplated 
production of the Strauss opera in_ Igit, 
which Mr. Whitney abandoned, the two 
first named singers were to have alternated 
as the Marschalin 
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AMERICANS ACTIVE IN 
MUSIC OF DRESDEN 


Hearing for Violinist, Singer and Reciter 
—Famous Pianists Among Week’s 
Concert-Givers 

DrespEN, Oct. 26.—The program of 


Sergei von Youferoff’s concert was com- 
posed exclusively of his own vocal and in- 


strumental compositions, which revealed 


no special individuality. The songs, how- 
ever, have something of the characteristic 
color of Russian folk music and are more 
impressive than the pleasing but rather 
tame and unoriginal orchestral works. A 
very young and charming American _ vio- 
linist, Evelyn Starr, played the author’s 
Concert Fantasia, op. 34, in a most bril- 
liant fashion, winning great favor instan- 
taneously with both press and public. Miss 
Starr is a pupil of Auer, her interpreta- 
tion manifesting unusual gifts of a highly 
musicianly order. Technically also she is 
well equipped. Frau Bender-Schafer was 
the successful vocal soloist. 

Elena Gerhardt and Bronislaw Huber- 
mann were the soloists of the first Phil- 
harmonic concert. The former sang arias 
by Marcello, Gluck and Durante to or- 
chestral accompaniment, in the arrange- 
ment of Arthur Nikisch, whose gifts 
in this direction proved to be remarkable. 
Hubermann’s virtuoso selections won him 
unstinted praise, although the _ spiritual 
content of Beethoven’s Concerto seemed 
not yet to be reached. 

Carl Flesch’s and Arthur Schnabel’s 
joint presentation of sonatas by Schu- 
mann, op. 21, and Beethoven, came 
near perfection. They introduced, as a 
novelty, Th. Blumer’s Sonata, op. 33, in 
D minor, a work of decided musical value, 
evincing imagination, melodic fecundity 
and sense of rhythm and color. Struct- 
urally also it is interesting. 

Carl Hauptmann’s highly impressive 
fairy drama, “Die armseligen  Besen- 
binder,” had its initial hearing here before 
a host of critical and literary lights from 
all over Germany. The author is the eldest 
brother of Gerhart Hauptmann, with whom 
he has fantasy and visionary power in 
common. Otherwise he lacks the faculty 
of characterization that the latter owns. 
The plot treats of the life of poor work- 
people (birch broom makers) from Sile- 
sia, whose misery and religious trust in 
God find a pathetic expression in various 
scenes, every one full of poetic feeling. 
The pictures suggest ironically the fate of 
mankind which seems happy only in 
dreamland. 

To these scenes Paul Juon wrote beau- 
tiful music, replete with deep, sympathetic 
understanding of the fragile, poetical con- 
tent. There is lofty imagination revealed 
in this music, which has a haunting im- 
pressiveness such as is only rarely expe- 
rienced. The play was beautifully mount- 
ed and acted and its artistic success with 
the chosen few was complete, while others 
of the audience could not or would not re- 
spond to its poetic flights. 

Anna von Mueller, née Franke, an 
American by birth, gave a recitation eve- 
ning, her program comprising classical and 
modern authors’ works as well as a melo- 
drama, “Der Ménch” (“The Monk’), by 
Lenau-Liszt. Mrs. von Muller possesses 
all the qualities that go toward the making 
of a successful reciter. 

Among the world-wide famous artists 
who have appeared here recently should 
be mentioned Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Max Pauer. The latter excelled in his 
presentation of Schubert (whose G Major 
Impromptu, transposed into G flat major, 
he played with utmost success) and 
Prahms. Gabrilowitsch gave proofs of his 


supreme musicianship in selections from 
Beethoven, Schumanns “Carneval,” etc. 

Alice Peroux-Williams, an American 
singer of great prominence, created some- 
thing of a sensation by her recital of songs 
of various nations. Her finished technic, 
exquisite enunciation and remarkably beau- 
tiful voice and vocal skill place her in the 
front row of singers of our day. 

Paul Otto Moéckel, pianist, and Fritz 
Rotschild have introduced new composi- 
tions by Cyril Scott, whose creative powers 
are far above the ordinary. 

Raoul Koczalsky, Chopin player par ex- 
cellence, gave four Chopin evenings, in 
which he proved his high musicianship and 
his persuasive interpretative gifts. 

At the Royal symphony concert Wilhelm 
Bachaus scored a big success with Otto 
Neitzel’s concerts, op. 26, new here. Kurt 
Striegler’s Symphony, op, 16, which under 
von Schuch’s lead achieved a highly sym- 
pathetic presentation, was the other im- 
portant novelty of the evening. It was 
criticised in terms of high praise. A. I. 





Homer Sings with Damrosch Orchestra 
in Brooklyn 


The first of five concerts for young 
people by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra was held at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences on the afternoon of 
November 1. Assisting Walter Damrosch’s 
estimable players was Mme. Louise Homer, 
whose popularity in Brooklyn was attested 
by the big audience which assembled. The 
program in contents and length was hap- 
pily arranged and it evoked enthusiasm 
After Tschaikowsky’s fascinating Sym- 
phony No. 5, which was superbly given 
Mme. Homer sang “Oh, Pardon Me,” from 
the Passion Music of Bach, with violin 
obbligato played by Alexander Saslavsky. 
The famed Metropolitan singer, who, by 
the way, was billed as a mezzo-soprano, 
somewhat to the bewilderment of her 
hearers, was not in the best of voice at 
the start and was frequently faulty in pitch. 
Her interpretation, however, bore the 
pathos and eloquence which may invariably 
he expected of the great artist, and in the 
econd number, the aria “Oh, Don Fatale,” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” she displayed 
her powers with customary charm. 

Damrosch’s Prelude to Act II of “Cy- 
rano” won profound liking, the composer 
conductor, nevertheless, refusing to grant 
an encore. Beethoven’s blithely written 
“Turkish March” closed the program. 
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Irish Airs Predominate in Boston’s Tre- 
mont Temple Concert 


Boston, Nov. 8.—At the first of the Tre- 
mont Temple concert course of “Six Con- 
certs of Good Music by Great Singers and 
Instrumentalists,” at reasonable prices, 
given on November 6, the following artists 
were presented: Evelyn Parnell, soprano, 
formerly of the Boston Opera company; 
Michael J. Dwyer, tenor; Phyllis Ham- 
mond, harpist, and John A. O’Shea, or- 
ganist. This concert was devoted largely 
to Irish melodies. The program opened 
with Mr. O’Shea at the organ, who gave a 
fine performance of Rossini’s “William 
Tell” Overture. Mr. Dwyer, in Irish bal- 
lads, Miss Parnell presenting operatic arias 
and Miss Hammond with harp solos, each 
Zave artistic interpretations of their several 
numbers, and the audience showed hearty 
appreciation. W. H. L. 


Frieda Hempel in Hartford Recital 

HarTFORD, CoNN., Nov. 4.— Frieda 
Hempel, the celebrated German coloratura 
soprano, made her first appearance in Hart- 
ford last evening in a song recital at Par- 
sons’s Theater and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Her accompanist was Richard 
Hagemann. pe i 4 

















Harold Bauer's 


NEW YORK RECITAL, OCTOBER 25th 


(Prior to the Pianist’s Departure for the Pacific Coast) 


A Tremendous Achievement 


Read What The Leading Critics Have To Say: 


“A Master programme played in a masterly fashion.”—World. 
“It was a remarkable recital.”—Times. 
“The audience showed its delight with wild enthusiasm and even with cheers.’’—Tribune 
““A beauti-ul recital, notable in content, inspiring in exposition.’’—Sun. 
“A programme both remarkable and unique.”—American. 
“He perhaps combines to a higher degree all the qualities desired in a pianist than any other 
player now before the public.’’—Globe. 
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LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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The LEADING . DRESDEN and MUNICH 
Music Critics of BERLIN hak dinate y acclaim- 





Kitty Cheatham 





_ After Miss Cheatham’s unique recital (given at the invitation of the faculty), at the 
University of Berlin, the immediate demand for a = recital followed. The result of 
r 


this demand is expressed in the following excerpts 


Kitty Cheatham, the charming 
American artist, had the honor of 
opening the Berlin music season 
with a wholly new and unique art. 
The hitherto unknown old negro 
songs, which are hers by right ot 
inheritance, have not yet been dis- 
torted by the modern rage for nov- 
elty, and she gives a profoundly 
moving and fervid interpretation of 
these old religious songs. No 
strange harmonies mar the primi- 
tive sounds and she 
soars into the realm 
of the highest art in 
her faithful interpre- 
tation. Miss Cheat- 
ham attained remark- 
able effects also in 
her children’s songs, 
to the delight of her 
crowded audience, 
and in her individual 
power of interpreta- 
tion, she revealed a 
very distinctive and 
remarkable personal- 
ity.—Berlin Tageblatt. 

Kitty Cheatham 
may well be proud of 
the fact that she of- 
fered the non-Anglo- poytraiz by S. 
Saxon part of her , 
audience which crowded Beethoven 
Saal, a rare treat of novel and un- 
usual significance. She is a remark- 
able interpreter of that guileless, 
childlike Anglo-Saxon humor, into 
whose “wonder world” the meta- 
physically burdened German enters 
with such difficulty. She was 
neither satirical, nor political, nor 
erratic, but frankly simple, happy 
and childlike. Her old negro songs 
are deeply significant from a 
cultural standpoint. Miss Cheatham 
gave these examples of a primitive 
art with uncommonly _ strong 
characterization. She brings to 
their interpretation splendid 
mimicry and bigness of style. 
She revealed again her extraordi- 
nary mimetic facility —her strong 
vis comica in her children’s songs. 
She created remarkable effects by 
her speaking eyes, her sensitive 
mouth, but, above all, the constant 
use of her busy little hands with 
which she paints, indicates, em- 
phasizes; now a flute, now a fan 
—now doll like and _ rigid—now 
vitally alive—her  well-schooled 
voice was of peculiarly sympa- 
thetic timbre.—Vossiche Zeitung. 

Kitty Cheatham brought us beau- 
tiful, moving old negro songs of 
slave days. They are tender songs, 
full of melody and of a simple 
child-like faith in God, and they 
are born of the Christ love of the 
redeemed. Their rhythmic subtlety 
gives them a note of inexpressible 
appeal. With wonderful artistry, 
the singer evoked the spirit of the 
songs so that the crowded concert 
hall—the evening gown—all ex- 
ternals—were obliterated and in 
their place, a vision of faithful 
black souls. The songs were ac- 
companied by great compelling 
gestures. When, however, she sang 
the tender, little songs of childhood, 
she was quite another being—those 
foolish, adorable nursery verses set 
to merry tunes. Everything was in 
keeping. She was a child—that was 
why she found the magic fairy key 
of childhood. There was profound 
silence while Miss Cheatham recit- 
ed Wilde’s “Selfish Giant,” which 
made a strong appeal to us, be- 
cause we are acquainted with its 
subtle symbolism. But, it (like all 
else Miss Cheatham does) is an 
entirely different thing, when this 
clear, pure voice gives it to us. 
The unlovely falls away and there 
remains only childlike, joyous feel- 
ings and newly discovered beauties. 
—Borsen Courier. 

There were strangely interesting 
old negro songs which Miss Cheat- 
ham has made her own. They 
were, of themselves, of unusual in- 
terest, but gained in distinction by 





Seymour Thomas. 


om the foremost critics: 


Miss Cheatham’s remarkable ren- 
dering. Though enthusiastically 
applauded by her compatriots, yet 
the Berlin audience, too, was 
wholly under the spell of her re- 
fined art and responded with over- 
whelming enthusiasm.—Der Tag. 

Kitty Cheatham belongs to the 
Ludwig Wiillner and Yvette Guil- 
bert group of artists; but she has 
made her artistic place distinctly 
her own. She has the naive spirit 
of simple humanity, 
and a blessing to 
humanity, such art is. 
—Tagliche Rund- 
schau. 


Kitty Cheatham 
brings us a wholly in- 
dividual world of in- 
timate musical dec- 
lamation—ot the finest 
miniature art. Again 
this remarkable artist 
succeeded in _ fasci- 
nating and delighting 
her public. Kitty 
Cheatham’s aim is not 
merely an artistic one 
—it is humane. She 
introduces to us an 
entirely new, un- 
known folk art. The public ex- 
pressed its appreciation in un- 
stinted measure.—Deutsches Cour- 
ier. 

Only a talent as virile as Kitty 
Cheatham’s could set itself such a 
difficult task. She met this de- 
mand magnificently, and her high- 
ly appreciative audience was a 
thoroughly satisfied one. To a 
mind unaccustomed to English, 
there yet remained the unforget- 
table charm of a compelling per- 
sonality.—Dresden Neustadt. 

It is a most individual art which 
Kitty Cheatham offers her hearers. 
In her renderings Miss Cheatham 
proved herself a rare interpreter, 
possessing charm, virtuosity, ex- 
quisite simplicity as to. effects. 
Her audience was very large and 
enthusiastic—Dresden Journal. 

We are particularly grateful to 
America for sending us_ Kitty 
Cheatham, who proves irrefutably 
and authoritatively that the negro 
has a poetry and folk song of his 
very own. The whole evening was 
so charged with charm, vitality 
and temperament that the audience 
was held spellbound. With magic 
art she blended gestures and subtle 
mimicry and her illuminating ex- 
positions of individual numbers— 
little masterpieces of impression- 
ism, leaves us souvenirs which 
will not soon be forgotten.—Dres- 
den Nachrichten. 


Kitty Cheatham, who has made 
a great reputation in America, and 
who has recently attracted unusual 
attention from Berlin, received a 
like ovation here. She is the in- 
terpreter of a new musical litera- 
ture.—Dresden Lokal Anzeiger. 

Kitty Cheatham has not only a 
lovely, gracious prese.ice, but, far 
more significant, a splendid voice, 
capable of unusual modulation 
which a marvelous breath technic 
cannot impair. What, however, 
adds particular distinction to these 
gifts is a remarkable _histrionic 
ability, which one would not wish 
to miss at a concert and which 
never failed, whether the subjects 
touched were of a grave or lighter 
vein. To single out particular se- 
lections from her richly varied pro- 
grams is difficult. The gift Kitty 
Cheatham bestowed upon us last 
night was art, real art, lovable as 
the artist herself.—Sachsische 
Volkszeitung. 

Kitty Cheatham has great dis- 
tinction, a charming, well-schooled 
voice—a very pracious presence. 
Marked individuality characterizes 
all that she does. She fully earned 
the generous and hearty response. 
—Miinich Neueste Nachrichten. 





All communications to H. JOHNSON, 274 Madison Ave., New York 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
BRINGS LARGE AUDIENCE 


First Sunday Program a Fine Success— 
Growth of Music in England Told 
at Thursday Musical 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 4.—A long line of 
anxious ticket buyers filling the lobby some 
time after the opening of the program, was 
but one indication of the popularity of the 
first Sunday afternoon concert by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. Enthusiasm 
attended the presentation of each number 
of the program. The “Coronation March,” 
Kretschmar; the Overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon”; an arrangement by Jungnickel 
of Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei’; MacDowell’s 
Suite, op. No. 42, in E Flat Major, “Wood- 
land Sketches,” and the Prelude to Act II 
of “Cyrano,” by Walter Damrosch, were 
played with splendid effect by Emil Ober- 
hoffer’s men. 

Lucile Stevenson, soprano, was the as- 
sisting soloist. The “Ave Maria’ from 
Bruch’s dramatic cantata, “The Cross of 
Fire,’ as voiced by the singer, was ex- 
pressive and lovely; “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madama _ si Butterfly,” was _ gracefully 
handled. The beautiful Weingartner ar- 
rangement of Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” closed the program. 


The Thursday Musical devoted its last 
program to an interesting illustrative ex- 
position of the “Development of Music in 
England.” The round, “ Sumer Is Icumin 
in” (1230), a religious folk sone: “Deo 
Gratias” (1415) and a madrigal, “It Was 

Lover and His Lass” (1600) were pre- 
sented by a mixed quartet. Elsa Henke 
contributed two organ numbers, “‘Alman,” 
by Robert Johnson; “The Carman’s 
Whistle,” by Dr. Byrde, representative of 
earlier times, and an organ arrangement of 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” as typ- 
ical of modern composition. 

Emily Eleanor Morris contributed a 
group of songs, “The Three Ravens” and 
“Where Be Gain?” old English; “O, the 
Oak and the Ash,” Seventeenth Century; 
‘Nymphs and Shepherds,” Henry Purcell; 
“Cherry Ripe,” C. E. Horn. After “Sell- 
ingers Round” (1538-1623), by Dr. Byrde, 
and “The Kinge’s Hunting Jigg” (1563- 
1628), part one of the program closed with 
an arrangement for organ, piano and 
strings of “God Save the King.” Part two, 
given over to more modern compositions, 
included an arrangement for strings and 
piano of the Henry VIII Dances. Landon 
Ronald’s Song Cycle, “Summertime,” was 
sung by Corinne Frink. P+ tn Se Oe 
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$14, 000 LEAVES MONTREAL 


Such Were Receipts of Melba-Kubelik 
Concerts in Big Arena 


MontreAL, Nov. 4.—Montreal’s musical 
activity has been dominated by Mr. 
Veitch’s two huge concerts at the Arena, 
first with Melba and our own Edmund 
Burke, and then with Melba, Burke and 
Kubelik, which between them took about 
$14,000 of good money from our music- 
lovers. The latter event, which occurred 
on Thursday, October 30, could not well 
be described as an artistic success, since 
the temperature of the skating-rink in 
which it was held fell so low that none 
of the performers could do themselves 
justice. 





PHILIPS-DEAN COSTUME RECITALS INAUGURATED 











Arthur Philips, Baritone; Ruth Dean, Soprano (right), and Mrs. Fedde (left), the 
Latter Coaching Opera with Mr. Philips, Sailing Near His Home at Darien, 


Conn. 


A RTHUR PHILIPS, baritone, and 
Ruth Dean, soprano, opened their 
series of operatic recitals in costume with 
a performance at the Tokeneeke Club, near 
Darien, Conn., last Saturday evening. The 
program included excerpts from “Pagli- 
acci’s “Manon” and “Thais.” 

Mr. Philips was heard in the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci,” and sang it in a style 
that aroused great enthusiasm. Miss Dean 
was introduced in the air from “Manon,” 


and displayed a lyric soprano of excellent 
quality and a real dramatic ability. The 
two artists were heard together in a part 
of “Thais.” This excerpt gave both an 
opportunity to demonstrate their dramatic 
ability and training, and the effectiveness 
of operatic excerpts in costume on the con 
cert stage. The audience gave both artist; 
a cordial reception and recalled them many 
times. Their next appearance will be in 
Greenwich, Conn., and Yonkers, N. Y. 





To the cognoscenti an interesting event 
was the visit of Pini-Corsi and his little 
company in “I] Maestro di Capella,” in 
which Louise Cox and Attilio di Cres- 
cenzo sang and Oscar Spirescu, who 
will be an assistant conductor of the Na- 
tional Opera, had the baton. Two engage- 
ments which unfortunately did not receive 
the support that they deserved were those 
of Edward Lankow, basso, and Robert 
Pollak, violinist. 

In the second Sunday concert at the 
Princess Theater Eva Mylott, a former 
resident of Montreal, sang at the second 
concert with much success, while Alphonse 
Dansereau, a local violinist of much merit, 
appeared last Sunday. K, 

Marguerite Sylva recently appeared as 
Carmen at Biarritz. 
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Manfred Malkin, Director. 
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-MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL- 


Voice: Maestro Pietro Floridia, Mme. Sophie Traubman. Coach: 


BERLIN, W. 


Landauerstrasse 6 


J. Pasternack. Violin: A. Volpe. Cello: V. Dubinsky. Cornet: S. Finkelstein. Piano: M. 
Malkin, Ada Becker. 
26 Mount Morris Park West (near 122nd St., New York). Catalog on Request 
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MONTREAL’S OPERA SCHEDULE 





Italian Works Predominate in Bills of 
Opening Week 


MONTREAL, Novy. 6.—The season of 1913- 
14 will begin to show signs of more active 
lite on November 17, when the National 
Opera Company will commence its eight 
weeks of Montreal performances. ‘The 
first week includes: 

Monday, ‘“‘La Gioconda,” with Marie Rappold, 
Giovanni Farmo, Maria Claessens, Rosa UOlitzka, 
Jose Segura-Tallien and Giovanni Martino. ‘Tues- 
day, ‘‘Madama Butterfly,” with Luisa Villani, Giu 
seppe Gaudenzi, Max Salzinger and Gertrude 
Karl. Wednesday, ‘‘Thais,’’ with Helen Stanley, 


Edmond Roselly and Mishaska Leon. Saturday 
matinée, ‘‘Cavalleria’’ and ‘‘Segreto di Suzanna,” 
with Villani, Claessens, Gaudenzi and Salzinger in 
the former and Dora de Phillippe, Franco Mul 


tede and Natale Cervi in the other 


The subscription for the season is so 
large that the financial success of the un- 
dertaking is already practically assured to 
Max Rabinoff, the managing director. 

K, 


Star Concerts at Seventeen Cents for 
Students in Columbia, Mo. 


CotumBIA, Mo., Oct. 30—The Phi Mu 
\lpha of the University of Missouri an- 
nounces a fine series of six concerts with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink as an extra at- 
traction. She will give a recital on March 
12. In the regular course Charles W. 
Clark is to be heard in recital November 
12; Wilhelm Bachaus, December 12; the 
lonzaley Quartet, January 21; Beatrice 
Harrison, ’cellist, February 2; Kathleen 
Parlow, March 9, and Florence Hinkle, 
\pril 6. For the gallery seats season 
tickets are sold for one dollar, so that uni- 
ersity students may hear the concerts at 
an average admission price of seventeen 
cents. Last season the average attendance 
was 1,050 at each concert. There is also 
a Spring visit from the Minneapolis Or 
chestra. 








“CAPACITY” FOR AMATO IN 
KANSAS CITY DEBUT 


Baritone Delights Hearers with Opera 
Airs—New Violinist Gives His In- 
troductory Recital 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 1.—Standing 
room only was the condition on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Shubert Theater when 
Pasquale Amato made his initial bow to a 
Kansas City audience. In just what de- 
gree he was appreciated can best be judged 
by the fact that he responded to three en- 
cores after the first half of the program. 
The number which aroused his hearers to 
such heights of enthusiasm being the 
“Largo al Factotum” from “The Barber 
of Seville.” He was superb in ‘this, as he 
was also in an aria from Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounow,” after which the ap- 
plause was so prolonged that he graciously 
repeated it. The accompaniment was ad- 
mirably played by G. Bamboscheck. The 
concert was under the local management 
of the Fritschy Concert Difection. 

A new violinist, \Villiam A. Bunsen, who 
has spent the past seven years in study, 
teaching and playing in Berlin, associated 
with Issay Bannas and Willy Hess, gave 
his introductory recital in the Casino on 
Thursday evening. Judging by the fine 
impression which he made he is a valuable 
addition to Kansas City’s musical colony. 
His musicianly performance of the Max 
Bruch D minor concerto was sufficient to 
convince the audience of his ability. 

Mr. Bunsen was assisted by a former 
Kansas City singer, Ina Few Longfellow, 
of Providence, R. I., whose beautiful voice 
was heard to advantage in Mozart’s aria 
“Re Pastore.” Franklyn Hunt, baritone; 
\nna St. John and Clara Crangle, accom- 


» 


panists, also assisted. M. R. M. 


BOSTON CHROMATIC OPENS 


“Musical America” Commended for Its 
Value in Club’s Work 


Boston, Nov. 8.—At the opening of the 
twenty-seventh season of the Chromatic 
Club of Boston, on Tuesday morning, No- 
vember 4, at the Hotel Tuileries, the fol- 
lowing artists presented the program: 
Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, contralto: 
Josephine Knight, soprano; Mrs, George 
Pray Laselle, ‘cellist; Christine Bullard, 
pianist, and Mrs. Minnie Little Longley, 
accompanist. In her address of welcome 
the president, Mrs. Richard Hamlen Jones, 
made kindly reference to Musical AMER- 
ICA as being the paper that covered the 
exact needs of their club. 

Miss Bullard was effective in the Over- 
ture from the Twenty-ninth Church Can- 
tate of J. S. Bach. Mrs. Child sang most 
artistically six Christmas songs by Peter 
Cornelius. The Sonata for ‘cello and 
piano by Hans Huber was played ad- 
mirably by Mrs. Laselle and Mrs. Longley. 
Miss Knight sang three French and two 
English songs, playing her own accom 
paniments. Aside from her splendid sing- 
ing ability Miss Knight disclosed the at 
tributes of an accomplished pianist. 


W. H. L. 





Fanning Charms Big St. Paul Audience 


St. Pau, MInn., Nov. 5.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, in a recital before the Schu- 
bert Club Monday afternoon, gave a 
charming exposition of his art. Mr. Fan- 
ning’s engagement was representative of 
the attitude of the Schubert Club in its 
recognition of the American artist, born 
and bred. The reception accorded him 
and Mr, Turpin, his accompanist, indicated 
the enthusiastic approval of an audience 
that completely filled the large auditorium 
of the Masonic Temple. P. bn os 
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LATE COMERS 


For keeping his audience, at a recent concert, waiting 
forty minutes before he condescended to begin his re- 
cital, Ignace J. Paderewski, the distinguished piano vir- 


tuoso, was subjected to a good deal of satirical and even 


drastic comment by the press. But, as ‘Mephisto” 
shows, in this issue, there is another side to the story, 
and a very serious one, namely, that it was not Mr. 


Paderewski who kept his audience waiting, but the audi- 
ence that kept Mr. Paderewski waiting. 

An artist of his distinction, it goes without saying, is 
naturally a man who is keyed up to a very high pitch 
before a recital, especially if he has been suffering from 


ill health, as Mr. Paderewski has; and it does disturb an 


artist, unless he is indifferent to his audience, to have 
people come wandering in while he is playing. 


“late comers” to musical perform- 


At the opera it often means that 


The question of 
ances is a serious one. 
a large portion of the audience is disturbed by people 
who have to ask rows of persons to get up to make 
room for them. At concerts the distress caused by late 
comers is even more seriously felt. 

The rule which is adopted at some concerts, notably 
those given at Carnegie Hall and A£olian Hall, that late 
comers must wait till a certain number is finished be- 
fore they are allowed to take their seats, is a good one 
and should be rigidly enforced. 

Of course, there are occasions when people, owing to 
or for other rea- 
sons, are prevented from being on time, though it is a 


a delayed train or a block of carriages, 


courtesy which is due an artist, especially one of distinc- 
tion, that they 
appointed time as possible—even at the opera. 


should be in their places at as nearly the 


This holds good for all those who are really music 
It does not hold good for mere “society people,” 
that shall al- 


so as to be different from 


lovers, 
because it is the 
ways come late 
other people. In this way, 
or the last act of any 
that not make 
cause it does not go to hear the opera anyhow, but only 


unwritten law “society” 
and go early, 
“society” never hears the first 
though we presume that 


difference to 


opera 





does much “seciety,” be- 


to. gossip, talk scandal, show its clothes and its jewelry, 


and, above all things, its exclusiveness. 


THE MUSICIAN AS A CLUB MAN 


who is known to 
said the other 


A prominent New York musician, 
concertgoers throughout the country, 
day: 


“Musicians are not clannish; they do not desire to 
band together in organizations for mutual advancement. 
It is time and effort wasted to organize clubs of musi- 
cians.” 


There is a certain amount of truth in the foregoing 
assertion, for the rise and fall of many organizations 
occupy pages in our musical history. Stories of jeal- 
ousy, discontent and bickering are told in many cases 
in explanation of the inharmony which led to disorgan- 
ization. Other defunct societies ascribe their misfor- 
tunes to lack of interest—always a logical conclusion. 
Others attribute failure to the fact that the organizer 
was originally prompted by selfish motives, which 
proved inimical to esprit de corps, and that the officers 
of the club wanted all the sugar plums. 


It is a°fact that“musicians do not possess that organ- 
ization spirit, the “pull together” sort of co-operation, 
found am@ng the members of most societies. They are 
called in ndentpeople, greatly used to the study and 
practice self-expression, and more opinionated than 
less artistically endowed human beings. The musical 
member of an association. ttndoubtedly seldom fails to 
think himself the entity distinct from the other com- 
ponent parts, which may. bé said without disrespect. 


Because notable failures to effect and promote musi- 
cal organizations have come to notice within the last 
few months, there is little cause to worry that it spells 
inertia and constitutes a pathogenic condition in pro- 
fessional music. Where actual need for such societies 
exists, the societies themselves exist, and their members 
take pleasure therein; without a strong function and a 
publicly acknowledged motive, the contrary must inva- 
riably be true. The existence of many prosperous old 
organizations from the Atlantic to the Pacific bears evi- 
dence. 

That it is possible for musicians to band together 
and work for individual and collective betterment there 
is no doubt, but it is realized that there must be a strong 
central interest, a discouragement of ego and a suppres- 
sion of oligarchy. In these days when the musician has 
become a better business man he has learned many 
traits of human nature that were never formerly re- 
vealed. He is no longer a square peg in a round hole 
when he appears in society, and perhaps he finds, ac- 
cordingly, less need for the companionship of his fel- 
low-workers. As one who labors often in the evening 
hours and lives a routine greatly at odds with his sur- 
roundings, less social participation is expected of him, 
but that it is frequently to his advantage to sacrifice a 
little of his valuable time for co-operative purposes in 
his own field is proved in plenty of instances. 





FOR A REHEARING OF SIBELIUS’ SYMPHONY 


Orchestral conductors have many disconcerting hab- 
its, inexplicable alike to the layman and the experienced 
musician. One of them is their practice of presenting 
interesting new works once and then, although critical 
and popular attention and interest may perceptibly have 
been aroused, of neglecting altogether to repeat it. In 
many cases, to be sure, the general attitude is such as 
to define clearly the uselessness of further endeavor to 
make the work palatable. But there are instances 
aplenty of neglect of new compositions when such neg- 
lect is not strictly warranted. It is not at all impossible 
to determine the worthlessness of certain works on one 
hearing. It is frequently impossible, though, to recog- 
nize the true standard of greatness in some others in so 
brief a space. 

Last Spring Walter Damrosch played for the first 
time in America the Fourth Symphony of Sibelius. The 
conductor was not quite sure whether or not he liked it, 
the audience was puzzled and the majority of the critics 
could not quite make up their mind how they felt about 
it. But whether it was frankly relished or not the work 
was instinctively felt to be something of vital import, 
the substance of its message arresting and compelling 
though the manner of expression was new and strange. 
If ever a symphony merited further hearing this one 
does. Yet one vainly scans the orchestral prospectuses 
of the season for some mention of it. Cannot Mr. 
Damrosch be induced to further a cause that he 
worthily initiated and give this symphony a further per- 
formance or two this Winter? Dr. Muck has played it 
in Boston, but on last week’s visit of the orchestra he 
preferred to give New York a vapid symphony of Glaz- 
ounow. The Philharmonic purposes to abstain 
from it. So one naturally turns to Mr. Damrosch. To 
have presented such a work for the first time is a real 
distinction and Sibelius is one of the few master spirits 
in contemporary composition. 
have more of this symphony? 


has 


also 


Cannot we, therefore. 
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Ruth Harris and Frank Ormsby in “Sunny South” 


Among the Southern representatives of the musical 
profession in New York no two singers are more enthu- 
Siastic than Ruth Harris, soprano, and Frank Ormsby, 
tenor. Though their Winters are devoted to profes- 
sional work the Summers invariably find them in the 
South engaged in such bucolic pastimes as the above 
picture represents. Miss Harris, though in the concert 
field but a few years, has already won a high place for 
herself, while Krank Ormsby is known wherever good 
singing is appreciated. 

Teyte—Maggie Teyte has written a book for a sym- 
phonic poem entitled ‘Printemps,’ for which the 
French composer, Cantloup, a pupil of Vincent d’Indy, 
has composed the music. 


Garden—Mary Garden must pay Mme. Freisinger, a 
New York costumer, $534 for pink silk tights and other 
articles of stage apparel supplied for her use in “Thais” 
and other operas, judgment for that amount having 
been given against the prima donna by default. 


Lehmann—Lili Lehmann’s autobiography, just pub- 
lished in Leipsic, and entitled “Mein Weg,” gives un- 
conventional glimpses of court life and new anecdotes 
about Wagner, Patti and dozens of other great com- 
posers and singers. 


Lemare—Edwin H. Lemare, the English organist, 
who is now on a tour of this country, has just made his 
forty-ninth crossing of the Atlantic. He has also been 
around the world several times, being in fact such a 
traveler that it is seldom he is to be found at his home 
on the Isle of W ight. 


Schiitt—Cornelius Schitt, a nephew of the widely 
known European composer, Eduard Schutt, has been in 
New York recently, while visiting several of the larger 
American cities. He was entertained at tea last week 
by Kitty Cheatham, the distinguished diseuse, in whose 
work he has become interested and whose art he ad- 
mires, 
3erlin, Emmy 
to reduce her 


Destinn—According to reports from 
Destinn has been taking the “potato cure” 
weight. “The cure consists,” she explains, “in eating 
no sugar or butter, very little milk and no cream, des- 
serts, stewed fruits or preserves. On the other hand, 
five large potatoes must without fail be eaten at the 
midday dinner. Instead of sugar, saccharine may be 
used.” 

Kreisler and his wife are un- 
alterably opposed to woman suffrage, regarding it as 
pointless and unnecessary. “Woman's is the subtler 
nature,” says the violinist. “It is as the companion and 
complement of man in the home and not as his com- 
petitor and co-worker in the world or at the polls that 
she fulfils her destiny. In her craving for the vote 
the suffragette is inclined to overestimate the value of 
legislation and to depreciate the influence of her sex.” 


Kreisler.—Both Fritz 


Hanson—M. H. Hanson, the New York concert man- 
ager, who has been prolonging his stay abroad in the 
hope of persuading George Bernard Shaw to make a 
lecture tour of America, has failed of his mission. He 
assured the eccentric dramatist that he (Shaw) and the 
German Emperor were the greatest lecture possibilities 
in the world. “I will agree to lecture in America only 
on one condition,” answered Shaw, “and that is that | 
appear on the same platform with the Kaiser.” Mr. 
Hanson sailed for New York on November 6. 


American 
narrowly 


Martin—Riccardo Marti, the celebrated 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


escaped serious injury when he was thrown from an 
automobile in Vienna, Austria, a few days ago. The 
machine, driven by an Italian chauffeur, skidded on a 


wet road near the outskirts of the city and fell into a 
ditch, the tenor being thrown violently into a clump of 
bushes. He suffered no injury, however, beyond the 
destruction of a new ovércoat. The other members of 
the party were also unhurt. Mr. Martin had been on an 
extended trip to Croatia, Hungary, Tyrol and Austria 


Cheatham—The universal appreciation of Kitty 
Cheatham’s art has been further obviously emphasized 
by a three-column review in one of the leading Finnish 
newspapers. Evidently the writer had heard Miss 
Cheatham’s Dresden recital, as the appreciation is un- 
questionably a spontaneous recognition—told in minute 
detail—of the individual art which Miss Cheatham is 
gradually making known in every nation. This recog- 
nition from Finland is particularly significant just now, 
as Miss Cheatham is bringing out, for the first time, on 
ber new holiday program, in New York, some new 


children’s songs by Sibelius and Merikanto. 
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PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS RESUMED 


Mr. Arens, the Orchestra and 
Soloists Warmly Welcomed 
—New American Work 


One notes with pleasure the increased 
excellence of the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra at the beginning of every successive 
season. Mr, Arens’s meritorious organiza- 
tion gave its first concert of the year in 
Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon and 
played everything on the program with 
abundant fire, animation and spirit. Better 
still the players showed perceptible gain in 
the quality of the body of tone they pro- 
duce, in precision and in detail of execu- 
tion generally. They deserve high praise 
for the standard of excellence they attairied 
in Chadwick’s enduringly fine “Melpomene” 
Overture, in Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony and Liszt’s Polonaise in E. Mr. 
Arens’s readings were distinguished, as 
usual, by soundness of judgment and mu- 
sical understanding. 

There were two soloists at this concert— 
Sara Gurowitsch, the young ’cellist, and 
l'rank Ormsby, the tenor. Miss Guro- 
witsch, whom the audience applauded very 
cordially for her work in Golterman’s sac- 
charine A’ minor Concerto, ought to be 
heard here oftener than she is. Last Sun- 
day she revealed a rare beauty of tone, a 
good style, warmth of sentiment and a 
polished technical equipment. 

Mr. Ormsby’s services were needed for 
James P. Dunn’s setting of Poe’s “Annabel 
Lee” for tenor solo with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Mr. Dunn is an American. Mac- 
Dowell was one of his teachers, but Mac- 
Dowells influence could never have in- 
stigated such a deed as “Annabel Lee.” 
Still, as Mr. Dunn has done some com- 
mendable things in the field of composition 
in the past, “Annabel Lee” shall here be 
dismissed very briefly if he promise not to 
do anything of the kind again. It consists 
of a formless and badly written vocal set- 
ting of Poe’s lines against colorfully scored 
scales of whole tones that do little but as- 
cend and descend without rhyme or reason, 
to be interrupted here and there by some 
equally unreasonably noisy orchestral ef- 
fects, Debussyan chords and a few bars of 
commonplace cantilena. Mr. Ormsby did 
all he could with what fell to him and was 
much applauded. So too was the com- 
poser when he appeared. rH. F. P, 





MUSIC IN ATLANTA 





Tribute to Local Composer—Music Di- 
rector for Penitentiary Sought 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. &8—Owing to the 
fact that William E. Zeuch, of Chicago, 
Atlanta’s new city organist, has been de- 
layed in coming to the city, there was 
no free organ concert at the Auditorium 
Sunday, but on November 16 the weekly 
free concerts of the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association will be resumed with Mr. 
Zeuch at the organ. 


Atlanta musicians regret the an 
nouncement that Mrs. John  Lanar 
Meek, vice-president of the Atlanta 
Musical Association, and one of the 


city’s most earnest workers for musical 
uplift, will move to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in December, Mr. Meek’s business head- 
quarters having been changed to that 
city. Mrs. Meek will retain her mem- 
bership in the local association, how- 
ever, and will continue to give it her 
loyal support. One of Mrs. Meek’s most 
notable accomplishments for music in 
Atlanta has been that of securing, in 
co-operation with Mrs. John M. Slaton, 
a $10,000 guarantee for the Atlanta Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Mortimer Wilson, the widely known 
\tlanta composer, has received the fol- 
lowing appreciation from Arthur Foote, 
who writes him from Brookline, Mass.: 
“Thank you for the two pieces which 
you sent me. They are so piquant and 
clever and entirely successful of imagin- 
ation, and the workmanship (1 think you 
would guess it of me) appeals to me es- 
pecially. Everything is finely brought 


ut. I am very glad to know you 
through them. Arthur Foote.” Mr. Wil- 
son had sent the compositions in return 
for some he had received from Mr. 
Foote. 

Uncle Sam wants a musical director 
for the United States Penitentiary here 
in Atlanta. An examination will be held 
by the civil service commission § on 
December 10. The position pays $900 a 
year. Applicants must be competent 
musicians and capable of leading and in- 


structing brass bands and orchestras. 
Li as De 
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AMEDEO BASSI 
“KIDNAPPED” FOR 
“AIDA” IN ROUEN 

















” 


Viafora’s “Movie” of Bassi’s Kidnapping 
in Rouen 


Benevolent kidnapping was an operation 
practised upon Amedeo Bassi, the Chicago 
Opera tenor, while on the way from Italy 
to Havre, to board the Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cilie on his return to America. As the 
train stopped for a little while at Rouen 
the manager of the local French opera 
company laid confiscatory hands upon 
Signor Bassi and besought him to be the 
Rhadames in his “Aida.” The tenor in- 
sisted that he had to catch the steamer and 
protested that he didn’t sing “Aida” in 
l‘rench, but his excuses were not accepted. 

Consequently Mr. Bassi sang his role in 
Italian while the rest of the cast performed 
in French. Such papers as La Dépéche, 
Comedia and Journal observed that al- 
though the auditors did not understand 
Italian the tenor’s enunciation was so clear 
and his impersonation so intense that his 
performance was remarkably satisfying. 
After his two days’ stay in Rouen Mr. 
Bassi was able to join the other members 
of the Chicago company in time for the 
sailing to New York. 


STURKOW-RYDER RECITAL 


Minneapolis Audience Finds Much 


Charm in Pianist’s Work 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 7.—An event fore- 
cast as one of the most attractive of the 
Thursday musical series was the appear- 
ance of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder in a piano 
recital yesterday afternoon. Marked evi- 
dence of highly developed natural talent 
and a distinctive personality gave to the 
performance of the pianist a charm which 
had an immediate effect upon the admiring 
audience. Particular merit must be ascribed 
to the clearly conceived and delicately ex- 
ecuted performance of the music of the 
l'renchman, Rhene-Baton, whose “The De- 
serted Sands” and “The Spinning Girls of 
Carantec” were charming in rhythmical and 
tonal effects. Especially sympathetic, too, 
was the apparent feeling for the Russian 
music as represented by the group com- 
prising an Arensky Etude, the Glinka- 
Balakirew “The Lark” and the Rachman- 
inoff “Polichinelle.” For all of these the 
audience was given the appropriate mood 
by prefatory remarks which vested the oc- 
casion with a more or less intimate char- 
acter. 

The more serious numbers included Ar- 
thur Foote’s Prelude and Fugue in D 
Minor, Mendelssohn’s F Minor Fantasia 
Sonata and Schubert’s F Minor Impromptu 
and March, op, 40, the latter * ‘arranged for 
concert by Sturkow-Ryder.’ 

be & B. 





The Weber's 
International Prestige 


The strongest evidence of how wide- 


spread is the popularity of the Weber, 


is shown by the great demand for this 


famous piano abroad. This demand has 


become so urgent that one of the largest 


and best equipped factories in all Europe 


has been erected near London for the 


manufacture of Weber pianos. 


Such 


proof as to the prestige enjoyed by the 


Weber in Europe, is one of the most 


striking tributes that could possibly be 


paid to any piano. 





The Weber Piano Company 


AEOLIAN HALL 
29-31-33 West 42d Street, New York City 








ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
QPENS JOTH SEASON 


Zach Orchestra Never in Such 
Fine Form—Odd Coincidence 
in the Program 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 8.—Before the largest 
matinée audience to which it has ever 
played, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
opened its thirty-fifth season here yesterday 
afternoon with a program full of brilliancy 
and marked by enthusiasm. The society 
has this year the largest subscription in its 
history. As for the orchestra, both audi- 
ence and critics were of the same opinion 
—that it has never been so fine. 

The program was difficult, but the ease 
and finesse with which the men played con- 
vinced every one that Mr. Zach had at last 
a combination that is the peer of the best 
in the country. Mr. Zach conducted with 
his usual reserve and yet with magnetic 
control. For his first pair of concerts he 
chose the Brahms “Academic Overture” and 
the Beethoven Seventh Symphony, which 
numbers, by an odd coincidence, were on 
the opening programs of both the Chicago 
and Boston Orchestras. Neither Dr. Muck, 
Conductor Stock nor Conductor Zach knew 
that either of his colleagues had chosen 
these compositions until the publication of 
the programs. 

Both numbers were extremely’ well 
played. The “Death March,” from Wag- 
ners “Gotterdammerung,” and that weird 
composition by Sibelius, “En Saga,” with 
its uncanny tonal effects, completed the 
program. The very difficult Sibelius piece 
showed the orchestra to a better advantage 
than any of the other numbers. 

The management was fortunate in open- 


ing the season with such a_ soloist as 
Yvonne de Tréville, the famous coloratura 
soprano, who has not been heard here in a 
number of years. Her best number was 
the “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” to 
which she added a short song from “Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” both with full orches- 
tral accompaniment. These were exquis- 
itely sung and were heartily approved by 
the audience. m ww, &. 


OPERA SCHEDULE CHANGED 





Century Company Announces “Faust” 
for Week of December 2 


A re-arrangement of the schedule of the 
Century Opera Company, producing opera 
in English at the Century Opera House, has 
been made by the Messrs. Aborn. 

“Samson and Delilah” was produced this 
week as announced. “Il Trovatore” and 
“Thais” will follow in the order named, 
and as also previously announced. On 
December 2 “Faust” will be produced in- 
stead of “Louise” and “Louise” will fol- 
low a week later. “The Bohemian Girl,” 
“Carmen,” Massenet’s “Manon,” “Mignon,” 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Martha” will be 
produced according to the original sche- 
dule. For the week of January 27, “La 

Soheme” takes the place of “Faust.” Feb- 
ruary 3 will bring before the public a 
novelty in “Tiefland,” which is well-known 
in drama form under the title ot “Marta of 
the Lowlands.” “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Hansel und Gretel” will be the offer- 
ing for the week of February 10, “La 
Traviata,” “I Pagliacci” and “The Secret 
of Suzanne,” “Rigoletto” and “Tannhauser” 
remain in the same weeks as previously an- 
nounced, which brings the schedule down 
to the week of March 10, which will be 
the “Tannhauser” week. 

for the Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s matinées “Hansel und Gretel,” 
with the International Ballet divertisement 
will be presented. “Hansel und Gretel” will 
also make the double offering for the week 
of February to, with “Cavalleria.” 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





ARGARET RUTHVEN LANG, whose 

work has always warranted respect- 

ful attention, has a new idea in the form 

of a “Christmas Cycle” which she has 

worked out in her “The Night of the Star,” 

a short cycle for soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass voices* 

Miss Lang has four numbers in_ this 
cycle, “The Star of Bethlehem,” “The Vis- 
ion of Mary,” “St. Joseph's Vigil’ and 
“When Christ Was Born.” The treatment 
of the poems, which are the work of Denis 
A, McCarthy, is individual. The first has 
been set as a quartet, which, after a four- 
measure prelude in the organ consisting of 
a pastoral-like phrase, is preferably to be 
sung a capella. Perhaps it would be wiser 
to make clear that throughout this number 
the soprano voice has the melody, while 
the other three voices sing an accompani- 
ment, which is both fitting and expressive. 
The accompaniment is written out, the 
playing of which, it seems to the present 
reviewer, would add effect to the perform- 
ance; best of all would it be if the com- 
poser were to search out those portions 
which seem best adapted to be sung unac- 
companied. 

“The Vision of Mary” is set for duet of 
soprano and alto voices, a touching mel- 
ody, magically harmonized in simple man- 
ner. There is in this music the atmos- 
phere which we associate with the old 
carols which have been handed down to us 


*Tue Nicut oF THE Star. Christmas Cycle for 
Quarte: of Mixed Voices with Organ Accompani- 


ment. By Margaret Ruthven Lang, Op. 52. Pub- 
iished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price 40 cents. 
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for centuries. And the present-day com- 
poser who can give it to us in original 
music deserves much praise. The third 
portion, “St. Joseph’s Vigil,” is composed 
as a tenor solo. Equally fine, it breathes 
out a certain devotional loveliness. And 
last comes “When Christ Was Born,” a 
real carol for the quartet. It is a “carol 
of carols,” from the first to last measure a 
gem. Every inflection is masterfully 
wrought and it seems a truly fitting close 
to the splendid cycle. 

There will be others who will copy the 
general scheme of this work of Miss Lang. 
They may attain a certain degree of suc- 
cess, but the idea seems to be hers alone. 
Let it be recorded that she has given us in 
this work one of the most admirable things 
which have appeared in some time. 

The Oliver Ditson Company has _ pub- 
lished it in a most attractive edition. 


e e° = 


USICIANS have not been 
to attempt to set to 
poems of John Milton. 
doubtless, many of them, contemplated 
doing so often; yet it is a _ difficult 
matter to find musical expression for 
the austere and often ill-suited verses of 
the English master, for they are poems 
complete in themselves, seeking no further 
medium of expression than the verbal. 

A composer who has made the advance 
and successfully is Bruno Huhn, from 
whose pen comes a setting of the great 
English poet’s “Blest Pair of Sirens’? for 
four-part women’s voices, with piano ac- 
companiment. Mr. Huhn has approached 
his poem in quite the right mood. He has 
found what the determining points in it 
are and he has built his music around 
them. 

The opening page, with its solemn pre- 
lude, polyphonically woven on a highly ex- 
pressive figure, might be held up as a model 
to aspiring young composers who have 
either forgotten or never realized the uni- 
fying value of the developing of a single 
idea. Here Mr. Huhn has set down a page 
which stands high in his list of works. It 
leads to the opening choral measures, 
where beginning in unison all four voices 
proclaim fortissimo “Blest pair of Sirens, 
pledges of Heaven’s joy.” There follows 
an Allegretto con grazia, in 9/8 time, A 
Major; here the general scheme of the 
composer is revealed and modulatory pass- 
ages lead in varied manner to a glorious 
climax in C major on the words “Touch 
their immortal harps.” 

A wonderfully fine touch is the short 
a capella bit “Hymns Devout and Holy 
Psalms.” There are numerous other items 
which could be noted here, as, for instance, 
the flowing melody in D major and the 


too prone 
music the 
They have 


Andante con moto section. The manner 
in which Mr. Huhn handles his voices is 
extraordinarily fine. The final Maestoso 


beginning softly on “O may we soon again 
renew that song” is big and reaches a stir- 
ring climax in the closing words, “In end- 
less morn of light!” In this section the 
composer has indicated how the piano ac- 
companiment may be reinforced by the or- 
gan, which seems wise, as the plan of the 
piano accompaniment is truly orchestral. 
Mr. Huhn gave us a setting for women’s 
voices of Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Destiny” 
last season, which was commented upon at 


length in these columns. This work is 
equally notable. 
“Brest Parr oF SIRENS.” Chorus for Fou 


Part Women’s Voices with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Bruno Huhn. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York. Price 20 cents net. 


It bears a dedication “To the St. Cecilia 
Club, Victor Harris, conductor.” 
* ok * 


HE Oliver Ditson Company is active 
already with its new issues for the 
Christmas service. From its press appear 
for mixed voices Christmas anthemst as 
follows: Frank H. Brackett’s “Glory to 
God in the Highest,’ James H. Rogers’s 
“Calm on the Listening Ear of Night,” 
Ferris Tozer’s “Arise, Shine, for Thy 
Light Is Come,’ Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney’s “Drop Down, Ye Heavens,” Paul 
Ambrose’s “Sing and Rejoice,’ William 
R. Spence’s “O Night of Peace and Still- 
ness,” and Herbert Sanders’s “Arise, Shine, 
for Thy Light Is Come.” For the most 
part they have all their individual excel- 
lences. 

There is an arrangement for mixed 
voices by George B. Nevin of Caleb Simp- 
er’s “Let Us Now Go Even Unto Bethle- 
hem” and for three-part women’s voices 
a capella, an arrangement of Preztorius’s 
“Lo, How a Rose,” the admirable work of 
Charles Fonteyn Manner. 

* ¢ @ 


EAN PAUL KURSTEINER, the New 
J York composer, who has made con- 
s.derable of a reputation with his songs 
and piano compositions during the last few 
years, has two new piano compositions 
which should add to his popularity as a 
composer of worthy music.$ 

These are a charming piece, what the 
French call an esquisse, “Naiveté,” and a 
brilliant concert waltz, “La Turquoise.” In 
the former Mr. Kiirsteiner gives, us a lyric 
bit, dolce e tranquillo, which savors of the 
piano lyricism of Edward MacDowell in 
more than a single harmony. The middle 
portion, in E minor, with the melody ir 
the bass, is less individual perhaps than. 
the main theme, yet it too has merit and 
the return to the first subject, completing 
the three-part song form, is well managed. 

In the waltz the composer has written 
fiery, impassioned music, strongly melodic 
and idiomatic of the piano keyboard. It 
may be said to be in the same style as the 
Moszkowski waltzes which have gone all 
over the world and made the popularity 
of the Polish composer. Mr. Kiirsteiner is 
an American and to say that his waltz 
equals in melodic and harmonic value the 
work of the well-known European is proof 
again that America is forging ahead rap- 
idly. In execution the waltz is not easy 
and requires well-developed fingers to per- 
form it satisfactorily. 

*k * * 


~ 


“Schmidt’s Educational Series,” a se- 
ries at popular prices of important edu- 
cational works hard to duplicate, appear 
Alexandre Guilmant’s “Three Prayers, op. 
94, and Prelude in G” for the organ.|| 
These three prayers, in A flat major, G 
major and F major, are fine examples of 
the fluent and grateful melodic invention 
of the late French master. If contemporary 
composers of organ music would study 
them and learn how slow movements for 
the organ should be written, in the matter 
of beautiful part-writing and division of 
manuals and pedals, we might be spared 
some of the atrocious products put forth 
daily as organ music. 


tNew CuristMAs ANTHEMS FOR MIXED, MALI 
AND FEMALE Voices. Published by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company, Boston, Mass. 

§$**NAiIvVETE.”’ For the Piano. By Jean Paul 
Kursteiner. «+ Price 50 cents. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. ‘“‘La Tur- 
QUOISE—VALSE IN C.” For the Piano. By Jean 


Paul Kirsteiner, Op. 22, No. 1 Price 85 cents. 
Published by Kursteiner & Rice, New York. 

‘THREE PRAYERS AND PRELUDE 1N G.”’ For the 
Organ. By Alexandre Guilmant. “SCHMIDT'S 
EDUCATIONAL Series, No. 104.” Published b,; 
\rthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Leipsic, New York 
Price $1.00. 
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ist is certain to be among the 


MOST NOTABLE OF THE 
SEASON 


Thibaud arrives in December. 
will make a sensation! 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





THIBAUD 


registers in America such successes 
as he has scored in Europe in recent 


years (AND HE WILL!) the tour 
of the distinguished French Violin- 


He 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON 
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The Prelude in G is also a beautiful bit 
and is inscribed “A mon éléve ct ami, Wil- 
liam C. Carl, organist, Old First Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York.” 

In addition to the general excellence of 
the volume it might be mentioned that the 
pedaling is carefully marked, an invaluable 
help to the student of the organ. 

x * x 


HE Schirmer press offers “Four Old 
Normandy Noels” in its octavo edi- 
tion.{ They are “Meadows and Woods,” 
“Oh, Who Can Compare Thee?” “Now the 
Holy Child Is Born” and “O Lord, a 
Strange Event” and have been translated 
and arranged by Harvey B. Gaul, who has 
done his work exceedingly well. 
x * * 


A LITTLE album of attractive pieces** 
for young players is “Small Hands 
—Six Easy Pieces,” by Karl Rosendorf. 
These include “A Spring Song,” “Slumber 
Song,” “Hide and Seek” Dance, “The Brook” 
and March. They are written in thorough 
musical fashion and should prove useful in 
teaching the early grades. A. W. &. 


4‘‘Four Otp NorManpy Noe ts.” Translated and 
Arranged by Harvey B. Gaul. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Price 10 cents net. (In 
quantities of twenty-five copies or more, 5 cents a 
copy). 

***“SMALL HANDS.” 
the Piano. By Karl 
Elkin & Co., Seiden. G. 
York. Price 75 cents. 


Six Easy Composition for 
Rosendorf. Published by 
Ricordi & Co., New 
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November and Early 
December Dates 


Kenosha, Wis...... Nov. 6th 
Burlington, la.....Nov. 10th 
Quincy, Ill........ Nov. I1th 
Carthage, Ill... ... Nov. 12th 
Oskaloosa, Ia. . 13th 
Grinnell, Ia....... Nov. 14th 
Memphis, Tenn.. . 17th 
Faribault, Minn... . 19th 
Albert Lea, Minn.. .Nov. 20th 
St. Cloud, Minn... . 
Mayville, N. D.....Nov. 24th 
Grand Forks, N. D..Nov. 25th 
Valley City, N. D. .. Nov. 26th 
Jamestown, N.D...Nov. 28th 
Yankton, S.D...... Dec. 2nd 
Vermillion, S. D. .. .Dec. 3rd 
Rock Valley, la.....Dec. 4th 
Sioux City, la...... Dec. 5th 
Dubuque, la........ Dec. 7th 
Dubuque, la........ Dec. 8th 
Sinsinawa, Wis... ..Dec. 9th 
Davenport, la. ... .Dec. 10th 
Streator, Ill....... Dec. 12th 
Chicago, Ill....... Dec. 15th 
Buffalo, N. Y...... Dec. 19tii 


Just completed October tour ap- 
pearing in the following cities: 
Bluffton, Ia., Fostoria, O., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., Shelbyville, Ky., 
Galesburg, Ill., Monmouth, IIL, 
Detroit, Mich., etc., etc. 
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Beethoven Saal. Mr. Raatz-Brock- tions. This conce f ancient instru- 
CARUSO TA KES $10, 000 OUT OF BERLIN han hie ong a “the David neal sivien om iC gaye i sce vide - 





High Prices for Seats at Tenor’s First Guest Performance Dwindle 
at Later Ones—Pugno and van Rooy in Concert Together— 
Mme. Arndt-Ober’s Farewell — John Powell among American 
Artists Heard in the German Capital 


European Bureau of Musical America, 

Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, October 23, 1913. 

T is rather amusing to note the way in 
| which the same old story repeats itself 
every year when Caruso comes to Berlin. 
The prices for tickets for his opening per- 
formance at the Royal Opera are imnvari- 
ably raised to such heights that only the 
affluent can afford to pay. When his sec- 
ond guest performance comes around the 
tickets are offered for sale right and left— 
first for big money and later at more nor- 
mal prices. And notwithstanding this the 
last two performances of the Caruso cycle 
are rarely, if ever, sold out. 

However, the glorious-voiced tenor has 
again enchanted his Berlin hearers with 
his voluptuously sensuous tone, his sobs 
and his powers of dramatic expression in 
“Aida,” “Bohéme” and “Carmen.” To- 
morrow night he will be heard in “Pagli- 
and then depart from Berlin $10,000 
when he came. Still, several 
years ago Director Gregor, now of the 


Vienna Opera, told the writer that the 
most expensive tenor was likely to prove 


acci” 
richer than 


the cheapest for the director. So let us 
not fear for the funds of the Berlin 
Opera! 


A recent interesting visitor at the Euro- 
pean bureau of MusicaAL AMERICA was A. 
Sieberg, the composer, one of America’s 
‘old-timers,’ who saw the musical birth 
of our country in the latter sixties and 
later witnessed its phenomenally rapid de- 
velopment. Mr. Sieberg, who lives in 
Dresden, composes but little to-day, but is 
intensely interested in the development and 
progress of that art to which he has de- 
voted a lifetime. 

The third Esplanade Concert on Satur- 
day was only partly under a lucky star. 
The announcement that Aino Ackté, of the 
Paris Opéra, would sing awakened ex- 
pectations which were in no way fulfilled. 
Besides maltreating the German text Mlle. 
Ackté displayed an explosiveness in tone 
production that allowed her hearers only 
intermittent glimpses of her unquestionable 
vocal powers as applied to opera. 

Not more successful was the violinist of 
the evening, Charles Sommer. We are 
perfectly ready to take into consideration 
that this young man was suffering in- 
tensely from nervousness and that his per- 
formance was thereby seriously marred. 
But when there is so little evidence of 
technic, when purity of tone seems but a 
sporadic factor in a performance of some 
pretentions, 1t is hardly fair to expect se- 
rious comment. 


Redeeming Features 
The redeeming features were the play- 
ing of the big as well as great French pian- 


ist, Raoul Pugno, and the singing of the 
perennial Anton van Rooy. When I heard 
Pugno play from memory Schumann’s 
‘“Faschingsschwank” I recalled the same 
artist about sixteen years ago in New 
York, where at the time he represented 
the few conservative old-timers who per- 
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sisted in playing from their music rather 
than trusting to memory. So it seems 
even Pugno has modernized himself, and 
that most successfully. A complete com- 
prehension of every detail became evident 
in his tasteful and brilliant execution. 

Anton van Rooy again proved himself 
the master singer. He who can _ render 
Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus” 
with so much dramatic conviction, with 
such artistic treatment of his vocal means 
stands indeed head and shoulders above 
the majority. Naturally he has had to 
pay tribute to time. While his resonant 
bass baritone has lost none of its virile 
volume the lyrical beauty of tone so plenti- 
ful in former years seems gone. 

On Monday evening Margarete Arndt- 
Ober gave a farewell concert in Bliithner 
Hall prior to going to America to enter 
upon her duties at the Metropolitan. She 
was assisted by the Bliithner Orchestra, 
under Kapellmeister Edmund von Strauss. 
l‘rau. Arndt-Ober’s great popularity in 
Berlin made inevitable the large audience 
that attended, and she again gave proof of 
her possession of an exceptionally beauti- 
ful voice, which, in the interpretation of 
operatic selections, always impresses the 
hearer as being most artistically utilized. 
Like so many of her sister artists of the 
operatic stage, however, the singer failed 
in a measure to meet the demands of con- 
cert numbers pure and simple. 


Humperdinck and Koessier Novelties 


At the concert of the Philharmonic 
Choral Society on Monday in the Philhar- 
monic, Prof. Siegfried Ochs brought out 
two novelties by Engelbert Humperdinck 
and Hans Koessler. Both works met with 
a distinct, if not an enthusiastic, success. 
The choral ballad, “Das Glick von Eden- 
hall,’ by Humperdinck, is never masterful, 
rarely inspired, but always well adapted to 


the poem and_ sympathetic. Koessler’s 
work is a funeral ode for chorus and or- 
chestra entitled “Die Verklarten” (‘The 


Enlightened”) and is in three 
these the second, 
seems to be the 
strumentation is most effective. 

Both pieces were given an ideal inter- 
pretation by the chorus and orchestra un- 
der the masterful guidance of Professor 
Ochs. The other numbers of the program 
were three Mass movements of Max Bruch 
and Bruckner’s “Te Deum.” 

The daughter of Ernst von Schuch, of 
Dresden, has been engaged as coloratura 
soprano for the Vienna Royal Opera. 

It is reported from Hamburg that the 
“Neue Oper” there has brought out as a 
most successful “novelty” Jastien and 
Bastienne,” the work written by Mozart at 
the age of twelve. 

Rudolf Berger, the statuesque tenor, who 
will soon be heard at the Metropolitan, has 
been meeting with extraordinary success 
while appearing as a guest throughout Ger- 
many. At Karlsruhe, Berger sang Lohen- 
grin at the Court Opera and received an 


parts. Of 
with its expressive theme, 
most grateful. The in- 


ovation. He has been engaged to sing at 
the same theater, his duties at the Berlin 
Royal Opera permitting, in December, 


when he will be heard in the leading tenor 
roles of the entire “Ring” and 
Tristan, which latter role he is 
the Berlin Opera in November. 
O. P. 


also as 


to sing at 


JAcop. 


Austrian Composer Exploited 


HE first concert of the Marteau Quar- 
tet, October 14, was devoted exclu- 
sively to compositions of the Austrian com- 
poser, Franz Mikorey, the program includ- 
ing a Quintet, a Suite, for violin alone, and 
a Trio. The quintet is a work of great 
interest, though it is, as a whole, conceived 
in symphonic style and should have been 
orchestrated as such. The Suite for violin 
was barren of ideas, with the possible ex- 
ception of the fugue. The Trio in B Ma- 
jor was—as I have been told—the most ef- 
fective of the three works. 

On the same evening Jascha Heifetz 
gave his third and last concert in the 
Hochschule to a well-filled house. Noth- 
ing can be added to previous comments on 
the playing of this remarkable youth of 
twelve. He delighted his public with the 
same suavity, exquisite taste and versatility 
which we have known before, 

That notably refined and dramatic in- 
terpreter of the German lied, J. von Raatz- 
Brockmann, gave his large following op- 
portunity to admire his art in all its varied 
aspects in his song recital October 17 in 





of Germany.” The ability to hold the en- 
tire audience intent upon each phrase, each 
inflection of the voice is a common her- 
itage of both. The evening was a genuine 
success, artistically and financially. 

The concert of Eugen Ysaye and Raoul 
Pugno, October 17, filled every niche and 
corner of the big Philharmonie. Though 
not able to hear the third Mozart sonata, 
because of another concert, the writer 
found the great audience in a devotional 
mood. The César Franck A Major Sonata 
(dedicated to Ysaye) and the Beethoven 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata were rare and inspired 
works of art as played by this unsurpass- 
able duo. Nor were the artists able to 
withstand for long the stormy demands 
for an encore, so they played one of the 
Mozart sonatas in their characteristic mas- 
terly manner. 


Recital by Two Americans 


Arthur Williams, two 
gifted Americans, gave their first recital 
October 18 in Bechstein Saal. The new 
K\lingler Duo, for ’cello and piano, is a 
bright and interesting work, for the most 
part, and approaches much more _ nearly 
the realm of the “inspired” than does the 
Max Reger F Major Sonata, for ’cello and 
piano, which preceded it. Both works, and 
also the Beethoven ’Cello and Piano So- 
nata, op. 102, No. 2, were played in an able 
and conscientious manner and the young 
artists were accorded a deservedly warm 
reception. 

The concert of the 


Gwendolyn and 


“Société des Instru- 


gambe and bass viol, with the accompani- 
ment of the clavichord) charmed the au- 
dience from beginning to end with the 
quaintness, the humor and the elegance of 
this music written for an earlier genera- 


tion. All the players were most proficient. 
On Monday evening Wilhelm Bachaus 


vave a recital of Chopin and won an un- 
mistakable success. The strength of 
Bachaus’s technic, together with his per- 
sonality, which holds the audience through- 
out a long program, make him a player to 
be reckoned with. He gave several en- 
cores. 

In Hertha Dehmlow we have made the 
acquaintance of a soprano with a _ very 
charming voice and style. A large audi- 
ence was present at Beethoven Saal and 
the applause left no room for doubt that 
the evening was a success. 


John Powell’s Performance 


In the piano recital of John Powell we 
found a Brahms interpreter of unusual 
gifts and also heard another of his com- 
positions in the larger forms on this oc- 
casion—Seventeen Variations and Double 
l‘ugue on a Theme by F. C. Hahr. The 
‘omposition is a work of many good parts, 
the fugue being extremely clever. In the 
Liszt “Concerto Pathétique” Mr. Powell did 
full justice to the cantilena, though his 
fortissimo dominated too much in the last 
movement and it was also taken much too 
slowly. Mr. Powell is both an intellectual 
aud an emotional player, and if the latter 
clement often overbalances the former this 





ments Anciens,” whose founder is Henri can be overcome by more rigorous self- 
Casadesus and president Camille Saint- discipline. Mr. Powell’s technic is_ bril- 
Saéns, drew a house of generous propor-_ liant and reliable. H. E. 
Resident Singers Score in Los Angeles also be given on Tuesday afternoon, No- 
Verdi Celebration vember 11, at Public School No. 4 and on 


-Resident singers 
opportunity to 


Los ANGELES, 
of Los Angeles 


Oct, 30.— 
had an 


prove their worth in the recent Verdi cele- 
the 


People’s Orchestra and 
Chorus under Con- 
ductor Lebegott. 
These included F. 
G. Ellis, president 
of the local music 
teachers’ associa- 
tion: Bertha Wins- 
low Vaughn, Mrs. 

J. Selby, Roland 
Paul and Fred C. 
McPherson. 

Mrs. Selby, con- 
tralto, formerly 
president of the 
Dominant Club of 
sixty women mu- 
sic teachers, made a 
pronounced success. 


bration of 








Mrs. L. J. Selby The marked devel- 
opment of her voice 
and style in the past two years was a 
matter of much favorable comment. 
W. F.G 


Jacobs to Direct School Concerts 


Julius Hopp, director of the Wage Earn- 
ers League, has appointed Max Jacobs, the 
New York violinist, musical director of the 
concerts to be held in the public schools. 
These concerts begin on Monday, Novem- 
ber 10, at Public School, No. tor. On the 
evening of Tuesday, November 11, the con- 
cert will be repeated for the benefit of par 
ents of the school children. Programs will 


Thursday afternoon, November 13 at No. 
40. The artists engaged for the series will 
be Mr. Jacobs, violinist; James Liebling, 
‘cellist; Ira Jacobs, pianist, and Ruby Leh- 
mann Leyser, soprano. 





Boston Symphony in Brooklyn 


The appearance of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the Brooklyn Institute of 


\rts and Sciences on the evening of No- 
vember 7 was the signal for the attend- 
ance of one of the most impressive au 


diences ever gathered under the Academy 


roof. Dr. Muck was enthusiastically wel- 
comed. The program, well chosen and 
presented in the unsurpassed manner of 
this famous body of musicians, contained 


Beethoven’s Symphony in A, op. 92; 


Brahms’s “Tragic Overture,” Liszt’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, No, 3, “Les Préludes” (after 
lamartine), and Wagner's Overture to 
“Flying Dutchman.” ME ete A 





Pavlowa Says She Paid $5,000 Rabinoff 
Forfeit 


Anna Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, was 
a witness in the City Court yesterday at 
supplementary proceedings in connection 
with a judgment obtained by Dorothy E. 
Aidman against the enterprises of Max 
kabinoff. The petitioner wanted to know 
if Miss Pavlowa paid Rabinoff a $5,000 
forfeit last year, and the dancer testified 
that she paid the forfeit money to a 
brother-in-law of Rabinoff. It was a pen- 
alty for Miss Pavlowa’s failure to dance 
under the Rabinoff management after she 
had signed a contract in IQII. 
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OPERA AT FOUR THEATERS IN ROME 





“Aida” Opens the Adriano—Light Opera at the Costanzi—How 
Perosi’s Opera ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet”? Became Lost to the World 
—Strange Effect of Illness Upon the Voice of an American Soprano 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Piazza S. Silvestro, 
Rome, October 19, 1913. 


ITH the middle of October the Au- 
tumn musical season in Rome may 

be said to have fairly begun. The Romans, 
who during the Summer have had to con- 
tent themselves with military band music, 
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can now flock to at least four theaters 
where lyric opera or operetta is being 
given. 

At the Nazionale Theater, which, after a 
Summer devoted to cinematograph produc- 
tions, has been redecorated and greatly im- 
proved, the “Nuovissima” Company is in 
full possession. The “Nuovissima” has in 
stock a long list of new operettas to present 
to the public. The season was opened with 

“La Reginetta della Rosa,” the potboiler of 
Leoncavallo produced two years ago at the 
Costanzi. The performance was of par- 
ticular interest as it was stage managed by 
Giovannino Forzano, the librettist, who is 
now director of the “Nuovissima’’ As a 
consequence of his paternal care, ‘La Regi- 
netta” seemed a different piece from what 
it was when I saw it on its first production 
A large portion of the success was due to 
the tenor, Walter Grant, an American who 
does not Italianize his name. His singing 
was easy and he had a good tone. As soon 
as he has overcome his nervousness and 
toned down his twang he will be excellent 
in every way. 

“Amore in Maschera” was the first of the 
new operettas staged. The plot of this 
work has been drawn from “L’Amour 
Masqué” of Balzac. The composer is Ivan 
des Hartarsly Darclée and this work he 
has given a good deal of original music for 
which we must be grateful. 


“Aida” at Adriano 


The season has begun at the Adriano, 
which has also received new coats of paint 
and whitewash. There is a talk of making 
the Adriano into a permanent house for 
lyric opera, and Rome would be the gainer 
if this idea were carried into effect, though 
one wonders where the Romans would go 
to see the Circus, which occupies it for 
four months in the year. As the Costanzi 
is a financial failure they might turn that 
over to the Circus. 

The season was inaugurated with “Aida” 
in honor of Verdi. The company gathered 
at the Adriano for the Autumn season is 
particularly strong this year. The title rdle 
was taken by Mercedes Ricardi. Maria 
Marek, who appeared at the Costanzi two 
years ago in Strauss’ “Electra” was Amneris 
and gave the greatest satisfaction. An- 
tonio Saludas, who was Falcke in “Isa- 
beau” at the first production in Buenos 
Ayres, gave an excellent interpretation of 
Rhadames. Signorina Marek was unable 
to remain in Rome after yesterday and to- 
night the part of Ammeris will be taken by 
Gemma Bezansoni who, on October 28, will 
in turn yield it to Margaret Garman, a 
young American singer, who has already 
sung with success both in the States and 
Italy. 

“Norma” has also been given at the Adri- 
ano. This opera is now more often heard 
abroad than in Italy, and therefore its re- 
vival was attended with considerable inter- 
est. Norma was played by Esmeralda 
Pucci, an experienced artist, but the sur- 
prise of the evening was Signorina Mila 
Gillovic. who interpreted the part of Adal- 
gisa. She possesses a voice of extreme 
sweetness, which is at the same time round 
and full. The tenor Maurini, as Pollione, 
shared with her the honors of the evening. 
The operas still to be produced at the 
Adriano are “Manon,” “Tosca,” “Un ballo 
in maschera” and “Gioconda.”’ 

The season at the Costanzi opened with 


“Eva” by Lehar. The title role was sung 
by Stephie Csillag, a Hungarian prima 
donna, who is now the mainstay of the 


Citta di Milano Company. 
Grand Opera at the Costanzi 


The Teatral has practically completed the 
program for the Winter season of Grand 
opera at the Costanzi which, as usual, be- 
gins on New Year’s Eve. The orchestral 
management will again be in the hands of 
Edouardo Vitale, who thus returns for the 
third time to the conductor’s platform. The 
principal artists who have been engaged to 
support him are his wife Signora Lina 
Pasini-Vitale, Emma _ Carelli, Vaccaro 
(tenor), de Luca (baritone), Marino Pie- 
ralli (bass), Sammarco (baritone). The 
season will be inaugurated on Sylvester Eve 
with the “Damnation of Faust.” Early in 
January “Parsifal” will be given and other 
works chosen include Mascagni’s “Pari- 
sina,” Montemezzi’s “Amore dei Tre Re,” 
“I Vesperi Sicilian,” “Mefistofele,” “Car- 
men,” “Iris” and another of Verdi’s mas- 
terpieces. 

lor the opening of the season at the Au- 
gusteo, a memorial performance of Verdi's 
Requiem Mass will be given of November 
21 with Bonci, De Angelis, Virginia Guer- 
rini and Giannina Russ as soloists. Stanis- 
laus Falchi had been invited to conduct, 


but owing to failing health, he was obliged 





to refuse and the baton will be wielded in- 
stead by Edoardo Mascheroni. After the 
inaugural performance the concerts will 
continue in their regular course through- 
out the season on every Sunday afternoon. 
It has been decided to abolish the Thurs- 
day evening cheap concerts as the deficit on 
the Augusteum was so: heavy last year that 
it is neecssary to cut expenses. The first 
soloist will be Arrigo Serato, the great 
’cellist, who although an Italian, has not 
been heard for many years in Rome, as he 
is now permanently domiciled in Germany. 
Among the conductors who have been in- 
vited to appear are Guarneri, Schenvoight, 
Walter, Gui, Molinari, Mengelberg, and Don 
Lorenzo Perosi, who will conduct a new 
work by himself. 


Perosi as an Opera Writer 


The rumor has been going around that 
Perosi is writing an opera. He has often 
had the idea of writing an opera and in 
fact half finished one but it has never been 
completed and never will be completed. 
Perosi has all his life wished to write an 
opera. He is a _ passionate student of 
Shakespeare (he speaks English almost 
perfectly) and became tremendously im- 
pressed with the story of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” He decided that here was the sub- 
ject of the ideal opera. From the original 
lines of Shakespeare he drew his own 
libretto and then started on the composi- 
tion, continuing the work up to the death 
of Juliet. When he reached that point his 
father died and Perosi was heartbroken. 
He lost interest in his ideal opera, took 
what he had written and made it into an 
oratorio he was composing for the Pope. 

At the present time Perosi has no inten- 
tion of composing another opera. Only a 
few months ago he told a friend that he had 
destroyed a work on which he was engaged 
because he was drifting “dangerously near 
opera.” 

Tito Cotogni, the octogenarian baritone, is 
lying dangerously ill at his house here. The 
only visitor, besides his immediate reJatives, 
who is allowed to see him is his comrade, 
Giovanni Sgambati, the illustrious pianist 
and composer who in May last celebrated 
his seventieth birthday. 

Mario Costa, composer of “L’Histoire 
d’un Pierrot,” and “Capitan Fracasso,” is 
at present in Rome _ superintending the 
transfer of the first-named work to a 
cinematograph film. “Carmen” is also to be 
put on the films soon. 

Mario Costa intends to give up his resi- 
dence in Paris and London and this Winter 
will settle down in Naples, where in com- 
pany with his faithful librettist, Salvatore 
di Giacomo, he will write a comic opera, the 
plot of which centers round the famous 
Neapolitan revolutionary Cimarosa. The 
number of songs which Costa has written 
is nearly a hundred, but the public, much to 
his annoyance, is trying to increase it by 
claiming as his what is the work of his 
good friend, Mario Tosti. 


An American Singer in Turkey 


Dorothy McVane, daughter of Professor 
McVane, of Princeton University, has re- 
cently returned to Italy from the Near 
East, where she went last year as principal 
coloratura with an Italian opera company. 
Owing to the wars the company was 
stranded in Constantinople and had some 
difficulty in finally getting home. Neverthe- 
less, Miss McVane’s singing was highly ap- 
preciated in aristocratic circles in Constan- 
tinople and one evening she was surprised 
to receive a beautiful bag embroidered with 
gold, inside which was a wonderful collec- 
tion of jewels. No name accompanied the 
bag and Miss McVane first of all natu- 
rally thought it was a political “plant.” 
However, later she heard that the bag had 


been the property of the ex-Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid. 
Miss McVane has a voice of extraor- 


dinary register. It is said that a bad attack 
of typhoid which seized her the very night 
of her début in Rome, at the Adriano 
Theater, changed her voice, which before 
the illness had been a mezzo soprano into 
a coloratura. Now she can take the highest 
notes with ease. At the same time the voice 
which before had not been overstrong de- 
veloped in power. It is a remarkable case 
of illness improving a voice instead of ruin- 
ing it. 

Maestro Lombardi, the eminent mus‘c 
teacher of Florence, has been exceedingly 
ill. On his recovery it was found neces- 
sary to perform an operation, which was 





successful. He has been taken to Naples to 
recuperate, but it will be some time before 
he will be able to recommence his work. 
One of his American pupils, G. Richardson, 
who spent the Summer at Viareggio, gave 
a successful recital in the Casino there. 
“Parisina’’ on November 27 

It is now announced that the first per- 
formance of “Parisina” will be given at the 
Scala at Milan on November 27. The 
critic of the Stampa, who was favored by 
having “Parisina” played over by Mascagni, 
declares that the composer has returned to 
his former style of “Ratcliff” and “Caval- 
leria.” At Florence, in view of the pro- 
duction there of “Parisina,” it has been 
decided to resurrect Donizetti’s opera of 
the same name. 

The Italian Ministry has circulated a 
warning to the prefects of all big towns 
and the provinces to keep an especial eye 
on the theatrical impresarios. The habits 
of many of these gentry are well known to 
the police. It may not be out of place here 
to give a warning to Americans, men and 
women, especially the: latter, to be particu- 
larly careful when coming to this country 
to study not to fall into the hands of one 
of these hawks. There are good impres- 
sarios and there are worse than bad ones. 

J. A. Srnccrarr Poorey. 





Sascha Culbertson, the young American 
violinist, was one of the September con- 
cert-givers in Berlin. 
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ALL-IN-ENGLISH, 1 
WILLIAMS PROGRAM 


Noted Welsh-American Tenor Stirs 
Eolian Hall Audience with 
Fine Singing 
Evan Williams is one of the few singers 
on the concert platform to-day who give 
their audiences real pleasure. The enjoy- 
ment which persons take in the singing of 
the great Welsh tenor is of the sincere, un- 
affected kind, that kind which is not stim- 
ulated by the desire to express admiration 
for what is considered notable because of 
any social custom or distinction, but be- 
cause of the feeling that in the singing of 
this singer is contained the truest expres- 
sion of human feelings which the art of 

song can convey. 

And Mr. Williams upheld the noblest at- 
tributes of his art in his recital at A®olian 
Hall, New York, on Friday evening of last 
week when one of the largest audiences 
which have yet assembled in this audito- 
rium this season heard him and applauded 
him to the echo. Such enthusiasm as was 
shown, such shouts of “Bravo!” as greeted 
the singer after virtually every group oc- 
curs rarely ina New York music season. 
Mr. Williams gripped his audience, held it 
spellbound through a program which, in- 
cluding the generous supply of extras, 
lasted for more than an hour and a half. 

Handel has few interpreters among our 
concert singers of the day. The “how” of 
singing such things as the “Waft her An- 
gels” and “Sound an Alarm,” both of which 
the tenor used as the first section of his 
program, is almost a lost art. The first of 
these airs was sung with organ, and in it 
Mr. Williams touched those Olympian 
heights of devotional expression for which 
he has been lauded for two decades. Fol- 
lowing with the stirring “Sound an Alarm” 
there was exhibited one of the most thrill- 
ing vocal performances that New York has 
listened to in many a day. Mr. Williams's 
high “A’s,” full, resonant and true to pitch, 
closed the air in a manner that fairly drew 
the audience from its chairs. Applause 
rang through the house and recall after 
recall ensued. 

“All English” was this program, and ac- 
cordingly the tenor sang the Beethoven 
“To the Distant Beloved” in the vernacular. 
His enunciation is unrivaled. This cycle is 
not one of Beethoven’s most _ inspired 
works, yet it contains several items that 
have an appeal for modern audiences. Mr. 
Williams sang it as though he liked it, with 
sincerity and lovely vocal quality, and the 
audience rewarded him with its plaudits at 
the close. 

A Schubert group, “Wandering,” “Faith 
in Spring” and “Impatience” were ad- 
mirably done, the latter perhaps not quite 


in the approved Schubertian manner, 
though one may well grant a singer of 
such formidable attainments as Mr. Wil- 


liams some liberties. Augusta Holmes’s 
“An Irish Noel” sung with organ, Brahms’s 
lovely “Cradle Song,” which was _ rede- 
manded, and Sidney Homer’s “The Youth’s 
Departure for the War” were beautifully 
done, as was the “Sorrows of Death” from 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” this also 
with organ accompaniment. 

Charles Gilbert Spross presided at both 
the piano and organ with true distinction, 
his performances earning him the admira- 
tion of all who appreciate masterly accom- 
paniments. A. W. K. 
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Marie Sundelius, Prominent Soprano 


It usually augurs well for a young singer. 
when, though scarcely known previously be- 
yond the confines of her own home city, 
she wins instant favor before the large 
concert-going public of the entire country. 
Such has been the case with Marie Sunde- 
lius, the gifted young Swedish soprano. 

Her engagements for the Fall include a 
concert with the Longy Club in New York, 
appearances with the Boston and St. Louis 
symphony orchestras, two appearances with 
the St. Cecilia Society of Boston. Bookings 
for 1914 include engagements with the 
Mendelssohn Glee and the Tuesday Salon, 
New York, and the festival of Swedish 
singing societies in Minneapolis. 





Spiering Introduces Delius Novelty to 


Berlin 
Bertin, Nov. &—Theodore  Spiering, 
former concertmaster and conductor of 


the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, led 


the Berlin Philharmonic in its first con- 
cert of the season this week and was 
warmly praised for his performance. The 


program contained one work that was new 
to Berlin—Frederick Delius’s “In a Sum- 
mer Garden.” 
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STOKOWSKI ESSAYS 
STRAUSS CACOPHONY 


“‘Ein Heldenleben’’ Finely Played 
by Philadelphia Orchestra, 
But — 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Chestnut and Sixteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia, November 10, 1913. 


FoR the Philadelphia Orchestra’s fourth 

program of the season at the Academy 
of Music last Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening Mr. Stokowski offered as the 
orchestral novelty Richard Strauss’s tone 
poem, “Ein Heldenleben,” which previously 
had been played here only by the Boston 
orchestra, while an especially attractive solo 
feature was the appearance of Louise Ho- 
mer, than whom, it is safe to say, there 
is no singer more popular with Philadel- 
phia audiences. Mme. Homer was in the 
best of voice on Friday afternoon, and her 
reception was of the most cordial descrip- 
tion. Appearing twice on the program, she 
gave first the aria “O Pardon Me,” from 
Bach’s Passion Music, and “fatal Divin- 
ita,” from Gluck’s “‘Alceste,” and as her 
second number “O Don Fatale,” from “Don 
Carlos,” the Verdi opera which probably 
owes to this familiar contralto aria more 
than to anything else the fact that it has 
not been quite forgotten. The Bach selection 
did not show Mme. Homer entirely at her 
hest, but the Gluck aria and the dramatic 
“OQ Don Fatale” were superbly sung, as was 
the inevitable but welcome “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” from  Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah,” which she gave as an 
encore after her last number. 

The Strauss composition was interesting 
as a novelty, and nothing short of thrilling 
as an ingeniously constructed and _ tre- 
mendously difficult composition, remark- 
ably well played, even if nothing else were 
to be said for it. It shows the thoroughly 
“modern” Richard in his most modern 
mood, and at times makes one wonder if 
there is any excuse for such “music,” after 
all. Its weird cacophony is nothing but a 
wild jumble of the most vociferous, ear- 
splitting noises produced by every instru- 
ment of the orchestra, apparently set loose 





” 


to do its worst, regardless of what all the 
others may be doing. And then, on the 
other hand, there are moments when pure 
melody reigns and one sits charmed by the 
beauty of it. Some exquisite passages are 
assigned to the solo violin, beautifully 
played by Thaddeus Rich, the concert- 
meister, the solo voice continuing for some 
time as a sort of obbligato to the intricate 
interweaving of the other instruments. 
The melody comes out in spots, tantaliz- 
ingly alluring and provokingly inclined to 
vanish. just as one begins to enjoy. It is 
as if Strauss were having his little joke, 
saying, “See how ‘melodious’ I can be, if 
that is what you want, but—listen to this!” 
The long—too long—and tremendously dif- 
ficult composition was given a notably mas- 
terful and analytical reading by Mr. Sto- 
kowski, and an execution which gave new 
and convincing evidence of the remarkable 
tonal resources and the splendidly artistic 
capabilities of our orchestra, in its individ- 
ual choirs and as a strongly welded body. 
The program opened with the beautiful 
“Prometheus” Overture of Beethoven and 
included the “Genoveva” Overture of Schu- 
mann, 

The orchestra’s first popular concert of 
the season was given at the Academy of 
Music before a large and highly apprecia- 
tive audience, Mr. Stokowski conducting, 
last Wednesday evening, the orchestral 
numbers including selections from “Car- 
men,” the Weingartner’s arrangement of 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,”’* Liszt’s 
first Hungarian Rhapsody and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. The solo features were 


unusually attractive, being furnished by 
Grace Kerns, soprano, and Irma_ Seydel, 
violinist. Miss Kerns, who won an em- 
phatic success here last season when she 
appeared as soloist with the Fortnightly 
Club, again charmed her audience’ on 


Wednesday evening, singing the aria, “De- 
puis le jour,” from “Louise,” with an aria 
from “Madama _ Butterfly” as an encore. 
Miss Kerns’s voice is a pure soprano of 
rare beauty, most appealing in its richness 
and sympathy, and she sings with admirable 
style and finish. There was also a marked 
success for Miss Seydel, a talented young 
artist, who showed good technical equip- 
ment and musicianly comprehension and 
feeling in her execution of the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto, No. 4, in D Minor, her enthusi- 
astically demanded encore selection being 
the beloved “Travmerei” of Schumann. 
which was well suited to the occasion and 
sympathetically played. 
ArtTHUR L. Tuprs. 
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LL available dates preceding the oper- 
atic season are completely booked. 
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only for concerts after February seven- 
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Substitute for Meaningless Terms True Analyses of Air-Waves 
and Factors Which Produce Them 


By FLOYD S. MUCKEY, M. D., C. M, 
[Fourth and Last of Series of Articles on This Subject by Dr. Muckey] 








O ONE has a right to tear down any- 
thing unless he has something better 

to put in its place. No teacher has a right 
to attempt to change the tone production 
of a pupil unless he has a definite idea of 
what is wrong and how to remedy it. No 
critic has a right to praise or condemn a 
performance unless he can give definite 
ideas as to what is right or wrong and 
suggestions as to the method of eliminat- 
ing the defects. We had no right to at- 
tack the present terminology of the teach- 


er, specialist and critic unless we had some- 
thing better to give in its place. We be- 
lieve that we have, and that it is the truth 
in the field of voice production. 

All scientists are agreed that there is 
but one process by means of which we can 
arrive at the truth. That is what is termed 
“the scientific method.” We present here 
an abstract of this, showing the different 
steps and how we have applied them to our 
inquiry into the voice and its mechanism: 


the idea of doing something with the mech- 
anism and hence is fundamentally wrong. 
All exercises used by the teachers to-day 
are formulated for the express purpose of 
doing something with the mechanism. Is 
it any wonder that the voice producer goes 
wrong? We have given a complete de- 
scription of the voice and its mechanism 
without using the present terms. Our exer- 
cises are formulated for the express pur- 
pose of keeping the pupil from doing any- 
thing with the mechanism, thus eliminating 
interference. 


Terms Under the Ban 


Such expressions as getting the tone for- 
ward,attack, voice floating on the breath, 
focusing tone, voice placing, head, chest, 
nasal, throaty, sour, acid, dry, white, dark, 
linmpid, open, warm and covered tones, 
when analyzed will be found to have the 
idea of doing something with the mech- 
anism back of them. 

Those who use them are ignorant of the 
true nature of voice production. They 
should be expunged from the vocabulary 
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Without wearying the reader with an ex- 
position of this method it may be said that 
the full use of the capabilities of the vocal 
structures depends upon three things: 
First, a perfectly free vibration of the 
vocal cords; second, a perfectly free mo- 
tion of the cartilages of the larynx; third, 
a full use of all the resonance space. 


Must ‘‘Hear” Interference 


All of these factors are interfered with 
and by the same set of muscles, the swal- 
lowing or extrinsic muscles of the larynx. 
The one element necessary in voice pro- 
duction is complete relaxation of the ex- 
trinsic muscles. The scientific method ren- 
ders us a vital service in showing that the 
intrinsic muscles (vocal) must be active, 
while the swallowing muscles must be 
quiescent. The ear of the teacher, special- 
ist and critic must be trained to hear inter- 
ference, or he is not properly qualified for 
his work. 

The removal of interference depends 
upon two things, viz.: the ability to detect 
it and the nature of the two sets of mus- 
cles involved. The interfering muscles are 
voluntary, while the vocal muscles are in- 
voluntary. Interference is a function of 
the conscious mind. Correct voice prodrc- 
tion is a function of the subconscious mind 
Correct teaching is a matter of suggestion 
rather than direction. The attempt to do 
anything with the mechanism brings inter- 
ference and the result is fatal to both voice 
and mechanism. 

Our present terminology is based upon 


Relaxation of the extrinsic muscles. 


of the voice. We have analyzed these terms 
in previous articles and have shown that 
they are specific terms used to describe 
other classes of sense impressions and 
have no meaning when applied to the voice. 

We have been asked to substitute for 
those mentioned above terms which will 
have a real meaning. This is an impossi- 
bility. Nothing cannot be made into some- 
thing. Terms may be classified into general 
and specific. Such terms as beautiful, 
glorious, wonderful, magnificent, etc., are 
general. They simply express approval, 
while their opposites express censure. This 
is not criticism. The latter requires specific 
terms. 


Should Discuss Resonance 


In voice production these must describe 
the air waves or the factors which produce 
them. A glance at the abstract of the scien- 
tific method will show that resonance is the 
important factor in both volume and qual- 
ity. It is many times more important in 
volume than breath pressure, and it is m: ny 
times more important in quality than seg- 
mentation of the vocal cords. It conserves 
energy and prevents strain and distinction 
of the vocal muscles. The best part of it 
all is that it is a free gift. It comes with- 
out effort. Why not talk about it then? 
Why not explain how to get it and what 
prevents its full use? 

If the singer and public are interested in 
hearing about the voice at all, why should 
they not be interested in 1esonance? Why 
not talk about interference? The strong 
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fundamental tone gives the fulness and big- 
ness and beauty to the voice which we all 
like to hear. The overtones give a certain 
richness which we can get in no other way. 
Why not talk about the fundamental and 
overtones of the voice? 


Remove Interference 


Soft palate interference cuts off more 
than one-half of our resonance, “damps 
out” the higher partial tones and weakens 
the fundamental. Why not say so? False 
cord interference kills the fundamental at 
the very start and hampers the action of 
the vocal muscles. Why not say so? 

It has been said that the public knows 
nothing about the fundamental and over- 
tones and does not care about them. Does 
it know or care about ether waves, heat 
waves, taste waves or air currents? Should 
not the singer be interested to know 
whether he is losing more than one-half of 
his vocal capabilities ? 

It has been objected that taking away the 
present terms will deprive us of the pic- 
turesqueness and poetry of description of 
the voice. In other words that the use of 
real terms will not satisfy the aesthetic 
judgment. Is it not about time that we had 
a little prose in the field of voice produc- 
tion? 

Investigation will show that nothing can 
permanently satisfy the aesthetic judgment 
which does*not also satisfv the scientific 
judgment. No prose, no poem, no painting 
can live unless it resumes in some way our 
perceptual experience. 

Common sense (the product of our com- 
mon senses) is based on perception. Non- 
sense is mere conception. What we need 
in voice production is common sense, terms 
which describe our sense impressions. Rich, 





musical and many other 
terms do this. They may all be translated 
into air-wave equivalents. Sour, acid, dry, 
white, limpid, etc., cannot be and therefore 
should be elided from vocal terminology. 
Until we do this we cannot be said to know 
anything about voice production. 

[THE Enp.] 


full, resonant, 





Boston Symphony Plays to Big Wash- 
ington Audience 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10o.—Under 
the local direction of Mrs. Katie Wilson- 
Greene, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
made its first Washington appearance of 
the season before a “standing room only” 
house on November 4. There was no as- 
sisting soloist. The symphony was that of 
Glazounoff, in b flat major, No. 5, and was 
new to the audience. It is filled with en- 
tertaining melody, which called forth spon- 
taneous applause. The symphonic poem, 
“Les A£olidess” (Franck) was also an of- 
fering and the other numbers were the 
overture to “The Bartered Bride,” Sme- 
tana, and the overture “Husitska,” Dvorak. 
Dr. Carl Muck was the same effective con- 
ductor as ever. W. H. 
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OPENING WEEK’S OPERA 
LIST AT METROPOLITAN 


Caruso and Farrar in First Night’s 
“Manon”—Strong Cast for Verdi's 
“Masked Ball” 


That Massenet’s “Manon” will open the 
Metropolitan Opera season and that Ver- 
di’s “Un Ballo in Maschera” will be revived 
in the first week of the season, in recogni- 


tion of the centenary, have already been 
announced. The principals in the casts of 
these performances and the other operas 
to be presented in the week of November 
17 have now been announced. 

In “Manon,” on Monday evening, the 
17th, Geraldine Farrar will appear in the 
title rdle; Caruso as Chevalier des Grieux 
and Gilly as Lescaut. The cast will in- 
clude Mmes. Sparkes, Duchéne and Mau- 
bourg and Messrs. Rothier, De Segurola, 
Reiss, Ananian, Reschiglian and Begue. 
Arturo Toscanini will conduct. 

“Die Zauberfloete” will be given on 
Wednesday evening with Mme, Destinn. as 
Pamina; Mme. Hempel as the Queen of 
the Night; Miss Alten as Papagena; Urlus 
as Tamino; Goritz as Papageno, and Braun 
as Sarastro. Others in the cast will be 
Mmes. Curtis, Eubank, Robeson, Case, 
Sparkes and Mattteld and Messrs. Reiss, 
Murphy, Griswold and Bayer. Alfred 
Hertz will conduct. 

“La Bohéme” on Thursday evening will 
introduce the new tenor Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli as Rodolfo; Mile. Bori will be the 
Mimi. The others in the cast will be Mme. 
Bella Alten and Messrs. Scotti, De Segu- 
rola, Didur, Pini-Corsi, Ananian and Res- 
chiglian. Giorgio Polacco will conduct. 

“Lohengrin” on Friday evening will be 
the occasion of the début of the new con- 
tralto, Mme. Margaret Ober, who will sing 
Ortrud. Mme. Fremstad will be Elsa, Ur- 
lus will have the title rdle, Weil will be 
Frederick, Braun the King and Carl Schle- 
vel (for the first time) the Herald. Mr 
Hertz will conduct. 

“Un Ballo in Maschera,” which has not 
heen heard at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for nine seasons, will be revived at 
the Saturday matinée, when the cast will 
include Mme. Emmy Destinn as Amelia, 
Mme. Hempel as Oscar, Mme. Matzenauer 
as Ulrica, Caruso as Riccardo, Amato as 
Renato, De Segurola as Samuel, Rothier 
as Tomaso and Messrs. Bada, Reschiglian 


and Audisio. Mr. Toscanini will conduct. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has provided an en- 
tirely new mise en scéne for Verdi’s work, 
painted’ by Mario Sala of the Scala Opera 
House, Milan. The costumes were made 
after designs by Prof. Palanti. 
The usual Thanksgiving matinée of 
Parsifal,” beginning at 1 o’clock, will be 
given. The cast will include Mme. Frem- 
stad as Kundry, Mr. Jorn as Parsifal, Mr. 
Weil as Amfortas, Mr. Witherspoon as 
Gurnemanz, Mr. Goritz as Klingsor and 
Schlegel as Titurel. Mr. Hertz will con- 
duct. 





MME. ARNDT-OBER HERE 
FOR HER FIRST SEASON 


Bori and Other Metropolitan Principals 
Also Arrive—Dalmorés Rejoins 
Chicago Company 


In a galaxy of opera singers who ar- 
rived in New York, November 5, on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse were Mme. 
Margarete Arndt-Ober, the new German 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Lucrezia Bori, who returns for her 


second season at the Metropolitan; 
Charles Dalmorés, the Chicago Opera 
tenor; Bella Alten, soprano; Herman 


Weil, baritone, and Italo Cristalli, a new 
lyric tenor, all of the Metropolitan. Cris- 
talli comes to take the place made vacant 
by the illness of Luigi Marini. 

This is Mme. Arndt-Ober’s first visit to 
the United States or to any English- 
speaking country. She has been a particu- 
lar favorite of Berlin. She is to sing 
Octavian in the first American production 
of Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” at the Met- 
ropolitan. Her début there will be made 
as Ortrud in “Lohengrin.” 

Miss Bori will also have the distinction 
of creating a new role at the Metropolitan 
this season, for she will be heard there as 
Fiora in Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” She has been singing recently at the 
Verdi festival at Busseto, the composer’s 
birthplace. 

In returning to the Chicago company it 
is said that Mr. Dalmoreés will be the one 
member of that organization to sing in 


Italian, French and German. He is to be 


the first French tenor to sing the title réle 
of “Parsifal.”. Hermann Weil has sung 
in Germany and in London since he left 
New York last Spring. 














recital yesterday afternoon in 


In the Handel recitative, 


an encore Mr. Williams announced that 


The Times. 

The Welsh tenor’s under- 
standing of the true tradi- 
tions of the English oratorio 
style were exemplified in his 
first two numbers, ‘Watt 
Her, Angels,’’ from Handel’s 
“Jeptha,’”’ and ‘‘Sound an 
Alarm,” from ‘Judas Mac- 
cabaeus,’’ each with its pre- 
ceding recitative. That he 
does not confine himself to 
this style was shown in the 
beautiful and deeply felt in- 
terpretation he gave of 
Beethoven’s song cycle ‘To 
the Distant Beloved.’’ This 
cycle, as well as a group Oo! 
three songs by Schubert, 
was given in an English 
translation. Mr. Williams's 
English, whether it is in 
Handel’s oratorios or _ in 
translated versions of Ger- 
man songs, is in general 
completely and easily intel- 
ligible. Among the details 
of his art that are admir- 
able is his extraordinary 
lung capacity and the powe! 
it gives him over the long 


phrase and the sustained 
style. A large “udience ap- 
plauded heartily and was 


rewarded with the addition 
of numerous songs of less 
value than those that made 
up the programme. Charles 
Gilbert Spross played the 
accompaniments on _ organ 
and on piano with skill and 
taste. 


Hall last night. 


Another New York Success for 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


Tenor 
Recital Aeolian Hall Last Friday Evening 


The. Tribune. 


Evan Williams, the fine quality of whose singing long has been recognized, gave 
Aeolian 
Mr. Williams proved once more the sincerity of his artistry, his admirable schooling, 
his thrice admirable diction and his innate feeling. 

‘Deeper and 
Her, Angels,’’ his understanding of the school of classic song was most refreshing. 
after the pretty niceties of some of our concert artists In response to requests for 


Hall, 


day, and then did so, with happy results for both song and singer. 





The Herald. 
An oratorio tenor of note, Mr. H. Evan 


His programme was unusual in that all his songs were in English, 
and sung so clearly that most of the text was understood. 


Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34thSt., New York 
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before a large audience. * * * 


Deeper Still,”” and in the aria, ‘‘Waft 


would give a song written for him that 


Williams, gave a song recital in Aeolian 











AMERICANS DISTINGUISH 
THEMSELVES IN MUNICH 


Weston Gales Leads Concert Verein Or- 
chestra in Three Concerts—Edwin 
Hughes’s Piano Recital 


Municu, Oct. 20.—Last week two young 
Americans had great success in Munich; 
one Weston Gales, as leader of the Con- 
cert Verein Orchestra, the other Edwin 
Hughes, as pianist. 

Mr. Gales has conducted till this Sum- 
mer the boy choir of St. Emmanuel’s 
Church in Boston. Now he is living in 
Munich for four months, and with no 
more than two or three rehearsals with 
the Concert Verein Orchestra has given 
three successful concerts in Nurnberg, 
Hamburg and Munich. In Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony he received his greatest 
ovation in Munich, more even than in the 
Prélude of Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel’ and in Richard Wagner's “Sieg- 
fried Idyll.” He was given a great wreath 
of laurel as well as much stormy ap- 
plause. 

The orchestra played with a visible en- 
joyment under this animated leader. Al- 
most all the Americans living in Munich 
and the neighborhood were at the concert. 

At Mr. Hughes’s concert on Sunday, 
October 19, there were noticed in the au- 
dience Gabrilowitsch, Mme. Cahier and 


2/ 
Mrs. H, H. A. Beach, the American com- 
poser. The program was as follows: 


Sonata, op. 57, Beethoven (‘‘Appassionata’’) ; 
Syniphonische Etuden, by Schumann, Nos. I to 
XII; Sonata, op. 35, B Minor, Chopin; “‘La Soirée 
dans Granada,” Debussy; “Ballade Venitienne,”’ 
Leschetizky, and *“*Wiener Blut Waltzes,” Johann 


Strauss, concert paraphrase by Edwin Hughes. 

As may be judged, Mr. Hughes, who has 
many pupils in Munich, loves and studies 
classical music as a true musician. He is 
an extraordinary representative of Amer- 
ican industry and patience. The critics 
made it difficult for him at his first con- 
cert a year ago and he had some oppo- 
nents, but he has overcome these difficul- 
ties and likes Munich as his adopted home. 

One of the foremost piano-virtuosi and 
at the same time one of the few who have 
entered into the spirit of the great masters 
is Emil Sauer. He is as celebrated in 
America as in Germany, Austria and the 
whole world. He understands how to 
make the most difficult sonatas compre- 
hensible to every hearer, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that at his farewell con- 
cert on October 20 the public was very en- 
thusiastic and that he was_ frequently 
called before the curtain. He is too old 
to make the voyage to America again and 
will go from here to Freiburg, Berlin, 
Leipsic, Breslau, ete. 

Musical events crowd upon each other 
so fast from the middle of October to 
New Year’s that the public is often not 
able to attend even the best concerts. How 
can any one attend twenty-one concerts in 
a week? T. O. SToEGER. 








MME. SZUMOWSKA TO 
GIVE RECITAL TALKS 
AGAIN THIS SEASON 

















Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the Polish 
Pianist and Member of the Adamowski 
Trio 


Boston, Oct. 18—Mme. Antoinette Szu 
mowska, the eminent Polish pianist, who, 
with her family has returned to her home 
in Cambridge, Mass., from her trip abroad, 
will give her “recital talks” again this sea- 
son and will resume her appearances in the 
\damowski Trio. Mme. Szumowska’s “re 
cital talks” are unique in that she imparts 
a personal touch and charm by giving her 
audience a little “glimpse behind the 
scenes,” with brief sketches of the lives of 
the composers who appear on her program. 
She also gives an analysis of the principal 
themes in the works to be performed. 
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WERRENRATH SCORES AGAIN 


Goes ZZolian Hall Recital One Better at 
MacDowell Club 


Following his notable appearance at 
AEolian Hall last week, Reinald Werren- 
rath again stirred the enthusiasin of his 
New York admirers at a recital given at 
the MacDowell Club. Despite the fact thet 
the majority of the audience were musi- 
cians, painters, sculptors and writers there 
was unbounded appreciation expressed for 
the work of the baritone. In many respects 
it may be said that Mr. Werrenrath even 
more fully demonstrated his powers cn this 
occasion than at his A®olian Hall recital. 
The warm, liquid tones, which have long 
characterized his voice, were never more 
delightful than in “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
the oft-used Secchi work, and the rich, 
mellow quality was further employed to the 


fullest in F. Morris Class’s “To You, 
Dear Heart.” 
That which particularly characterized 


Mr. Werrenrath’s work was the added dra- 
matic and vibrant note which seems to open 





new vistas of interpretation for this al- 
ready highly endowed artist. It is not be- 
traying secrets, perhaps, to mention the fact 
that Percy Stevens was one of the closest 
listeners during the recital. Dr. Class was 


also present, and his “Why Does Azure 
Deck the Sky?” from the manuscript, was 
accorded hearty praise. Ilis “The Elfin 


Knight,”’ a fine composition, 
asset in the program. 

“Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover,” by 
Thomas Morley, 1593; “Little Mary Cas 
sidy,” “Some Rival Has Stolen My True 
Love Away” and two Brahms numbers, 
“O wusst ich doch den Wee ztiruck’ and 
“Tambourliedchen,” 


proved an 


. were individually 
given choice expression. Joseph Marx’s 
more recent “Der du von dem Himmel 


hist” merits high commendation for com 
poser and interpreter. MacDowell’s touch 
ing “Folk Song,” the sentiment of which 
has been termed as somewhat “too manu 
factured,” nevertheless became a powerful 
message as delivered by Mr. Werrenrath. 
Still more beautiful was “Sweetheart. Tell 
Me,” by this author. Other selections were 
“Nocturne,” by Marion Baver, and three 
Schonberg compositions which were used 
at the Afolian Hall recital for the first time 
in America: “Wie Georg von lf rundsberg 
von sich “\Varnune’’ and 
“Dank.” 

Seldom is it possible to hear a more thor 
oughly enjoyable recital than this last of 
\ir. Werrenrath’s, to the success of which 
Charles Albert Baker contributed in large 
measure by splendidly played accompani 
ments. ks; & F, 


sang,” 


selber 


Ottilie Metzger was one of the soloists 
in the recent Breslau performance of Gus 
tav Mahler’s “Symphony of the Thousand.’ 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





A Western Music Critic Replies to Dr. 
Muckey 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


May one who is far removed from those 
eminent gentlemen taken to task by Dr. 
Floyd S. Muckey for what he styles “in- 
correct terminology,” suggest that the 
learned voice scientist is overlooking the 
very important fact—emphasized by Her- 
bert Spencer and other psychologists—that 
most men and women gain the larger part 
of their knowledge through analogy. It is 
not to be denied, even for the sake of a 
more exact language, that saying an object 
is “like lead” means far more to most per- 
sons than that it weighs 33% pounds. Such 
expressions as “stony stare” have become 
hackneyed for the very reason that, al- 
though no stare could actually have the 
properties of stone, the analogy has proved 
far more convincing than would have been 
true of any statement to the effect that the 
stare in question did not indicate to the 
person thus stared at that there was a lack 
of friendliness in the same. 

No artist really draws a “hard” or a 
“soft” line; no poem can ever really “lift” 
the soul; no actor can ever really “project” 
himself into a part. These are all figura- 
tive expressions and have been included in 
the terminology of their respective arts for 
the very reason of which Dr. Muckey pro- 
tests concerning voice terms—they suggest, 
rather than describe. It is surprising that a 
scientist in this enlightened time should 
assault analogy, for that is all in the world 
the use of the “stock” phrases he refers to 
represents. 

To cavil at “dry” or “white,” or “liquid” 
or “golden” tone, or at that most expressive 
term, “tone color’—all potent when ref- 
erence to the actual sound waves would be 
impotent, and potent for the very reason 
that figurative words always have been far, 
far stronger than exact language—is, in my 
opinion, as foolish as it would be to point 
out that Dr, Muckey’s own use of the 
words “vocal menace” belongs to incorrect 
terminology, for the reason that no men- 
ace could be actually “vocal.” 

Dr. Muckey’s articles are valuable, in- 
deed, in their explanations of the physical 
process of tone-making. And where there 
is any absolutely false conception of voice 
production expressed, as in some of the 
references he quotes regarding the actual 
operation of the vocal cords themselves, 
sharp correction is really worth while. But 
to quarrel with words such as “dry” or 
“colorful” because they substitute, as he 
points out, one set of sense impressions 
for another, is much like contradicting a 
sailor for asserting that the steamship went 
ahead “under full steam,” when, as far as 
the human eye could discern, the only thing 
the vessel was “under” was the wide, blue 
sky. Most respectfully, 

Oscar THOMPSON. 
Musical Editor The Tacoma Ledger. 
Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 5, 1913. 


Help! Help! 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


I have read in your issue of November | 
the letter to the Editor headed “Is Dr. 
Muckey right?” and signed “Student.” 

May I suggest that contributors to any 
discussion of vocal topics in your columns 
be required to have their real names 
printed with their letters? An honest in- 
quirer need never be ashamed of his in- 
quiry. A survey of music journalism will 
show many bitter controversies on vocal 
topics, and unless contributors to this dis- 
cussion are »ersons of good standing in 
the profession, what: is the use? The 
printing of the signatures would help in 
this connection. 

I have my suspicions as to the “student” 
standing, in the ordinary meaning of that 
word, of your contributor of November 1. 
His letter reads more like that ot a clever 
master who knows a thine or two and 
would enjoy a bit of a row if Messrs. 
Muckey, Shakespeare, Curtis, et al., could 
be induced to engage in a_ controversial 
discussion of voice production. Be that as 
it may, in printing letters on the subject, 
should any be offered, let us have the real 
names of the writers. 

I have studied in London with William 
Shakespeare, and at his request read the 
proofs of the first edition of his book, 
“The Art of Singing,” when published in 
this country by Ditson. I think that I may 
therefore claim to understand, at least to 
some extent, what are his ideas on the 
subject of tone production and the art of 
teaching singing. I am in thorough sym- 
pathy with them. But that does not pre- 
vent me from recognizing that some real 
benefit is likely to accrue to the vocal pro- 
fession from the combined labors of Dr. 
Muckey and the late Prof. Hallock. 

I am not defending Dr. Muckey’s 


methods when getting his views before the 
public in his writings in Musica, AMER- 
icA. Neither do I condemn him altogether 
in this connection. It may be that it is to 
some extent necessary for him to adopt 
the more or less denunciatory tone which 
characterizes certain of his paragraphs in 
order that he may secure the attention of 
the profession to his presentation of what 
he believes to be the truth as to tone pro- 
duction for singing. 

It is not an easy matter to make an im- 
pression unon the vocal teaching profes- 
sion, as a body, when something new or 
“different” as to tone production and vo- 
cal teaching is presented. Every one of 
these teachers, if he is sincere and has 
been at work for some length of time, be- 
lieves that he has the correct and effective 
way of dealing with the subject. If he 
did not so believe and continued to prac- 
tise his profession he would not be sin- 
sere. What, then, he is likely to ask is the 
use of troubling about these  new- 
fangled ideas? I have talked with Dr. 
Muckey, heard him lecture and read his 
publications on the subject for several 
years. Although a follower in my teach- 
ing of the principles of the Old Italian 
School, of which the late Francesco Lamp- 
erti, teacher of Sembrich and Campanini, 
was one of the greatest exponents, I never- 
theless welcome Dr. Muckey’s entrance 
into the field of investigation of the pro- 
duction of vocal tone. In my judgment he 
has got hold of some truth, and if his ex- 
periments and investigations shall do no 
more than confirm, upon a scientific, physi- 
ological and acoustical basis, the correct- 
ness of the empirical practices of the old 
masters and their modern followers, they 
will not be without value to the profes- 
$10n, 

I can afford to overlook in his writings 
what seems to be mere “picking” at the 
more or less indefinite vocabulary used by 
the vocal teacher in his work. The scien- 
tific basis of tone production is one thing. 
The art of teaching people to sing is 
another thing. And so what is wanted is 
a demonstration from Dr. Muckey or from 
some teacher he is willing to say is his 
representative, of a number of voices, of 
average character at the beginning, which 
have been trained only upon his principles. 
These must show artistically satisfactory 
tone in singing. FREDERICK W. WobeELL. 

Boston, Nov. 3, 1913._ 





Holds Caruso and Bonci in “Class B” 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA. 

[ notice in your issue of October 4: 

“The French take an interest in their own 
people; so do the Italians and the Germans. But 
the Americans, that is, a large section of those 
who go to hear opera or concerts, would rather 
pay their money for some vocal or instrumental 
has-been in the way of ability, though not of 
reputation, than hear a splendid young artist from 
their own country.” 

But the Germans (as appears on an- 
other page of that issue) are flocking to 
hear Caruso, most decidedly a class B 
performer, making it possible to guarantee 
him $3,000 per night, and further along we 
read that the Austrians press after him 
to the tune of $5,000 per night, prices equal 
to or far in excess of what he draws in 
this country. Bonci, now another class B 
singer, was received with favor at the 
Covent Garden season this Summer. This 
would indicate that the foreign taste for 
has-beens does not differ materially from 
our own; there seems to be the same lack 
of critical discrimination, with implicit re- 
liance on the old tag on the singer, as in 
the United States. Doubtless many abroad 
go from curiosity, never having heard the 
former great stars, but this, again, is also 
the case in this country. 

That Caruso and Bonci are now far 
from great singers is shown by at least 
two things—their straining to produce 
their tones and the lack of thoroughly 
agreeable quality in those tones. Nothing 
is great in any form of art where the sense 
of effort is strongly evident. Caruso in 
singing his famous “sob” song at the close 
of the first act in “Pagliacci,” “Vesti La 
Giubba,” for instance, or Bonci in singing 
“Celeste Aida,” struggles with his notes, 
especially the high ones, until the listener 
who has labored with them all through 
feels a relief that they are done. And the 
quality of their tones is highly defective 
also. This is quite apparent to one who 
will forget their past, and listen as for 
the first time to one winning his spurs,or 
trying to do so. Ina recent issue of your 
paper it was stated that some of the over- 
tones which should be normally present are 
now lacking in Caruso’s voice. This cer- 
tainly is in accord with the lack of quality. 
Bonci is now in Italy, I believe. but there 
are tenors in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany superior to Caruso, not to mention 
those in other companies in this country 
and in Europe. He goes on by sheer inertia 


of his reputation, and will be no doubt a 
good commercial factor for the opera and 
for talking-machine records for some years 
to come, but he is no longer great artistic- 
ally. True merit of new-comers will be 
recognized in this country, as well as 
abroad, although it is true in both places 
that human nature is strongly to the front, 
and that a reputation tends to persist con- 
siderably beyond its true period of merit 
relatively to new aspirants. 
Very truly yours, 
i ee Ds 
Cambridge, Mass., Nov. I, 1913. 


Praises “Musical America” 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


I desire to take this opportunity of com- 
plimenting you upon the special fall issue 
of MusicaL AMERICA and upon the entire 
year’s work of your important paper. It 
has been my good fortune to be president 
of the Gamut Club for a number of years, 
also to be president of the American Opera 
Association, through whose hospitality it is 
the intention to entertain the musical clubs 
at the great convention here in 1915. Indi- 
cations are that the necessary co-operation 
will be forthcoming in this city and we shail 
extend a very cordial invitation to all 
musicians to make this their stopping point 
and to join in making the festival in 1915 
the largest and most important that has 
ever been given in the West. 

A great deal of good can come from a 
paper such as you publish and I cannot 
withhold complimenting you upon this spe- 
cial edition that I have just had the pleas- 
ure of reading. Not only does it give a 
general résumé of the musical activities, 
but it also shows upon what a liberal scale 
music is advancing in the United States. 
If we can, in addition to your great work, 
establish American opera on a firm founda- 
tion in this country, it will be another step 
toward realizing your fondest hopes for 
American music and musicians. 

Extending my best compliments, I remain, 
most cordially yours, 

F. W. BLANCHARD. 

Los Angeles, October 27, 1913. 





Cadman Not a a MacDowell Pupil 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


In many of the press reports of the Mac- 
Dowell festival I am credited with “being 
a MacDowell pupil.” I never met Mr. Mac- 
Dowell, let alone having the honor and dis- 


tinction of being his pupil, however much 
I should like to have been. All my musical 
education was obtained in my home city, 
Pittsburgh, and my teachers were Edwin 
Walker, Leo Oehmler, W. K. Steiner and 
Luigi von Kunits. Thanking you for this 
correction, I am, 

Cordially, 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 
Denver, Oct. 20, 1913. 





CENTURY OPERA CONCERT 


Several Changes in Program—A Pro- 
gram of Varied Interest 


The upper regions of the Century Opera 
House were the more thickly populated at 
last Sunday evening’s concert. Autumn 
rain and generally inclement weather had 
so affected the voices of Messrs. Kaufman 
and Wheatley that Stage Manager Verande 
appeared before the audience and an- 
nounced some changes in the program, 
Thomas Chalmers singing in place of Mr. 
Kaufman in addition to his own scheduled 
number, and Morgan Kingston for Mr. 
Wheatley, while Jayne Herbert sang the 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” aria and 
an extra, in place of the listed “Martha” 
quartet. 

High lights in a varied program were 
Gustav Bergman’s singing of the “Death 
Scene” from Verdi's “Otello” and his subse- 
quent encore, Brahms’s “Die Mainacht,” in 
which he revealed his splendid tenor quite 
as happily in lieder as in operatic music, 
Mr. Chalmers, who sang two Italian songs 
charmingly as well as the familiar aria 
from Massenet’s “King of Lahore” and 
Clay’s “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby” 
and Conductor Josef Pasternack’s reading 
of Wagner’s Overture to “Rienzi,” not 
from as the program stated. In order of 
excellence may be mentioned Kathleen 
Howard’s temperamentally managed “Seg- 
uidilla” from “Carmen,” plus a pleasing 
encore, Ivy Scott’s singing of the Balatella 
from “Pagliacci,” Morton Adkins’s the 
“Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade” and a little encore song, and Mor- 
gan Kingston’s performance of the air 
from the last act of Puccini’s “Tosca,” 
which he sang in indescribable Italian. Al- 
fred Szendrei led the orchestra in_ per- 
functory performances of Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite and the Bacchanale from 
“Samson and Delilah,” while Edward Col- 
lins presided at the piano for the singers. 


A. W. K, 





Aristodemo Giorgint 
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der the baton of the eminent Maestro Campanini, as the Duke in 


A FTER singing successfully in the Verdi commemoration at Parma un- 


“Rigoletto,” on the occasion of the inauguration of Mr. Campanini’s 
Reinach Theater, the tenor, Aristodemo Giorgini, was selected by Maestro 
Toscanini to sing the Verdi “Requiem” in the official Verdi celebration at 
La Scala in Milan. The beautiful voice and fine art of this great tenor were 
highly praised by his royal hearers, by the noted artists and composers 


present and by the critics of the leading European newspapers. 


Maestro 


Toscanini complimented him with warm enthusiasm. Some of the Milan 
papers declared that the mezza voce of Giorgini recalls that of Caruso. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOLS’ ADOPTION 
OF MUSIC A SIGNIFICANT MOVE 


Widespread Enthusiasm Avoused by New Rule Through Which 
Music Becomes a Major Course in High Schools—Much 
Pressure Brought Before Board of Education Adopted Plan — 
Advocates Give Opinions as to Novel Departure 








WasHincton, D. C., Nov. 10. 
T last music is recognized in its proper 
place in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. After years of pa- 
tient waiting, during which every argument 
educational, cultural and artistic 
‘of music was presented and ex- 
pounded, the Board of Education has sanc- 
tioned the accrediting of music with the 
school course even though the student may 
be under private instruction. This has been 
accomplished chiefly through the persist- 
ency of Dr. Willard S. Small, principal of 
the Eastern High School, and Katharine 
MacReynolds, pianist and president of the 
MacReynolds-Koehle School of Music; 
while Mrs. Frank Byram, director of music 
of the Eastern High School, has also aided 
materially. 

Dr. William M. Davidson, superintend- 
ent of the public schools, has now permit- 
ted that music be given place as a major 
study in the high schools, when such a re- 
quest comes from the pupil, parent and 
teacher. The decision brought joy to hun- 
dreds of aspirants of music, anxious par- 
ents and ambitious teachers and it is also 
creating an impetus in this field of art. 

It must be understood that this act con- 
siders private teachers of music, both in- 
strumental and vocal, as the music course 
of the public school is quite limited; being 
confined chiefly to sight reading and en- 
semble work. It means that the public 
school authorities are co-operating with 
those on the outside who have been labor- 
ing against odds to produce the musicians 
of the future or at least to develop the 
appreciation of music in the rising genera- 
tion. 


on the 


sides 


Much Pressure Brought 


Besides the influences already mentioned, 
others were brought to bear upon the 

Soard of Education, the Piano Teachers’ 
Association, with Frank N. Jones, as presi- 
dent, sent in a petition and tentative plan 
to be pursued. It was these suggestions, 
with various modifications, which formed 
the basis of the course now used. Such 
organizations as the Associate Collegiate 
Alumni, High School Alumni and _ the 
Mothers’ Congress urged the proposition. 

It has been the experience of most teach- 
ers of music that when a pupil enters the 
high school either the school lessons or the 
music must be sacrificed. This is just the 
time when both are most needed, as the 
student’s mind is best fitted to appreciate 
music and to grasp the fundamentals of 
learning. In nine cases out of ten music 
is abandoned for the lack of time. When 
a child is phenomenal the parent reluc- 
tantly cuts out some school studies to give 
music first place. It has been estimated 
that fifty per cent of the music students 
drop their music, partially or wholly, dur- 
ing the high school course. 

In speaking to Dr. Small on this matter 
he said: “It was seven years ago when I 
opened this question of music as a major 
study to the Board of Education and I re- 
ceived the startling retort: ‘Then I sup- 
pose we will have to give the same place 
to the jew’s harp.’ I realized at once that 
the time was not ripe, so I laid my papers 


and my hopes aside for a while. However, I 
was not idle, but took occasion to promote 
this movement at every opportunity. More 
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ter fairly bubbled over with joy when the 
final approval was given to this movement. 
“It is one of the grandest things the Board 
of Education has yet done!” she exclaimed. 
“It will bring enthusiasm and life into 
music in the public schools and outside 
as well, as was not possible in any other 
way. Already I have noticed its effect. 
The classes are larger; there is stricter at- 
tention, more questions asked and more 
earnestness. It is not uncommon to see 
groups of pupils discussing the innovation, 
ending with, ‘I’m going to take music as a 
major study. Isn’t it great?” 

Though Dr. Davidson. withheld his ap- 
proval for a time, he is quite enthusiastic 
over the plan. He did not think it was 
possible to co-operate so harmoniously 











Dr. William M. David- 
son, superintendent 
of the public schools 
of Washington 


than this, I introduced 
into the courses of the 
Eastern High School 
various musical studies 
that have benefited the 
pupils and made this 
school known as a Ppa- 
tron of music. We make 
music more obligatory 
than elsewhere; we de- 
vote a certain part of 








Dr. Willard S. Small, 
principal of the East- 
ern High School of 
Washington 


with outside teachers. 
He has already come to 
see the practical side of 
the plan and _= stands 
ready to give all assist- 
ance possible to the mu- 
sic students. 


A Pioneer He'per 


Katharine Mac Rey- 








the periods to the ad- 
vance of music appre- 
ciation; we have intro- 
duced theory and _ har- 
mony. In addition we 
are always doing some- 
thing in choral work that is out of the 
ordinary. I expect to go deeper into these 
branches and to all music history as soon 
as practicable. It is wonderful how you 
can interest the young mind when you take 
it away from the monotony of merely sing- 
ing notes. 
A Board of Education Duty 


“Since it is not possible for the Board 
of Education to offer an artistic music 
course, it is its duty, as I see it, to encour- 
age those who pursue this study as well as 
those who are instructing pupils in this 
art so essential to refinement and the 
mind’s activities. We mean to have the 
entrance examination as rigid as for any 
other major study and it lies with the in- 
structors to prepare their pupils thor- 
oughly. The fact that the public school 
is recognizing music in so conspicuous a 
manner will help the cause of music gen- 
erally.” 

It may be said in passing that Dr. Small 
is a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and has an excellent 
tenor voice. 

In the person of Mrs. Frank Byram he 
has a faithful and efficient ally. The lat- 


Katharine MacReynolds, 
of the MacReynolds-Koehle Mu- 
sic School 


nolds, who holds artist 
and teacher certificates 
from the Royal Con- 


servatory of Germany 
and the Stern Conserva- 
tory of Berlin for piano 
in all its branches, has 
more research work in 
this connection than any one else. 
For nearlv a decade she has been collect- 
ing material and keeping in touch with the 
movement elsewhere. She has given the 
subject its greatest publicity by her various 
talks before educational bodies, the local 
Board of Education, music societies, col- 
lege women and parent organizations. It 
was she who urged the Piano Teachers’ 
Association to place the matter again be- 
fore the school authorities at this time. 
On being interviewed, Miss MacRey- 
nolds said: “I have always felt that music 
would come to its proper place in the edu- 
cational system of Washington. With all 
the discouragements, I have been confident 
of success. I feel that my own efforts 
have been worth while and I am _ very 
happy in the present outcome. Strange as 
it may seem I have pupils in all of the 
high schools taking music as a major 
study. I find awakened activity already in 
my classes and more earnestness. Another 
significant fact is that pupils who dropped 
music on account of arduous lessons in 
school are returning to their study of this 
art and preparing for the entrance exami- 
nation. What this co-operation from the 


principal 


perhaps done 
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public schools means to the private teacher 
cannot be calculated. It will assist in 
standardizing music on a high level and 
thus will eliminate the incompetent teach- 
ers. It will make a music-loving com- 
munity of students and will create a 
greater demand for and give a greater 
importance to this art. It will encourage 
the patronage of home talent and will fill 
the concert halls with discriminating, ap- 
preciative audiences.” 

In accordance with the newly installed 
system the school authorities have a 
unique plan culled from personal experi- 
ence and the systems operating in other 
cities. The parent, pupil and the instructor 
and school board co-operate in supervis- 
ing the work of the pupil, who is_sub- 
ject to an entrance examination. When 
this is satisfactorily passed, he may sub- 
stitute music for a major study. The time 
to be spent on music is stipulated as not 
less than one hour a week in lessons and 
six hours in practice. The pupil is also re- 
quired to continue this study during the en- 
tire school term and to take all the music 
instructions offered in the school course. 
The teacher’s part in this plan is to vouch 
for the pupil’s ability and to make a re- 
port every six weeks to the principal of the 
high school. This should cover such points 
as the number of lessons, average hours 
of practice, technical progress, and com- 
positions studied, marking the pupil ex- 
cellent, good, fair or probable failure. In 
order that the school may be apprised of 
the ability and progress of the music pu- 
pils, semester examinations will be held in 
January and June. 

An Examination Fee 


The question of the examining board has 
not yet been fully determined: whether it 
should be entirely local or reinforced with 
outside musicians. The present sentiment 
is that it should consist of local musicians, 
but so arranged that no pupil will be ex- 
amined by his own teacher. In this there 
is a possibility of an expense, for which 
the Board of Education is making no ap- 
propriation. This must be met by the mu- 
sic pupils. The amount will depend upon 
the number of pupils demanding the priv- 
ilege, but in no case will it be allowed to 
exceed five dollars for each pupil. 

Strange as it may seem this accrediting 
of music as a major study was primarily 
opened to those attending the Eastern 
High School only. This was done on ac- 
count of the urgent efforts of Dr. Small, 
who was willing to make his school an ex- 
periment. But the pupils in the other sec- 
tions of the city were not satisfied at this 
favoritism and the principals of the other 
four high schools found themselves con- 
fronted with a host of malcontents. The 
experiment started a demand in all quar- 
ters and all requests for music as a major 
study are now being granted. 


Girl Converts Business School 


A halt was made at the Business High 


School, however, when a girl asked for 
this privilege. The surprised teacher re- 
marked, “What has music to do with a 


business course?” 

“T intend to make music a business,” re- 
turned the bright pupil, “and I feel I need 
this school training to assist me in that 
pursuit.” 

The pupil won out cnd she opened the 
way for other aspirants in this art among 
her classmates. 

Already a long list of pupils applying 
for music as a major study has been filed. 
The teachers and officers of the public 
schools of the national capital realize that 
this co-operation is filling a long-felt need. 
The movement is as yet in its infancy here, 
but from the present outlook its growth 
will be rapid and far-reaching. All this 
somewhat carries out MacDowell’s idea 
when, after resigning from Columbia Uni- 
versity, he suggested that a chair of music 
be established for the public schools, as it 
is in childhood that this art makes its most 
lasting impressions and influence. 

WiLitarp Howe, 


Hans Pfitzner has been invited by the 
Royal Opera at Madrid to conduct the first 
performance of “Parsifal’” in Spanish. 


Francesco Cilea, composer of 
Lecouvieur,” has been made 
the conservatory at Palermo. 
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THE “EMOTIONAL TECHNIC” FOR SINGERS 


By WARD STEPHENS 








S an instructor of singing, I was asked 
a few days ago, “What are the most 
glaring faults of vocal students, or rather 
pupils?” My reply was purely personal; 
that is, I could speak of the faults of those 
who came to me for help, other teachers 
might have something else to say about 
those who came to them for advice. 
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Primarily, the breath is not handled to 
the best advantage; secondly, the method 
of getting resonance is bad, and thirdly, 
the utter lack of appreciation of what is to 
my mind the highest form of technic, the 
emotional technic. 

The vocal student who is before the 
public as a concert singer generally knows 
about diaphragmatic breathing, although I 
have had many come into my studio who 
do not attach enough importance to it; but 
the average pupil studying singing, I mean 
those who have taken lessons for one, two 


or three years, know little or nothing 
about it. Some of them, I might say many 
of them, will say—‘“oh yes, I have been 
told to breathe from the diaphragm,” but 
as to the proper use of it they seem en- 
tirely ignorant. Of what use is it to take 
a deep breath, using the diaphragm, if you 
do not “hold against it?” The support or 
prop must be created there if you would 
sing with comfort and authority; it is the 
first and last word in the art of singing, 
without it, you will always flounder. The 
best illustration I can give you of this is 
the church organ and the blower who has 
grown sleepy over his task and does not 
keep the bellows full of wind; what a 
sickly tone is produced because the pipe 
is not fully blown! Try to whistle and 
blow your breath out at the same time and 
the whistle loses its pretty, concentrated 
tone. Jean de Reske tells his pupils to 
bow to the floor while singing as though 
they were picking up pins in order that 
they may become acquainted with the 
diaphragm and eliminate the chest. Some 
crude things have to be done at times in 
order to get a pupil started with a big and 
helpful idea and so I ask some pupils to 
press against the diaphragm and _ even 
grunt; this enables many to identify that 
part of their anatomy and is a great help 
to those who cannot easily concentrate. 
After they have started in this way, then 
you can tell them to be less strenuous and 
they learn to “hold against” the diaphragm. 
I find most pupils who have studied some- 
what know that the resonance should be in 
the nose but they go at it directly, that is, 
they try to put it in the nose and the re- 
sult is not good, either it is a nasal tone 
or it is a thick sound which means noth- 
ing vocally. Many of them will put their 
chins down and look up as though they 
could see the tone being put right there in 
the nose. Now there is one sure and simple 
way of getting a resonant tone and that 
is by practicing the hum with the throat 
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wide open. Just close your mouth and sing 
quietly, and if you will put your fingers 6n 
your nose you will feel the resonance; then 
when you open your mouth do not let the 
hum in the voice get away from you. 
Right there is where you lose everything 
that is worth while; you have let go the 
very thing that gives you your resonance— 
the hum with the open throat. You must 
mentally hold it always. I find if I ask 
pupils to hum with an open throat instead 
of asking them to sing with their mouth 
closed, which really gives them the hum, 
they have a tendency to pinch. After a 
pupil has studied for a few years and is 
able to sing beautiful tones in exercises, 
they are like the college graduate who 
goes out into the world and has to learn 
how to apply his knowledge so as to make 
it practicable. Now here is where the 
emotional technic comes in and to my mind 
it is the highest form of technic. It is 
astonishing, the number of pupils who can 
sing beautiful tones in exercises and yet 
produce tones in songs which are very 
unmusical and in some instances you 
would not believe it was the same voice 
singing. 

l‘undamental voice training one must 
have, but to spend all of one’s time on tone 


production gives the pupil no chance to 
develop into the singer. When the voice 
is placed, simple songs should be studied 
as soon as possible to enable the pupil to 
hear the voice when the emotions are 
called upon and mentally to adjust the 
tone color. There are times when pupils, 
singing a simple exercise, will put very 
little music into the tones produced; ask 
them to put mentally, some pathetic words 
there and the music comes into the voice. 
So you see it works both ways. Open and 
closed tones I never talk about to my 
pupils because they should be purely the 
result of mental attitude toward the 
text. 





Free organ recitals given by the Board 
of Education of New York began last 
Sunday afternoon. On the west side of 
the city the assembly hall of the Ethical 
Culture School, at Central Park West and 
Sixty-fourth street, is being used. In the 
Bronx, Morris High School will have a 
concert November 16. In Brooklyn the 
Erasmus Hall High School had a recital 
Sunday. It is expected that within a few 
weeks six of the high schools will be giv- 
ing these concerts every Sunday. 
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30,000 IN VERDI PARADE IN MILAN 





Remotest Sections of Italy Represented in Stupendous Demonstration 
in Honor of the Master’s Centenary—Toscanini Conducts a Special 
Scala Performance of the Requiem and the Scala and Dal Verme 
Give Performances of the Operas 


MILAN, Oct. 23.—On Sunday last another 
great event among the numberless Verdi 
celebrations was that of the procession to 
the tomb of the maestro. All Italy took 
part in it. All kinds and conditions of 
men were represented. Many musical and 
theatrical companies, industrial and other 
organizations were in line. The Lord 
Mayor of Rome, Ernesto Nathan, and the 
Mayor of Milan were included, and the 
officials and pupils of the Conservatoire 
of Giuseppe Verdi in Milan. Even the 
Garibaldi veterans were not missing. Some 
of the trade societies were escorted by 
their bands playing patriotic Verdi airs. 
It is calculated that there were 12,000 
banners. 

Among the most important of the 600 
communities represented were Rome, Tu- 
rin, Naples, Palermo, Genoa, Vicenza, 
Verona, San Remo, Bologna, Busetto, 
Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, etc. Each 
was preceded by a group of city police 
and the town band. Following the stand- 
ard of Rome was a beautiful crown of 
laurels, as was also the case with the 
standards of Venice and other towns. 
Pesaro presented a crown of laurels with 
the inscription “Rossini’s fatherland to 
Giuseppe Verdi.” 

At the windows of the Casa di Riposa 
were all the inmates, who applauded con- 
tinually. The procession took from 2.30 
until four to pass this monument to the 
composer. At least 30,000 took an active 
part. Every house had its flag and every 
balcony and window its onlookers. The 
windows of the apartment occupied by the 
maestro were lined with evergreen and 
draped with velvet, and one displayed his 
portrait in oils. Every nook and corner 
of the streets and squares was packed with 
enthusiastic spectators and the air vi- 
brated with a constant roar of applause, 
waving of handkerchiefs and shouting of 
“Viva Verdi!” Wreaths, albums and 
other souvenirs were brought by the rep- 
resentatives of the various communities 
and societies from the remotest parts of 


Italy, to be deposited at the maestro’s 
tomb and in the Verdi Museum in the 
Home. 


Toscanini Conducts the Requiem 


In the evening, at the Scala, the first 
item on the program was a speech by 
Giorgio Arcoleo, who was accompanied by 
Mayor Greppi of Milan, and the Duka Vis- 
conti di  Midrone. Signor Arcoleo’s 
speech was a_ splendid tribute to the 
maestro. A performance of the Requiem 
Mass then followed, with Toscanini 
conducting. It was a superlatively poetic 
and moving interpretation. The choral 
element was as artistically brought out as 
the orchestral under the hand of the great 
conductor. The chorus comprised 300 
voices from various societies in co-opera- 
tion with the Scala choir. Of the soloists 
Mme. Gagliardi greatly distinguished her- 
self and Mme. Guerrini also showed her 


 letta in 


pleasing voice to the best of advantage, 
while the tenor Giorgini sang with great 
taste and the bass De Angelis had mo- 
ments of supremely effective vocal expres- 
sion. 

“Aida” still continues with success, the 
Scala having been sold out at the last per- 
formance. The applause for Maestro Ser- 
afin, Gagliardi, Gay and Zenatello, as well 
as the popular baritone, Galeffi, has been 
continuous and enthusiastic. 

Great interest was aroused in the fact 
that Lucrezia Bori took the part of Nan- 
netta in “Falstaff” in lieu of Lydia Lauri, 
who was_ suddenly indisposed. This 
charming young Spanish diva, it will be 
remembered, created a sensation as Vio- 
“Traviata” recently at Bussetto, 
in the performance given at Verdi's birth- 
place under Toscanini, when Italy’s fa- 
mous contralto, Guerrina Fabbri, as 
Quickly, was also so greatly applauded. 
The others engaged for ‘Falstaff’ were 
Scotti, Falstaff; Garbin, Fenton; Badini, 
Ford; Bada, Caius; Paltrinieri, Bardolfo; 
Mansueto, Pistola; Linda Canetti, Alice ; 
Virginia Guerrini, Quickly, and Giusep- 
pina Beitazzoli, Meg. 

The management of the Dal Verme has 
just reason to be proud of its phenomenal 
successes, and another must now be added 
to the list in “Sonnambula,” which had a 
triumph the other evening and nc doubt 
will be frequently repeated. The greatest 
applause was given to Mme. Galli-Curci 
and Elvino Schipa, tenor. Maestro Pa- 
nizza conducted with great care, once 
more demonstrating his ability as one of 
Italy’s greatest conductors. 

“Tsabeau” still appears alternately and 
triumphantly with Mme. Solari, and the 
tenor Crimi, who possesses a_ beautiful 
voice; and “Norma,” too, reappears with 
the greatest success. In “Aida” Ester Toni- 
nello, who took the name part without a 
rehearsal owing to the sudden indisposi- 
tion of Agostinelli, has received the most 
enthusiastic applause. 


Unveiling of Verdi’s Statue 


ILAN, Oct. 16—AlIl Milan has united 
in honoring Verdi’s Centenary dur- 
ing the last few days. The celebration be- 
gan October to, the exact anniversary of 
his birth, and it is impossible to describe 
in a few words the enthusiasm which 
reigned. The unveiling of Butti’s beau- 
tiful statue of the master was made a 
pageant of pomp. The immense grand- 
stand which had been erected in front of 
the “Home of Repose” was packed to the 
limit, and some of the tiles had even been 
removed from the houses on the square. 
The heads of the anxious onlookers peer- 
ing through these novel peepholes lent a 
jocular element to the scene. Two. in- 
fantry companies were stationed on the 
sides of the “Home of Repose” with their 
respective bands, and at the entrance 
guards and policemen strutted about in 
parade uniform. There were numberless 
famous personages to add to the impress- 
iveness of the ceremony. 
The monument is of bronze and is about 


seventeen feet in height, resting on a sim- 
ple pedestal of black granite. The statue 
represents the master seated in an arm- 
chair. On each of the four fronts of the 
pedestal are figures representing Melody, 
Peace, as embodied in the pastoral life, 
Love of Country and the Tragedy of Hate 
and Pain. 

The monument of the maestro at Bus- 
seto was unveiled on October 9. The 
Queen Mother, Margareta, was repre- 
sented at the exercises by the Count of 
Turin. A large number of notable per- 
sonages were in attendance, as also the 
army veterans, the Buenos Ayres “Verdi 


Society,” the Red Cross, etc. In the eve- 
ning the city was beautifully illuminated. 

On the evening of the roth the Scala 
gave a magnificent performance of “Aida” 
in memory of the master. The main roles 
were ably sung by Mme. Gagliardi, Zena- 
tello, Carlo Galefii and Mansuetto. The 
Dal Verme Theater also presented “Aida” 


on the same evening. Ester Mazzoleni 
(Aida) continues to attract crowded 
houses with her beautiful voice and her 


exquisite singing and acting. Conductor 
Panizza also received an ovation at the 
close of the performance for his masterly 
interpretation. 








MR. FARWELL PLANS 
NEW PAGEANTS IN THE 
WOODS OF MAINE 














Arthur Farwell at Rangeley 


Arthur Farwell, the American composer 
and special writer on the staff of Musica 
AMERICA, has been recuperating from the 
labor of composing pageants, near Range- 
ley, Me. In the snapshot reproduced 
herewith, Mr. Farwell is discovered far 
from the protecting hand of the tonsorial 
artist, reading Greek drama in preparation 
for future work in the pageant field. 





How Mme. Nordica Heard Her First 
Operas 


“Well do I remember, when I was a girl 
studying music right here in Boston, the 
straits to which I was put in order to hear 
an opera,’ writes Mme. Nordica in the 
New England Conservatory Review. 
“Each Spring, when the time came around 
for the annual engagement of the New 
York company, if I were not here already 
I would come down from my home in 
Maine, for the week or fortnight, which- 
ever that particular season happened to be. 

“Each morning, with a folding camp- 
stool under my arm, I would set forth as 
soon as I had breakfast, and take my place 
in the line which had already formed at 
the box office. There I would have to 
stand and sit by turns throughout the day, 


eating my lunch at noontime and a cold 
bite in the evening, until at last at about 
seven o'clock, when the doors were opened 
finally, everyone would rush madly up the 
seemingly endless flights of steps to the 
topmost gallery. There we had to sit for 
hours on hard wooden benches. Scenery 
was not shifted with the dispatch it is to- 
day and often the performances lasted till 
12.30 or I o'clock, and honestly, sometimes 
[ would rise so stiff and sore that I could 
hardly make my way down the steps. You 
see, up there we never had a seat alone, 
but were jammed and crammed into the 
long benches like sardines. Those were 
some of the discomforts we had to put up 
with in order to hear opera when | was a 
girl. 





ZORA SHAW’S SUCCESS 


A Talented Soprano Deieean with East 
Orange Chorus 


East Orance, N. J., Oct. 27.—The Duo 
Partes Choral with Zora Augusta Shaw, 
soprano and dramatic reader, as assisting 
artist, appeared here before a large and ap- 
preciative audience at the Disciples of 
Christ Church. The whole program was one 
of rare merit. The Choral numbers were 
so given as to reflect much credit upon Ida 
Hirst Gifford, Director. 

Miss Shaw was enthusiastically received 
and was obliged to respond with several 
encores. Of special merit was her inter- 
pretation of her German group, which in- 
cluded the “Ave Maria” by Schubert, with 
violin obbligato by Mrs. Mabel L. Shell- 
worth, “Zueignung” by Strauss, “Marie” 
and “Widmung” by Franz. Her French 
group included “Chanson du Réveil” by 
Delmet, “L’heure des Reves” by Ward- 
Stephens, and “Nobles Seigneurs” by 
Meyerbeer. 

Her selection of English songs was par- 
ticularly pleasing. They included “The 
Sweet o’ the Year” by Salter,” “The Rose’s 
Cup” and “Summertime” by Ward- 
Stephens, and “An Irish Love Song” by 
Lang. 

As a reader, Miss Shaw displayed much 
ability and talent especially in her dainty 
handling of the Dobson poems, and in her 
intensely dramatic rendering of VanDyke’s 


“Lost Word.” 


Katharine Goodson Due This Week 


Lonvon, Nov. 6.—Sailing to-day from 
Liverpool on the Cedric for New York 
was the famous English pianist, Katharine 
Goodson, who is to make an_ extended 
tour of the United States. She has com- 
pleted a highly successful year of recital- 
giving in Europe. 

Henri Marteau is planning a Swedish 
Music Festival, giving a survey of Swed- 
ish music, for Berlin, in 191s. 
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Will Hammerstein’s New American Make This Section the Hub 
of New York Operatic Activity, As It Was in Seventies— 
Terrace Garden Home of German Opera—$10,000 Audiences 


By ROBERT GRAU 
[Last of a Series of Reminiscences of Grand Opera In New York] 








aA ERMAN opera, or rather opera in Ger- 
man, had less interpretation before 
the Leopold Damrosch regime at the Metro- 
politan Opera House than it has had since. 
Unlike the present-day method of exploit- 
ing it, however, the custom was to separate 
German opera entirely from any other spe- 
cies. In fact, all of the organizations from 
1865 to 1889 were composed exclusively of 
singers, whose fame had been achieved in 
that particular field. During those decades 
grand opera in this country had not reached 
the stage where a single organization could 
include two sets of principals and no such 


.versatility as now obtains in our opera 


houses was to be expected. 

Nevertheless the announcement of 
“Grosses Deutches Oper” was hailed with 
great enthusiasm by a public by no means 
confined to the Teutonic element. The pio- 
neer impresario in this field was the inde- 
fatigable Leonard Grover, who had made a 
fortune with variety shows at what is now 
—and was then—Tammany Hall on East 
Fourteenth Street. Grover was wont to sit 
in his sanctum—the verv same occupied to- 
day by “Chief” Murphy—and here he would 
often receive visits from the opera stars 
appearing in Italian opera at the Academy 
of Music, which adjoined Tammany Hall. 
More than once Grover parted with some of 
his tremendous profits at the Tammany 
varieties to help an impresario next door to 
meet his obligations on settlement day. The 
story is that operatic management was 
thrust upon him as a result of accumulated 
I. O. U.’s which he held against singers and 
impresarios alike. 


“Circusing” an Opera 


Grover made a lot of money with German - 


opera—great showman that he was. In the 
first place he advertised like a circus. I re- 
call that when he produced “Der Frei- 
schiitz” the display of fireworks was so 
heavily featured in the press announcements 
and on the bill boards as to draw upon 
Grover the wrath of his leading artists, who 
resented not only the fact that they were 
ignored, but claimed also that it tended to 
attract an inferior class of patronage, which 
may have been true, but Grover’s response 
was characteristic of operatic conditions in 
that primitive era. Said he: 

“You will have to reconcile yourselves to 
my methods as long as the ‘ghost walks’ 
with clock-like regularity. If I found the 
public offended I would quickly provide a 
remedy. As it is, I am inclined to believe 
that it is up to me to get that public to the 
box office.” 

When “William Tell” was produced the 
spectacle of mammoth four-colored litho- 
graphs showing William shooting the apple 
off another’s head was on view all over 
the big city, and when it was suggested 
to Grover that such advertising was un- 
dignified for grand opera, the astute im- 
presario pointed to the long line of ticket 
purchasers approaching the box office, re- 
marking aptly that he was quick to inquire 
into the cause of failure, but was content 
to permit a success to remain undisturbed. 

Such was the impresario depended upon 
to solve the problems of what was then, 
indeed, a precarious field of endeavor, but 
Leonard Grover was by no manner of 
means an incompetent director from an ar- 
tistic standpoint. On the contrary the per- 
formances which he ~a\2 were often excel- 
lent and were characterized with a certain 
brilliancy in the ensembles, due,almost en- 
tirely to his own stage direction. In those 
days showmanship was necessary, and when 
Grover’s German onera company went on 
tour the theaters were invariably packed to 
the doors, particularly the galleries. 


Hermann Grau as Director 


After Grover abandoned German opera to 
its fate an uncle of the writer began to 
tempt fate—Hermann Grau. He_ was 
known to fame as “Dutch Opera Grau,” 
perhaps to distinguish him from his brother, 
Jacob Grau, who was in those days giving 
Italian opera at the Academy of Music with 





La Grange, Brignoli and Kellogg. Her- 
mann Grau was identified with German 
opera for more than a quarter of a century, 
and during that period introduced many 
singers who endured lasting fame. Among 
these may be named the great basso, Carl 
Formes; his brother, Wilhelm Formes, an 
excellent baritone; Theodore Hableman, in 
his day one of the world’s greatest tenors; 
Franz Himmer, a sweet voiced tenor, whose 
Lionel in “Martha” was, next to Theodore 
Wachtel’s, the best I can recall, irrespective 
of language; and William Hermanns, a Ger- 
man basso, whose superiority was recog- 
nized in that he was inv: -iably “starred.” 
Even when he sang with Wachtel, Her- 
manns was accorded the same type in the 
announcements as the great tenor. 


Fifty Dollars Per Week 


The favorite baritone was Joseph Wein- 
lich. I doubt if he ever was in receipt in 
any year of an average honorarium of fifty 
dollars a week. Weinlich: may have been 
promised as.much anight, but engagements 
were spasmodic and always uncertain. Yet 
here was an artist who tdday would com- 
mand $500 a night. 

Adolph Franosth was an artist of similar 
mold to Herr Weinlich, and like the latter 
he remained in America throughout the 
major part of his career. A superb actor 
with a baritone voice of rare quality, there 
was no outlet for such an artist in those 
days. Nor was there any incentive to mas- 
ter other languages than German, and as 
for the concert field, sure disaster followed 
any attempt to increase one’s income in that 
way—hence it can only be conjectured as to 
what measure of financial reward would be 
meted out to such artists were their period 
of activity that of the present. 

The women fared little better than the 
men. . The glamor that surrounds the prima 
donna today, even those of second grade, 
was not in evidence save for a Wachtel or 
a Lucca, and these appeared so seldom in 
German opera that their less celebrated col- 
leagues gained little or nothing from their 
advent or from association with them. 


Pappenhelm’s Vogue 


Perhaps the most successful of the prima 
donnas having a prolonged vogue in this 
field was Eugenie Pappenheim. Even she 
was not an individual attraction of suffi- 
cient strength to command unusual terms on 
concert tours, while at the head of a Ger- 
inan opera company this illustrious woman 
suffered many trials and financial vicissi- 
tudes, because of irresponsible impresarios 
and lack of business rectitude such as now 
prevails among those who direct musical en- 
terprises. 

In her zenith Pappenheim was the peer of 
any dramatic prima donna of her day. As 
Leonora in “Trovatore” she was incompar- 
able, while in such operas as “Fidelio,” 
“Norma” and “William Tell” she was the 
only exponent of her time to attain the dis- 
tinction of attracting the social set. Be it 
known that in Pappenheim’s best years Ger- 
man opera had small appeal with that por- 
tion of the public which up to very recently 
has been considered essential to success. 

As an actress Pappertheim was compared 
with the ereat Janauschek, and when on 
rare occasions she sang in Italian opera with 
Italian artists in support she created a 
furore. Writing from the viewpoint of 1913 
[ would say that Pappenheim was without 
an equal up to the ad-ent of Lillie Leh- 
mann, but it is hardly fair to include in a 
recital of old-time German opera conditions 
any comparison with artists who in a far 
different era were surrounded with every 
requisite for triumphal achievement, besides, 
Madame Lehmann made her imnress greatly 
in the works of Wagner. Many there are 
living to-day who, like myself, must regret 
that the Pappenheim era was not the Wag- 
ner era. 

Louise Lichtmay ranked about next to 
Pappenheim and, like all the stars of Ger- 
man opera of the period whereof I write, 
enjoyed none of the benefits that result 
from adequate business direction, yet one 
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never heard anything from such artists in 

protest. Surely there was nothing in their 

artistic or business procedure to warrant 
the reputation grand opera has today for 
leading impresarios into a desperate state. 

Leonard Grover still lives, having attained 

more than fourscore years, and Herrmann 

Grau lived within two years of that glorious 
age. The principal singers of German opera 
were extremely patient, and many were even 
wont to conciliate the director under condi- 
tions that would try the souls of less worthy 
artists in modern times. 

The Bowery was the most profitable locale 
in which to give German opera from 1865 
to 1880. The Stadt Theater was erected 
as a distinctly German theater, such as 
one may find all over Germany to-day. 
There were no elaborate decorations, and 
yet it was an opera house with its five 
tiers, many boxes, and a half-dozen en- 
trances and as many ticket offices. Across 
the way was the famous Bowery Theater 
where Forrest, the Booths and Charlotte 
Cushman held sway. This playhouse after- 
ward became the Thalia Theater, while the 
Stadt reverted to English drama—in fact, 
it was only demolished in 1908. 

I have seen audiences in the Stadt The- 
ater that represented $10,000 at the box 
office, not only when Wachtel sang, for 
Lucca and Peschkie-Leutner faced several 
such. Of course, these were gala nights 
and such stars were never presented for 
more than a two or three weeks’ season, 
and were invariably supported by a 
“scratch” company organized in New York 
from the remnants of the Grover and 
Grau forces. The scale of prices for seats 
was always as high for these gala nights as 
they are today, in fact, higher, and when 
the same singers appeared at the Academy 
of Music a lower scale prevailed. 

Even aside from the gala nights German 
opera on the Bowery was usually a costly 
luxury for the public, and a $5,000 audi- 
ence without a star was not uncommon 
particularly on Friday and Sunday nights. 
Sunday was the great night. There were 
no Yiddish theaters on the East Side then, 
while today there are six, besides a dozen 
music halls. 

It was Adolph Neuendorf who first ven- 
tured uptown with German opera, but it 
may be of interest here to state (in view 
of the discussion as to the wisdom of 
Oscar Hammerstein’s selection of the locale 
for his new opera house on Lexington 
Avenue), that Terrace Garden in the sixties 
and throughout the seventies was the home 
of German opera. 


Nineteenth an Operatic Ward 


On Sunday nights, no matter what the 
opera was or who was enrolled in the cast, 
with no seat costing more than one dol- 
lar, an average box office record of $2,000 
represented the public response. The popu- 
lation of New York during all this period 
never exceeded one and a half millions, but 
it was everywhere conceded that the Nine- 


teenth Ward contained more operagoers 
than any equally populated district in the 
city. 

When the Messrs. Aborn announced 


opera at popular prices at the Century 
Opera House this writer predicted that the 
location would be found excellent for such 
an undertaking, and whether the far-see- 
ing Oscar (who created New York’s play- 
house zone and has lived to see all of his 
opera houses prosper under other man- 
agement than his own) believes this loca- 
tion will also be best for high-priced opera, 
[ can only say that if the legal obstacles 
surrounding the Hammerstein project are 
removed there will be merry times on the 
upper East Side before the robins nest 
again, and if the day ever comes that the 
daring Oscar will present German opera 
in his newest establishment, we shall see a 
demonstration of what two million Ger- 
mans in this vicinity want in this wonder- 
ful operatic era. 

I have digressed here to point out condi- 
tions that will surely be plainly apparent 
before the close of the present season. I 
believe it will be found that after all three 
opera houses, open simultaneously, is not 
an ill-advised condition. It may be that 
in another year or two the competing im- 
presarios will get together again, and like 
the warring theatrical syndicates proceed 
to “lay out” a feasible plan of operation 
to avoid all conflict. 

And surely if opera in English or opera 
at popular prices can prosper from Septem- 
ber to May, as seems altogether likely, one 
of the trio of operatic problems is disposed 
of. As for the Metropolitan, the day is 
near when that property will become too 
valuable for its present use. Now comes 
the greater problem on which Oscar Ham- 
merstein, I believe, will once more figure 
as a factor, as surely as his newest opera 
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house will be the basis for a “deal” that 
will once more bring about peace among 
a group of gentlemen who like nothing 
better than to conceive amalgamations. 

I feel that Oscar holds the cards as far 
as the future of grand opera is concerned. 
.That is, the Manhattan Opera House, even 
if legal obstacles are not removed, can 
be utilized for grand opera in three years’ 
time, and in 1920 Mr. Hammerstein’s con- 
tract with the Metropolitan will no longer 
be in force. Oscar is never content to 
await developments, and the impresario has 
undoubtedly looked toward the future in 
his erecting another opera house. With 
the Metropolitan seeking a site for the im- 
mediate future, who shall say that with 
two opera houses in his control and one 
needed by the enemy, Oscar will not be 
prepared for another “settlement ?” 

And if, as I fully expect, the new opera 
house on Lexington Avenue turns out (as 
all of Hammerstein’s sites have). to be the 
new operatic center, grand opera in Ger- 
man should find a permanent home there. 


Concentrated Control 


Prophecies are never without risk and 
rarely advisable, but I hone to live to see 
the gentlemen who have eliminated all that 
is precarious from operatic direction in 
control of the four opera houses now ex- 
isting in this great city. This would mean 
that the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
can be sold for three times as much as it 
cost, can be vacated, and with the Otto H. 
Kahns, Stotesburys and Jordans working 
together, the “lay out” in New York City 
should be something like this: 

Opera in Italian and French in one, opera 
in English exclusively in another, and opera 
in German in the third. As to which 
opera house is to be selected for each, that 
is not important. Besides, assuming that 
the “get together” method will anticipate 
the legal outcome between the two—as is 
usually the case—such a deal might be in 
force before the inauguration of another 
season. 

“But what of Oscar?” I can hear asked. 
Well, Oscar, like St. John, “goes before,” 
and with the operatic situation onee more 
clarified in New York the Wizard of Long- 
acre Square would probably transfer his 
energies to Panama—but he will always 
be erecting new opera houses and adding 
to the joy of nations. 
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STOCK PLAYS NEW DELIUS WORK 





Chicago Orchestra Gives ‘‘Life’s Dance” First American Performance 


—Kreisler in Two Concertos—Mme. 


Gadski’s Recital—Famous 


Vocal Teacher Engaged for Chicago’s Musical College 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, November 10, 1913. 


e the fourth public rehearsal of the pres- 

ent season by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at Orchestra Hall last Friday 
afternoon the program brought forth, be- 
sides a couple of novelties which had their 
first performances in America, the first so- 
loist of the year in the person of Fritz 
Kreisler, the Austrian violinist. 

Mr. Kreisler was accorded the distinc- 
tion of appearing twice on the program, 
and his: numbers were the Vivaldi Concerto 
in C Major and the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo in D Major. In his edition and re- 
vision of the Vivaldi concerto Mr. Kreisler 
has restored to violin literature a brilliant 
and effective solo number, and though the 
work was written in the early eighteenth 
country there is a certain freshness and 
virility in its score. Mr. Kreisler played 
it with much spirit and with that mastery 
of technic which has placed him among 
the greatest of living violinists. 

Of the performance of the Tschaikow- 
sky concerto only laudatory adjectives can 
be used, for Mr. Kreisler disclosed a tone 
of great warmth and color, a clear and 
transcendent technic and a rhythmic accent 
which was keen and sharp. His augmenta- 
tion of the cadenza in the first movement 
and his revision of the ending of the An- 
dante enhance the concerto very much in 
a musical way. That he made several 
judicious cuts also tended to give the con- 
certo a reasonable length. He was received 
with much enthusiasm and gave an encore 
at the end of the concert. 

The tone poem, “Life’s Dance,” by Fred- 
erick Delius, given its first American per- 
formance at this concert, showed this 
writer possessed of a facile gift for the 
Teutonic art of orchestration, a sense for 
tone color and a mastery of the larger 
symphony orchestra apparatus. The themes 
are perhaps short and inconsequential, but 
they are well handled and the work was 
received with many marks of approbation. 

Engelbert Humperdinck’s “Moorish 
Rhapsody,” a set of three pieces written 
with all the resources of the German tone 
poet, is music which follows its program 
graphically. “Tetuan,” “A Ride in the Des- 
ert,” the third and last, is the best. It has 
mood and shows originality both of theme 
and treatment. Cherubini’s overture to his 
opera, vam. Water Carrier,” is a well- 
made and brilliant symphonic piece. 

Mr. Stock conducted these numbers with 
his customary artistic gifts, and the or- 
chestra performed both the symphonic 
works and the accompaniments to Kreis- 
ler’s concertos in excellent fashion. 


Mme. Gadski’s Recital 


Johanna Gadski and Mr. Kreisler were 
recitalists during the week. Mme. Gadski 
gave her annual song recital at Orchestra 
Hall Thursday evening, and was in un- 
usually good voice and spirits. Her pro- 
gram comprised some of the finest exam- 
ples of the literature of German songs and 
her interpretation had authority and ar- 
tistic attainments back of it. The seven- 
teen songs of her program, swelled to 
nearly twice that number through repeti- 
tions and encores, consisted of some of 
the most poetic of the writings of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Franz, Brahms, Grieg, 
Hugo Wolf and Strauss. 

There is a sense of security in hearing 
this artist, for her work reflects the poise 
and authority of maturity, of vocal su- 
premacy, of high interpretative ideals and 
of the understanding of the text and mu- 
sical value of her songs. 

There was a group of English songs by 
H. C, Gilmour, Edwin Schneider and Mac- 
Dowell, in which Mme. Gadski’s diction 
was particularly commendable. 

Mr. Schneider’s song, “Your Eyes,” 
found favor with the audience, and his 
playing of the accompaniments also de- 
serves a word of praise. 

The Association of American Musicians 
which held its regular monthly meeting at 
Kunz-Remmler’s last Monday evening, 
Walter Spry, presiding, now numbers about 
fifty of the leading musicians of Chicago 


and some eight new members were admit- 
ted at the meeting. The society proposes 
to encourage young American musicians 
and artists and assist them in gaining a 
metropolitan hearing. There is a plan on 
foot to give several concerts in which 
American musicians and artists not mem- 
bers of the society will be heard and where 
possibly some compositions by American 
writers will be presented. 





Above, Arthur Middleton, the Chicago 
Basso, and Cornelius Van Vliet, the 
’Cellist, Caught by the Camera Man 
During a Recent Western Tour. Be- 
low, Mr. Van Vliet in Galesburg, IIl. 


At Fullerton Hall, in the Art Institute, 
last Tuesday evening, Karleton Hackett, of 
the American Conservatory, the vocal ex- 
ponent and musical essayist, delivered a 
lecture recital under the auspices of the 
Germanistic Society of Chicago. Mr 
Hackett’s theme was the “Modern Spirit 
in the German Lied.” He chose the three 
prominent song-writers of contemporary 
German song art, Hugo Wolf, Max Reger 
and Richard Strauss. 

Mr. Hackett is a fluent and easy speaker, 
He gave short biographical and critical 
sketches of the works of the three com- 
posers mentioned, often lighting his dis- 
course with humorous stories, and held the 
attention of his audience throughout. Four 
songs of each of the composers, Wolf, Re- 
ger and Strauss, were presented by Hans 
Schroeder, baritone, in his usual finished 
style. Mrs. Harry L. Swarts was the ac- 
companist. 

Mary Highsmith has arranged to give 
her programs of opera in English, which 
have received the indorsement of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Opera in Eng- 
lish, in various cities during the coming 
season. She will appear at the Woodlawn 
Women’s Club in Chicago in December, but 
has a number of outside dates previous to 
that time, including an appearance in Mil- 
waukee. 

Kurt Wanieck, pianist, Ramon Girvin, 
violinist, and Hans Hess, ’cellist, gave a 
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very interesting program at Kimball Hall 
Saturday afternoon, November 8, under the 
auspices of the American Conservatory of 
Music. The sonata, for piano and violon- 
cello, by Grieg, and the Trio in F Major, 
by Godard, brought the three artists before 
the public in ensemble numbers which were 
given in fine musical style. Mr. Wanieck 
played a group of three solos for the piano, 
including the d’Albert Scherzo, op. 16, and 
two Etudes from op. 25, Nos. 7 and Io, 
Chopin. 

The Chicago trio, Bruno Steindel, cellist ; 
Harry Weisbach, violinist, and Mrs. Harry 
L. Swartz, pianist, presented the program 
at the opening reception’ of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Chicago Hebrew Institute 
at the Standard Club last Wednesday after- 
noon. 

Pupils of Alexander Lehmann, violinist, 
gave a program of twelve numbers at the 
Auditorium Recital Hall last Monday eve- 
ning. Charles Edward Lutton, baritone, and 
Mrs. Mark T. Leonard, accompanist, assist- 
ed. - Special mention may be made of the Pre- 
ludium from the Sixth Sonata of Bach and 
the Second Concerto by Wieniawski, per- 
formed by Carleton Kaumeyer; Sonate in 
G Minor, Handel, played by Hugo Leh- 
mann and the QObertass, Wieniawski, ren- 
dered by Bernhaad Mandl. Mr. Lutton 
sang two groups of songs, the first, “Song 
of Saul,” by Grant-Schaefer, and “On the 
Road to Mandalay,” by Oley Speaks, for 
which Grant Schaefer played the accom- 
paniments, and the second group comprised 
the “Ballad of Little Billee,” by Peel, and 
“Supposin’,.” by Trevelsa. 


Symphony Concert for University 


In Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, at the 
University of Chicago, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
lrederick Stock, gave a concert last Tues- 
day afternoon. The program contained the 
Overture to “Coriolanus,” Beethoven; Sym- 
phony No. 10, C Major, Schubert; Suite, 
“Petite,” Debussy (orchestrated by Henri 
Busser) and “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” Strauss. These concerts are 
given under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity Orchestral Association. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club, D. A. Clip 
pinger, conductor, gave a concert for the 
Nike Club last Thursday evening in Lin 
coln Center. 

seatrice Wheeler, mezzo soprano, just 
enrolled under the management of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, has never 
been heard in opera in America, although 
she has a half dozen years of opera char 
acterizations to her credit in the leading 
opera houses of Naples, Rome and Madrid. 
She has been heard in this country, how- 
ever, in concert, having made‘a tour in 
California last Spring, which created fa- 
vorable comment among the music lovers 
of the Coast. 

William Boeppler and his symphony or- 
chestra will take a prominent part in the 
Golden Jubilee Festival of the Chicago 
Turngemeinde. The musical part of the 
elaborate program was inaugurated last 
Sunday afternoon by a symphony concert 
at the North Side Turner Hall, when the 
soloists were Mabel Sharp Herdien, so- 
prano, and Isidore Berger, violinist. 

A lecture recital by Karleton Hackett was 
given Monday, November 10, in the As- 
sembly Room, Fine Arts Building, on the 
new operas to be sung by the Chicago 
Grand Opera’ Company. Musical illustra- 
tions were presented by Jennie F. W. John. 
son and Susie B. Ford. 


Famous Teacher Joins Chicago College 


Edoardo Sacerdote was engaged to-day 
by the management of the Chicago Musical 
College as vocal teacher and opera coach. 
Signor Sacerdote has instructed such art- 


ists as Nellie Melba, Mme. de Cisneros, 
George Hamlin, Edmund Burke, Ferrari- 
Fontana; Schiavazza, leading tenor of the 
San Francisco Opera Company; Rosina 
Storchio and a host of others almost as 
famous. The conductor and teacher is a 
Doctor of Law and a linguist of note as 
well. He was engaged to come to America 
as conductor for the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany, but on account of the rigorous 
climate to be encountered in the Canadian 
city he preferred to remain in Chicago. 
The most important concert by the Chi- 
cago Musical College thus far this season 
will take pnlace on the evening of Decem- 
ber 2 in Orchestra Hall. The members of 
the faculty who will appear as soloists are 
Leon Sametini, violinist; Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist; Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, and 
Burton Thatcher, baritone, with a full or- 
chestra of seventy members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Karl Reckzeh. <A feature will be the 
College Women’s Chorus of 100 voices, un- 
der the direction of O. Gordon Erickson. 
The Dohnanyi Concerto will be played for 
the first time in America by Rudolph 
Reuter; the Scherzo from Second —Sym- 
phony, E Minor by Adolf Brune, a mem- 
her of the college faculty, will be played by 
the orchestra. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


GADSKI T0 HEAD HER 
OWN OPERA COMPANY 


Will Tour Country in Wagner 
Répertoire after She Leaves 
Metropolitan 


When Mme. Johanna Gadski has com- 
pleted her contract at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, which has another year to run, 
she will organize a company of her own 





to tour the country in German operas. The 
plan was made known this week by Mme. 
Gadski’s manager, Mare Lagen. 

Mme. Gadski’s idea is to give Wagner 


‘festivals lasting a week in the larger cities 


more performances in the 


smaller ones. The name of the conductor 
of the new company will probably be an- 
nounced after the arrival from Bayreuth 
next week of Hans Tauscher, Mme. Gad- 
ski’s husband. It is said that the enterprise 
will be financed by a number of wealthy 
men in New York and Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many. 

American singers will be engaged for the 
minor roles, with the idea of giving young 
artists an opportunity to gain in this coun- 
try the experience for which they now have 
to go to Europe. 


Mme. Méré and Miss Nielsen in North- 
western Concerts 


and one or 





Reports from the Canadian Northwest 
indicate that the concerts given by Alice 
Nielsen, the soprano, and Mme. Yolanda 
Méro, the Hungarian pianist, have been 
extraordinarily successful. They have been 
largely attended, and both artists have been 
applauded by the public and complimented 
by the press. Mme. Mér6 was compli- 
mented highly for her “amazing technical 
skill” and the “emotional qualities of her 
playing.” Following the concert Mme. 
Mér6 was immediately re-engaged for a 
concert next season. 

Miss Nielsen was happy in her group of 
French songs, and the beauty and warmth 
of her voice were much appreciated. 





(Concert Master Hammerstein Grand Opera) 
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PADEREWSKI ACCUSED IN BOSTON 
OF AFFRONTING HIS AUDIENCE 





Pianist Late at His Recital as Usual and Then Scolds His Hearers 
for Leaving Concert Hall Under ‘‘Intolerable Conditions of Heat 
and Air’? Which He Had Imposed and Which Sent One Woman 
into a Fainting Fit—‘‘Transcript’” Critic Charges Pianist With 
Arrogance and Discourtesy—Olin Downes Accords Him Highest 
Praise Despite ‘“‘Outrageous, Unmusical and Ugly Assaults Upon 


the Piano’’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, November 9, 1913. 


HERE has been much ado in Boston 
over the behavior of Ignace Pader- 
ewski at the recital which he gave in Sym- 
phony Hall on the afternoon of the 7th. 
On that memorable occasion the hall was 
“chock” full, to employ the graphic agra- 
rian phrase; the lights were turned low, and 
the temperature was higher than usual, in 
accordance, it is said, with Mr. Paderewski’s 
desire. And the audience waited twenty 
minutes for the great man to appear. 
Unquestionably Paderewski is a man of 
moods. I say this, not as an apology for 
whatever may be deemed discourteous 1n 
his conduct, but as explanation of the fact 
that his playing appeared to deserve a bet- 
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ter verdict than that of the New Yorkers 
when he performed in their city the week 
previous. However, it appears that some 
of those standing in the hell found it diff- 
cult to keep their feet, that one woman 
fainted, and that between movements of the 
Chopin sonata some individuals left the hall, 
while others, either through thoughtlessness 
or necessity, went through the doors while 
the playing was actually in progress. And 
suddenly Mr. Paderewski, finishing the first 
movement of the sonata, turned about in his 
chair and shouted, “Is it impossible to keep 
the doors closed?” 

Over this and over Mr. Paderewski’s 
habitual manner of making his audience 
wait for him, there was indignation in 
certain quarters. Yet there are those of 
us who feel with a »ianist who is strain- 
ing every nerve to concentrate himself 
upon his music and who, in proportion to 
the efiort he is expending, is likely to 
he attacked by nervousness. 

There are, perhaps, two sides to several 
questions. But the attitude of many was 
expressed by H. T. Parker in the Boston 


Transcript, when, after some _ sufficiently 
terse preliminary remarks, Mr. Parker 
continued: “Now, Mr. Paderewski is not 


a demi-god let down from heaven and 
clothed with power to hold his hearers im- 
prisoned for as long a time and under what- 
ever conditions he may impose. The strict- 
est disciplinarians of theaters and concert 
halls, even in Germany, have not yet de- 
nied to any auditor the right to quit the 
auditorium as and when he pleases, and it 
was good yesterday to see many departures 
even after Mr. Paderewski had screamed 
out his anger. The most careless and sel- 
lish managers do not subject their audiences 
to such an overheated and foul atmosphere 
as that with which Mr. Paderewski—and 
not the administration of Symphony Hall, 
which was powerless under his arrogance 

tortured many of his hearers yesterday. 
No; Mr. Paderewski is not a deity or a 
dictator. He is a pianist of the first rank, 
practising his profession for gain, for 
fame, for self-expression and artistic 
achievement, much dependent upon the 
good will of his audiences. If he is still 
too nervous and irritable from his recent 
illness to bring courtesy and self-control 
into the concert room, then he should 
withdraw for a time from it. If not, then 
he should so far master himself as not to 
impose intolerable conditions of heat and 
air upon his hearers or to scream out 


angrily when in self-defense they try to 
escape from them. The wonder is that 
the most highly reputed ‘musical manage- 
ment’ in America—one of the most highly 
reputed in the world—should permit Mr. 
Paderewski so to affront his audiences.” 

Leaving this question for further 
academic discussion, the other facts re- 
garding this recital are that Mr. Pader- 
ewski had not in at least ten years played 
so well as he played that afternoon. It is 
true that certain of his later mannerisms 
are difficult to condone, such as his out- 
rageous assaults on the piano, from time 
to time, which are directly unmusical, ugly 
and unsatisfactory to the musical sense. 
And yet when Mr. Paderewski is as wholly 
in the vein as he was last Friday there is 
the compelling genius of his performances 
which makes even valid objections seem 
pitiful and pedantic by the side of the 
greatness of the man’s conception and the 
emotional force with which he can impress 
his hearer. When Mr. Paderewski had 
finished the program as announced there 
was the customary rush of women to the 
stage and a second recital commenced, 
which lasted for nearly an hour. 

Out1n Downes. 


NEW SINGERS IN BOSTON 
OPERA’S OPENING WEEK 


Boston, Nov. 9.—The répertoire and 
the principal members of the casts for the 
first week of the fifth season of the Poston 
Opera Company have been announced. 
The operas will be “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” on Monday evening, November 
24; “Faust,” on Wednesday evening, the 
26th ; “Tosca,” on Friday evening, the 28th; 
Tristan und Isolde.” on Saturday evening, 

e 29th; “Lucia di Lammermoor,” on Sa. 
urday evening. 

Mme. Edvina will be heard as Maliella 
in “The Jewels,” and, for the first time, 
as Marguerite in “Faust.” Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana, the husband of Mme. Matzenauer, 
and now a regular resident member of the 
Boston Opera- Company, will sing Gen- 
naro for the first time here on the opening 
night. Margherita d’Alvarez, formerly with 
Hammerstein at the Manhattan Opera 
House, will be the Carmela on that night, 
and will then make her first appearance in 
Boston. Mr. Marcoux will not make his 
first appearance in the “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” as he intended, but in the perform- 
ance of “Tosca,” on Friday night, with 
Mary Garden and Martinelli, the new tenor 
of whom much is expected. It was this 
trio, in this opera, which opened the Phil- 
adelphia opera season. Mr. Marcoux’s 
place in “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
will be taken by Mario Ancona. Mr. 
Moranzoni will conduct both “The Jewels” 
and “Tosca.” With Mme. Edvina, in 
“Faust,” will be Lucien Muratore, the well- 
known French tenor, in the title rdle. He 
will then make his Boston début. Paolo 
Ludikar, a new Russian bass, will be the 
Mephistopheles, and Mr. Ancona, the Val- 
entine. 

A new conductor, Edward Tournon, will 
conduct the “Faust” performance. He was 

, associated with Mme. Cavalieri and Mr. 
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o wis ALESSANDRO BONCLH «i: 


Dearest Master, 


Parma, 21st Sept., 1913. 


The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche norme e dalle r we 
' rhe i s > » 2 nuove’’ corresponds 
so exactly to those of the true School, and to mine, that as well as congratulating you most heartily, I 


wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, that all may follow them. 


Alessandro Bonci. 
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Muratore on their concert tour last season. 
Mr. Caplet will conduct the performance of 
“Tristan” on Saturday afternoon, and is 
also expected to conduct the first perform- 
ance of “Die Meistersinger,” by the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, before Mr. Weingart- 
ner arrives for other performances of that 
work. 

One of the most interesting features of 
this exceptionally interesting first week 
will be the appearance of Mme. Matze- 
nauer, not as Brangdne, a role in which 
she has already appeared in Boston, but as 
Isolde, in Wagner’s opera. With Mme. 
Matzenauer will be her husband, Mr. Fon- 
tana, and Mme. Louise Homer will be the 
Brangine. Mr. Ludikar will sing King 
Mark, and Willy Buers or Otto Goritz, 
from the Metropolitan, will sing Kurwenal. 

On Saturday evening Ralph Lyford will 
conduct “Lucia.” O. D. 
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Lawrence Goodman at Von Ende School 


The Von Ende School of Music pre- 
sented a brilliant scene on the evening of 
the recent piano recital by Lawrence Good- 
man. A splendid audience approved the 
performance. 

Mr. Goodman’s playing bore out the con- 
tention made previously in these columns 
that he is one of our most promising young 
pianists. This young man in his twenties 
reveals a technic that is clear and clean and 
a sympathy with the works he performs. 
An intelligent interpretation of a com- 
poser’s idea, a subordination of self to the 
composition in hand—such is the increas- 
ing impression one derives from Mr. Good- 
man’s playing. Schumann’s “Carnaval” 
was rewarded with applause that was long 
and well deserved. The brilliancy of the 
Schumann “Contrabandiste” was effectively 
brought out, and a Chopin group was beau- 
tifully rendered. 

Director Von Ende is to be congratu- 
lated in attaching this pupil of Hutcheson, 
Lhévinne and Stojowski to his school. On 
Friday, November 14, the Singing, Violin 


and Piano Departments of the school will © 


be heard in concert, and the. following Fri- 
day, the 21st, Sigismond Stojowski, the 
eminent Polish pianist and composer, will 
be heard for the first time this season in 
America. 

* « * 
New Class at Mehan Studios 


A new class has been formed at the Me- 
han Studios which promises to be most 
popular and which will meet the needs 
of all students planning for a public career. 
The class will take up dramatic readings, 
creation of artistic atmosphere, attitude for 
stage and all public work and general in- 
terpretation. The first meeting was held 
on Monday evening, November 3, when the 
class was addressed by Franklin Sargent, 
president of the Empire Dramatic School, 
of Carnegie Hall; Azubah Latham, pro- 
fessor of oral English at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and John Dennis Mehan. The class 
is to be addressed occasionally by distin- 
guished people who are authorities on the 
subjects under discussion. It will meet 
every Monday evening, with some of the 
members singing each week. 

The first formal reception and recital of 
the season will be given on Monday eve- 


ning, November 24, at the studios by Mr. 
and Mrs. Mehan, when they will introduce 
Thomas Rippald, ’cellist, of Waiulkesbarre, 
Pa. Marion Bauer’s songs, “The Last 
Word” and “Over the Hills’ will be sung 
by Mary Kendal, contralto, and Mr. Rip- 
pard will play obbligatos to these songs, 
written especially for this occasion by Miss 
Dauer. 

Mary Jordan, contralto, made her first 
appearance as Delilah in Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah” at the Century Op- 
era House on Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 12. The following week she will 
sing Asucena in “Il Trovatore.” 

John Barnes Wells, tenor, is to give a 
recital in Richmond, Va., on November 17. 
* * * 

Fine New York Lecture Course 


The twenty-eighth season of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, New York 
City, which opened on September 30, 
promises to be the most prosperous one in 
its career. The enrollment for this time 
of the season is the largest the institute 
has ever had. A feature of the coursé 
will be free lectures to be given on the 
following Wednesdays at noon: 

Nov. 12, lecture, “The Mental Attitude Toward 
the Coming Musical Season,’ Emilie Frances 
sauer; Nov. 26, lecture recital, “Edward MacDow- 
ell,’ by Marjorie Morrison; Dec. 10, harpischord 
recital with historical comments, by Frances Pelton- 
Jones; Jan. 7, first lecture in a course of eight, 
by Thomas Tapper—‘‘The Essential Study-Technic; 
Jan. 21, “The Fundamentals of Efficiency”; Feb. 4, 
“The Study of Musical Biography”; Feb. 18, ‘“‘The 
Study of Musical History’; March 4, ‘Music 
Forms in the History of the Art’; March 18, 
“Musical I iterature—Its Scope and Helpfulness”’; 
April 1, “Musical Appreciation’; April 15, “Pro 
fessional Efficiency in Music.” 

* kx 
Granberry Pupils’ Recital 

The Granberry Piano School gave a pu- 
pils’ recital in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on November 5 to an interested au- 
dience. A feature was the playing of 
- : : ; . ty 
Faelten’s March in C Major, Koehler’s 
“Lightly Row” and Loew’s “Winter, Good 
Bye” by Gertrude Elsenheimer. Miss EI- 
senheimer transposed these three pieces to 
different kevs to illustrate the Faelton svs- 
tem of fundamental pianoforte instruction. 

Among other interesting numbers were 
Chopin’s Waltz in C Sharp Minor and 
d’Albert’s Allemande and Gavotte and Mu- 
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BASSO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Wins Encomiums in Annual New York Recital 


NEW YORK “HERALD” . 

Mr. Herbert Witherspoon was a distinguished concert singer before he 
joined the ranks of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and his recital yester- 
day afternoon in AZolian Hal! showed that his experience in opera had not 
The most striking characteristic of his singing 1s 
his ability to express with intelligence and artistic insight a great variety ol 
An old air of Bach, a classical German song by Schubert 
and a modern song of France or Russia are all handled by Mr. Witherspoon 
Whether the song be sentimental, humorous or heroic, 
the interpretation is appropriate and effective. 

NEW YORK “SUN” 

popular 
The entertainment was most agr¢ eable, 
chiefly by reason of the exhibition it afforded of the singer’s sincerity of pur- 
pose and the firmness of his command of his vocal resources. Mr. Wither- 
spoon has long been known as a seeker after beauty of tone and style, com- 
bined with justness of interpretation, and his recital yesterday showed that his 
search had yielded still further results. 

For young singers the entertainment should have been a good lesson in 
the matters of breath control, fine phrasing, diction and general vocal poise. 
It is a pleasure to see a singer who leaves nothing to chance and who knows 


NEW YORK “TIMES” 

Mr. Witherspoon sang in admirable voice and with an obvious care for 
clearness of enunciation and diction, a care that was largely rewarded. He 
showed that his operatic activities have worked little injury to his lyric art. 
He also expended much pains in delineating and embodying in his interpreta- 
tion the characteristic expression of each song. 

NEW YORK “PRESS” 

Herbert Witherspoon, whose operatic activities seem to have broadened, 

developed and intensified his powers as an interpreter of songs, gave a recital 


American singer an interesting programme performed not only with a mastery 
of vocal technique, but in a way that appeals to the intelligence and the imagi- 
That was what he offered at his last previous concert in New York 
last March: that is what he offered again yesterday afternoon to the evident 
satisfaction of a-large and attentive assembly. 

NEW YORK 
fine diction 
Witherspoon in his 
The Metropolitan Opera Company singer is an 


NEW YORK “AMERICAN” 

Mr. Witherspoon has developed a firmer and finer dramatic sense since his 
last recital, and many of his numbers, particularly those by German composers, 
were enhanced by his sympathetic interpretations. An 
“Rondel de I’Adieu,” by Pietro Floridia, 
vocalist sang this and his other numbers with splendid tone power and ex- 
pression and excellent enunciation of the English, German and French parts. 
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sette, played by Miriam Bossert, and the 
Sonata in E Flat Major of Haydn, by Mrs. 
William Palmer Hanson. Hope Stelzle 
played two of Chopin’s Préludes, Schu- 
manns “Kleine Romanze” and the “Pou- 
pée Valsante” of Poldini; while Elsie Moir 


performed Handel’s “Harmonious Black- 
smith” effectively. Schubert’s “Marche 
Militaire’ and several of Moszkowski’s 


waltzes were played as ensembles. 
k * x 
Lydia Lindgren in Malkin Musicale 


In the Malkin Music School's third Sun- 
day afternoon concert, on November 9, an 
interesting program was given by the stu- 
dents of the school, assisted by Lydia Lind- 
gren, the Swedish mezzo-soprano. Miss 
Lindgren sang very effectively the Strauss 
‘Heimliche Aufforderung,” Saint-Saéns’s 
“Printemps,” from “Samson et Dalila”; an 
Aria from “La Gioconda,” and a song in 
Swedish by Sjogren. 

The feature of the students’ portion of 
the program was the playing of two piano 
numbers of MacDowell by Carl Berger, 
Jr.. who has been studying for but nine 
weeks. Mendelssohn’s Trio in D Minor 
was effectively presented by Ada Becker 
und Messrs. J. Rittenband and J. Tucker. 
Mr. Rittenband, who is a pupil of Arnold 
Volpe, also played Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor. Other interesting numbers on the 
rogram were Durands Valse Caprice, 
played by Blanche Schnitzer, and Rubin- 


3tein’s Concerto in D Minor by Fanny 
Goldstein. 
* * x 
Emma Boosey-Stephens Aids Pupils of Miss 
Davis 


The pupils of Ellen Gorton Davis re- 
cently gave an interesting piano recital at 
Miss Davis’s studio in Carnegie Hall. 
They were assisted by Mrs. Emma Boosey- 
Stephens, soprano. 

Mrs. Stephens’s presentation of Schu- 
mann’s “Die Lotosblume” and “Frihlings- 
nacht” and “The Rose’s Cup” of Ward- 
Stephens was enthusiastically received. 
The pupils’ part of the program consisted 
of Grieg’s “Poéme_ Erotique,” “Album 
Leaf,” “Butterfly” and “Dance Caprice,” 
well performed by Helen Chrystal; two of 
Heller’s études by Genevieve Cawthra. 
Also several numbers for two pianos: Cle- 
menti’s Sonata in B Flat Major by Miss 
Chrystal and Ann Colton; Bachmann’s 
Waltz Impromptu by Mrs. Lester B. Ford 
and Mrs. Fdward Doorly and Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 2 for eight hands, by Mrs. 
Doorly and the Misses Banghart, Chrystal 
and Colton. 

x * * 
Berge to Give Two-Piano Hearings of Or- 
chestral Works 

Kdward W. Berge, president of the Fra- 
ternal Association of Musicians, and also 
a teacher in the Ziegler Institute of Normal 
announces the opening of the new 
season at his studios at 908 West End 
avenue, New York. Mr. Berge makes a 
specialty of ensemble playing on two pianos, 
either with two or four players. Mr. Berge 
intends to play most of the orchestral works 
to be done at the various symphony con- 
certs on two pianos, possibly a week in ad- 
varee of the concerts, not only increasing 
the enjoyment of those attending, but giv- 
ing them an inner knowledge of the works 
to be performed. 

+ * * 


Singing, 


Louis Arthur Russell’s Lectures 

The course of lectures on musical sub- 
jects being given by Louis Arthur Russell 
is attracting much attention among music 
lovers. The October series of four lec- 
tures on “Musical Form” is being followed 
by series running through November, of 
which the first lecture was on “The story 
of romanticism in music.” Mr. Russell 
was assisted in his illustrations by prom- 
inent singers and instrumentalists, includ- 
ing the Ensemble Circles of his Carnegie 
Hall and College of Music Studios. The 
date of this lecture was Thursday, Novem- 
ber 6, in Newark, and it was given this 
week in Manhattan. 

* * * 

Klibansky Recital Series for American Com- 

posers 


Sergei Klibansky, baritone and instructor 
in singing, will again give a series of re- 
citals devoted to the works o. American 
composers not yet generally recognized. 
The first of these took place on the eve- 
ning of November 12 and the composers 
represented were tloward C. Gilmour, 
\lice M. Shaw and A. Walter Kramer. 

D *k te 


Joint Recital in Patterson Studio 


Elizabeth Topping, pianist; and Geraldine 


Holland will give a joint recital at the 
studio of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson on 
November 18. Miss Holland, who is a 


pupil of Mme. Patterson, will sing several 
groups of songs, most noteworthy among 
which are the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” ; 
“Ave Maria,” from “Otello,” and Jean Paul 
Kiirsteiner’s “Morning” and “Dewdrop.” 
Miss Topping will play compositions of 
Chopin, Liszt and Brahms. 
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“The orchestra is one in which New 
York may justly take pride.’—PHILIP 
HALE in The Boston Herald. 


“Stransky has the gift of controlling his 
forces perfectly, and he has never revealed 
himself as powerful in Boston, as in the 
reading of this stupendous work (Strauss’s 
‘Death and Transfiguration’) * * * We 
may net hope to hear a better reading of 
it in a life-time. At the end there was 
great applause, and the orchestra was called 
upon to rise in acknowledgment. We shall 
not soon forget this noble performance of 
possibly the greatest orchestral work in the 
modern ie 


repertoire, There was an 


audience in attendance such as one often 
finds at these Mudgett concerts, that is, it 
filled the hall and the aisles to repletion, 
and it was evidently an audience o 
LOUIS C. 
Daily Advertiser. 


mMmuSsic- 


ELSON in Boston 


lovers.” 


ce . 
‘As great a number as Symphony [all 


could accommodate gathered there yester- 
day afternoon for the concert given by The 
New York 
Stransky 


Philharmonic Society, Josef 
. fied 

re The  or- 
chestral performances were especially nota- 


ble fo. 


conductor. 


precision of attack, an admirably 
adjusted scale of dynamics, sensitive nuance 
and the expressive and elastic phrasing of 
the solo instruments Noteworthy were 
some extremely delicate pianissimo effects. 
and in the symphony, effects of rhythm,.’’— 


OLIN DOWNES in The Boston Post. 


“Great audience fills City Hall * * * 
again and again Mr. Stransky was made 
to feel the appreciation his men evoked, 
and not only was he called upon to bow 
repeatedly but twice the Orchestra’ was 
brought to its feet in acknowledgment of 


* 


its plaudits, There are few men 


in the world to-day who ar 


given more 

r and genius to orchestra leadership 
th: Stransky 2) es vho can bring 
music and men and audience together in 
such a measure of syvmpathy.’’—Ho e 


Transcript 


“The programme was almost ideal, of 
the highest quality throughout and yet not 
too severe, and played with such power 
and vitality as to stir the hearers to high 
enthusiasm, It was perhaps the best or- 
chestral concert Holyoke has had, and it 
may be hoped that this superb organization 
secured regularly ior a place in the 
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“ZINGARI” SUCCESS IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Ovation for Leoncavallo as He Conducts His Latest Opera in Its 
American Premiére — Carmen Melis in Leading Role—Harold 
Bauer in a Program of Dance Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, Gaffney Building, 
San Francisco, November 6, 1913. 


AN FRANCISCO has again made itself 
felt in the music world by giving the 
premiere American performance of Leon- 
cavallo’s latest opera, “Zingari.” It is worth 
recalling that Mascagni on his visit to 
America received a heartier welcome in San 
Francisco than from any other city, and 
the welcome Leoncavallo has received here 
has amounted to an ovation. In the presen- 
tation of “Zingari” last Thursday evening 
the crowded house paid great tribute to the 
director-composer. After the first act the 
people repeatedly called for the appearance 
of the master and nearly buried the little 
man with floral offerings. If Leoncavallo 
could have made a speech he could not have 
said anything to show his appreciation more 
effectively than his smile showed it. “Zin- 
gari” tells a thrilling story and, as for its 


music, the opinion prevails here that the 
work will eventually bring Leoncavallo as 
much fame as “Pagliacci.” There are many 
vocal gems in the opera that will soon be 
very popular, but only once was there what 
might be called a reminiscence of “Il Pag- 
liacci.” That was in Radu’s lament for his 
faithless wife, Fleana, which reminded one 
of the Canto lament. 

The libretto concerns the love affairs of 
a gypsy girl, who is beloved by Radu, a 
Hungarian prince. The gypsies object to 
an outsider’s wooing one of their tribe and 
to overcome this opposition, he renounces 
his title, joins the band and marries Fleana. 
After his marriage, Tamar, a gypsy min- 
strel, who has long cherished secret affec- 
tion for Fleana takes courage and, as her 
love for her husband wanes, succeeds in 
winning here. The husband pursues the 
lovers to the cabin where they have taken 
refuge, sets it afire and, as they perish, ends 
his own life in a fit of insanity. 

Carmen Melis, the soprano who has com- 
pletely captivated San Francisco by her 
wonderful voice and acting, made an at- 
tractive Fleana. In every role that this 
artist essays she leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in the w ay of voice and interpretation. 
Montesanto’s voice and acting made the 
part of Tamar, the gypsy minstrel, realistic 
and effective, and Chiodo, as Radu, sur- 
prised the audience with his fine dramatic 
conception and displayed a better voice 
than at any former appearance. Brilli sang 
the role of the Father with much abandon. 
The music for the chorus, while there is 
not much of it, was very melodious. 

The second performance of “Zingari” 
was given the following Sunday with the 
composer again directing, and the applause 
accorded the famous master leaves no 
doubt as to the place he has won in the 
hearts of music-loving San Franciscans. 

This week started out with a Monday 
night performance of “Rigoletto,” with 
l.uca Botta as the big attraction. The name 
of this young tenor is on the tongue of 
opera-goers and music lovers throughout 
the city and in this performance he has 
strengthened his hold on the hearts of his 
admirers. Modesti made a striking Rigo- 
letto and Simnis a charming Gilda. 


Played in Darkness 


We have heard of many odd experiences 
of artists, but the one that befell the Alda 
concert company in Palo Alto last week 
passes most of them. As Gutia Casini, the 
‘cellist, and Frank La Forge started their 
first number, “Variations on a Racoco 
Theme,” by Tschaikowsky, the lights went 
out and dense darkness prevailed. Nothing 
daunted, these artists continued their play- 
ing, observing the most delicate shadings 
and without missing a single note. As the 
concerto was finished, the lights came on, 
and the breathless silence was broken by 
thunders of applause from the audience of 
3,000, This unique opening number had 
a decided effect on the entire program and 
the concert was the most successful of 
many this trio has given. La Forge says 
the experiment was so successful that he 
contemplates taking out a patent. 

The following Saturday the three gave 
their third and last concert in San Fran- 


cisco and it was undoubtedly the best of 
the three. Mme. Alda, who came as a com- 
parative stranger, has made a host of 
friends and admirers. 

A program distinctive in character was 
played by Harold Bauer, Sunday afternoon 
at Scottish Rite Hall. Mr. Bauer’s num- 
bers pertained entirely to works associated 
with the dance. The large audience which 
greeted the master pianist was in the spirit 
to enjoy such a program. 

It is an education for the student of the 
piano to hear Mr. Bauer play. His mental- 
ity and clear-cut execution stand out won- 
derfully. Schumann’s “Davidsbundlertanze” 
was played with great delicacy and was fol- 
lowed by Chopin’s “Tarantelle,” which was 
delightful in performance. The most re- 
markable offering, however, was the Chopin 
Polonaise in F Sharp Minor, in which the 
master pianist was shown in his best light. 
In Schubert’s “Laendler” the poetic feeling 
was brought out and a Brahms “Hungarian 
Dance” finished the program, although fol- 
lowed by a second Brahms “Hungarian 
Dance” as an encore. 


Chorus Twentyone Years Old 


A notable anniversary was celebrated last 
week in Oakland by the Orpheus Club of 
men’s voices, which had just entered into 
its majority. During its life of twenty 
years the club has had three directors, D. 
P. Hughes, Robert Newell and the present 
director, E. D. Crandall. Twenty of the 
original members returned for this concert, 


many of them being among the leading 
singers of California. 
The Pasmore Conservatory presented 


Mary Pasmore, violinist, and George Mc- 
Manus, pianist, members of the faculty, in a 
sonata concert at Sequoia Club Hall Tues- 
day morning. A select audience listened to 
a program which included a Brahms Sona- 
ta in A Major, Mozart’s G Major Sonata 
and the E Flat Major by Richard Strauss. 

On the evening of the same day, Clarice 
White, advanced pupil of Helen Heath, 
made her debut in the concert field with 
a recital in the auditorium on the First 
Unitarian Church, Alameda. She made a 
deep impression upon her audience in 
Mozart’s “Voi che Sapete,” “Violette,” by 
Scarlatti, a group of Franz and Brahms 
songs, the aria from “Madame Butterfly” 
and a group of English songs. 

Another artist of note to take to the 
Orpheum stage is Ellen Beach Yaw, the 
prima donna soprano, who has been heard 
throughout the United States and Europe. 
She is to begin a two weeks’ engagement at 
the Orpheum in San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 16; her répertoire will include “One 
Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly”; aria 
from “Ernani,” Verdi, “Morgen,” and 
“Serenade,” Strauss; “The Life of the 
Rose,” Liza Lehman, and “The Sky Lark,” 
her own composition. 


FREDERIC VINCENT. 





Rochester Society Membership Enlarges 
When Miss Cheatham Is Announced 


H. Johnson, secretary to Kitty Cheat- 
ham, whose recitals of songs and stories 
have become so popular, has received a let- 
ter from James M. Glass, president of the 
Rochester Teachers’ Association, inform- 
ing her that Miss Cheatham’s engagement 
to appear in Rochester on November 12 
had resulted in an increase in the associa- 
tion’s membership from 765 to 1000. Public 
interest was so keen in Miss Cheatham’s 
recital that it was necessary at the last 
moment to engage Convention Hall in- 
stead of the High School Auditorium. 





Artist Pupil of Frederick Haywood Has 
Ohio Success 


Ida Isabelle Wilson, mezzo-soprano, a 
talented pupil of Frederick Haywood, the 
New York voice teacher, for the past two 
years a member of the faculty at the Ar- 
cadia Seminary, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
and now holding a like position at the 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, O., was 
heard in a recital at the last-named place, 
on Wednesday evening, October 29. The 
singer displayed a well-balanced voice of 
good range and beauty, and was received 
with much enthusiasm by the large assem- 
blage. Her program included several arias 
and songs in French and English. 
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RECITAL BY GARDNER 


Violinist to Seek New York Verdict— 
Florence Otis New Coloratura 


Messrs. Foster and David announce that 
Samuel Gardner, violinist, will give a re- 
cital at the Little Theater, New York, on 
November 16, when he will be assisted by 
George Dostal, a Bohemian tenor. Mr. 
Gardner gave concerts at Yale and Har- 
vard Universities in 
association with Ar- 
thur Whiting last 
week, and his per- 
formances were en- 
thusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Another artist un- 
der Foster and Da- 
vid management is 
Florence Anderson 
Otis, coloratura so- 
prano, who pro- 
vided one of the 
successful features 
at the Verdi cen- 
tenary concerts at 
Wanamaker’s last 
week. Miss Otis 
was “discovered” by Mrs. Chapman, pres- 
ident of the Rubinstein Club of New York 
City. She made her début in Portland, 
Me., where she met with instant success. 

Recent bookings for Annie Louise David, 
harpist, for November and December, in- 
clude: Westport, Conn.; Quincy, Mass. ; 
Dorchester, Mass.; Boston, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Colonia, N. J.. New York and Brooklyn. 

Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Frederick 
Martin, basso, will be on tour in the South 
from January 26 to February 15. 





Florence Anderson Otis 





Mme. Osborn Hannah with Chicago 
Opera Company in Philadelphia 
Mme. Jane Osborn Hannah left this week 
for Philadelphia, where she begins her 
fourth season with the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company next Thursday evening as 


Nedda, in “Pagliacci,” with Titta Ruffo as 
Tonio. During the engagement in Phila- 
delphia, according to present plans, she will 
sing, in addition to her Wagner roles (Elsa 
and Sieglinde) Barbara in “Natoma” and a 
second “Pagliacci” performance on the 
closing date of the engagement. 


Nebraska Teachers Applaud Gadski 


Omanwa, Nes., Nov. 8—Mme. Johanna 
Gadski appeared last evening before an au- 
dience which filled the auditorium to over- 
flowing and presented a most attractive 
program, evidently appreciating the fact 
that the occasion enabled her to deliver her 
message to the farthest corners of the 
State. Some 6,000 Nebraska teachers were 
in the city as guests of the Commercial 
Club and a large number of them attended. 
Edwin Schneider left nothing to be de- 
sired as accompanist and contributed much 
as soloist. The concert was under the local 
management of Evelyn Hopper. 

Martin Bush, pianist, gave his annual re- 
cital recently, presenting an unusual pro- 
gram of Brahms, Schumann and Liszt with 
his usual ease and finish. 

On “President’s Day” the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club (Mrs. C. T. 
Kountze, president) was tendered a song 
recital by Mabelle Crawford Welpton, con- 
tralto, assisted bv Beulah Dale Turner, ac- 
companist—an artistic treat which was en- 
thusiastically appreciated. a te We 





MANNERCHOR CONCERT 


Milwaukee Organization Ably Assisted 
by Viola Ellis and Rose Phillips 


MitwaukEE, Nov. 8.—The sixteenth sea- 
son of the Milwaukee Mannerchor was in- 
augurated Tuesday evening with the con- 
cert given at the Pabst Theater. Eighty 
voices, under the skilful guidance of Di- 
rector Albert S. Kramer, re-echoed the 
sentiments ofa 
group of famous 
German choral com- 
posers to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of 
the large audience. 
Assisting were Vi- 
ola Ellis, contralto, 
and Rose Phillips, 
pianist, both Mil- 
waukeeans. 

The program was 
long, as is usual 
with the Manner- 
chor, and the chorus 
numbers consisted 
of compositions by 
Wessler, Weber, 
Silver, Laugs, Zert- 
lett, Schubert and Schulken. The numbers 
were sung generally with artistic ensemble 
and excellent rhythm, while the enuncia- 
tion was commendable. “Der Durstige 














Viola Ellis 


Muller,” comical in text and a real scherzo 
in song, was sung with appropriate effect. 
Schulken’s “Fiedel and Brummbass” also 
pleased. 

Miss Phillips appeared in two groups ar- 
tistically selected, embracing compositions 
of Schumann, Dubois, Chopin and Mac- 
Fadyen. Good touch and tonal qualities 
were shown with musical temperament, 
and an encore was demanded. 

Miss Ellis was in good voice. She 
pleased with several German numbers. 
Elsa King and Harrison Hollander accom- 
panied in excellent style. M. N. S. 





Fraternal Association of Musicians Re- 
sumes Meetings 


The first meeting of the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Musicians was held at the “Hof- 
brau,” Eighty-third street and Broadway, 
New York, on October 28. President E. 
W. Berge presided. A committee consist- 
ing of Homer N. Bartlett, Albert Ross 
Parsons and Ida Woodbury Seymour was 
appointed to pass resolutions anent the 
death of the vice-president, E. M. Bowman. 
In a concert following the business part of 
the meeting Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn 
gave several of their own compositions. 
Fannie Hirsch, Mr. Martin and Louis J. 
Lyons sang delightfully several songs in 
French and German; and Miguel Castel- 
lanos, pianist, played Liszt's “Second 
Rhapsody” and a Chopin “Polonaise.” 








OF JOSEF STRANSKY AND HIS WORK 





HE opening concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Society on October 30 
presented Josef Stransky, its distinguished 
conductor, at the head of New York’s old- 
est symphonic body, for his third season. 
Mr. Stransky, who is the subject of the art- 
supplement in MusicAt America this week, 
led his men in performances of works by 
Berlioz and Tschaikowsky in a manner 


which called forth unanimous approval 
from all who heard the concert. 

What Mr. Stransky has done in his two 
years at the head of the Philharmonic is an 
achievement worthy of note. He has re- 
molded the orchestral makeup of the organ- 
ization so that at the present time it stands 
second to no orchestra in this country or 
Europe. The quality of tone of the string 
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section is admirable, virile in texture and 
full and rich. To this end he has this year 
engaged a new concertmaster. He _ has 
made no less than fourteen changes this 
season in the personnel of the orchestra, re- 
placing various posts so that the greatest 
efhciency may be obtained and that his work 
reach the summit of his ability this season. 

Into the playing of his men Mr. Stransky 
breathes an enthusiasm which makes for 
notable results. Time-beating is unknown 
to him, mere waving of a baton something 
which he not only never indulges in, but 
for which he has the supremest contempt. 
There is a true emotional fervor in his con- 
ducting, a fervor which has come to the 
fore in his reading of classic, romantic and 
modern composers. His internretations of 
such compositions as Richard Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration” and “Don 
Juan,” his memorable productions of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, Brahms’s Third 
Symphony, the Fifth and Sixth of Anton 
Bruckner, and Liszt’s two epochal sym- 
phonies, the “Dante” and the “Faust,” his 
“Tasso” and “Les Préludes” stand among 
the greatest New York has ever heard. 

Encomium from far and wide has come 
to him not only from the public, which now 
takes a live interest in the great abbé’s or 
chestral pieces but from the noted critic of 
the New York Evening Post, Henry T. 
l'inck, who has called him “the greatest liv 
ing Liszt conductor.” 

Mr. Stransky has before him a for- 
midable array of orchestral works for per- 
formance this Winter. He has drawn his 
novelties from all possible sources. And 
he has not slighted America, for he will 
perform MacDowell’s “Indian” Suite and 
Henry F. Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture on 
Negro Themes.” It is but natural to ex- 
pect that under his guidance the orchestra 
of the Philharmonic Society will this sea- 
son even surpass its last year’s excellence. 
There remains but one thing. The New 
York public must realize that in its own 
city there is an orchestra which can hold 
its own against any in the world to-day. 
Further, it need not rush to the concerts of 
visiting orchestras, as it is so prone to do. 
For Josef Stransky has brought the Phil- 
harmonic to the highest point of efficiency 
in its career, for which New York owes the 
distinguished European musician a debt. 

A. WALTER KRAMER, 
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A FEW AUSTRALIAN NOTICES: 


THE SYDNEY BULLETIN, July 31st, 1913: 

Franklin Holding, a young New England fiddier with a 
European training, is worth traveling many weary miles 
Holding madea mild sensation on his first 
appearance with the Nordica Company and was recalled 


THE SYDNEY TELEGRAPH : 

Mr. Franklin Holding, the violinist of the company, aiso 
made a great impression, and was many times recalled. 
He opened the concert with Wagner’s delicateiy-romantic 
‘‘Alibumbliatt,’’ and the swiftly moving ‘‘ Perpetuum Mobile’”’ 
The young artist has.a fine, free style and 
produces a rich tone. 
Saint Saens, he displayed a commanding technique, and 
aroused great enthusiasm. 


THE SYDNEY MAIL, July 31st, 1913: 

Mr. Franklin Holding realized all the devotional fervor of 
Witheimj’s transcription of Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria,’ playing 
it with a broad singing tone and the nicety of nuance. 
With this was Lotto’s ‘‘Fileuse,’’ and, as encore, Kreisier’s 


In the ‘‘ Rondo Cappriccioso’’ of 
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A women 
Montclair, N. J., under the auspices of the 
local Deutscher Verein. 

x * x 

Florida Leslie Parrish, soprano, gave a 
musicale on November 4 at Austin, Tex 
assisted by Carl Widen, ’cellist, and Willie 
Haines, pianst. 

*x* * * 

Henry W. 
Hajos, the 
the leading role of Emmerich 
“Der Ziegunerprimas.” 

os 

The T. Arthur Smith Musical Bureau of 
Washington, D. C., has added to its forces 
Mrs. May Ransdell, a music critic of the 
Evening Star of that city. 


Savage has engaged Mizzi 
Hungarian prima donna, for 
Kalman’s 


x * x 
Chester \Wittell gave a piano recital on 
November 6 in the Lancaster Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Lancaster, 


Pa., assisted by Leigh Wittell, violinist. 


At the evening service of the Associate 
Congregational Church, Baltimore, Md., on 
November 9, the choir sang the sacred can- 
tata, “Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” by 
Maunder. 

* k * 

Mrs. Fannie Hatch Thaver, soprano at 
the First Congregational Church of Brock- 
ton, Mass., is condvcting classes this sea 
son at a studio in Huntington Chambers, 
Boston, Mass. 

x ok Ox 

The executive board of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs was in session on 
October 30 and 31 and November 1 in Elm- 
hurst, Ill, at the home of Mrs. Emerson 
Hf. Brush, vice-president. 


Vivian Gilpin, of wi ‘hole: Mich., who 
for six years has been a member of the 
faculty of the State Conservatory of Music, 
Ypsilanti, has gone to New York City for 
further vocal training. 

x * * 

Mrs. Edith Carey Page, soprano in the 
quartet at the First Congregational Church 
of Braintree, Mass., where she has sung 
for the past five years, has accepted a sim- 
ilar position at the First Congregational 
Church of Malden, Mass. 

x * * 
Cuadia Rhea Fournier, a pupil of 
Hariot Endora Barrows, has been engaged 
as contralto soloist at Temple Beth-E1, 
Providence, in place of Mrs. Gertrude 


Mme. 


Northrup Cummings, who recently re- 
signed. 

* * x 
Howard Clarke Davis, conductor of the 


Oratorio Society of Stoneham, Mass., and 
the Festival Chorus of Malden, has been 
appointed supervisor of public school mu- 
sic in Chelsea, Mass., succeeding Osbourne 
\cConathy. 

* * * 

Olive Emory Russell, dramatic soprano, 
and a pupil of Weldon. Hunt, of Boston, 
was the soloist at the Rhode Island Teach- 
ers’ Institute, at its opening session in 
Providence, November 6. She made a 
strong impression. 

x * * 

At the musicale given at the lox-Buona- 
mici School of Pianoforte Playing, in 
Steinert Hall Annex, Boston, on November 
12, Aaron Richmond and Ralph Sisson, 
pupils of Felix Fox, gave the program 


Fsther Claff, soprano, assisted. 
* > * 
Herbert C, Peabody, organist and di- 


rector of Christ Church, Fitchburg, Mass., 
presided over a service-recital on October 
31, in which Mrs. E. B. Heywood sang 
“Though Into the Valley,’ from Parry’s 
“Judith” - and “Come Unto Me,” from 
“The Messiah.” 

* * * 

Before an unusually appreciative audi- 
ence the Hahn Quartet of Philadelphia 
gave an excellent program under the aus- 
pices of the Fraters, a social organization 
of Atlantic City, N. J., at the Steel Pier, 
on November 7. They were assisted by 
Henry Gurney, tenor, also of Philadelphia 

> * * 

The second in the faculty recitals of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., was 
given October 20. Mrs. Lucas sang an 
aria from Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable” 
and two groups of songs. Basil Gauntlett, 
director of the school of music. played a 
Liszt Ballade and with Miss Hibbard a 
Reethoven’s sonata. 


es 


’s chorus has been organized in 





Agnes Barry, formerly with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, was the singer at 
the last Sunday evening concert at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel. New York. She sang, 


Leoncavallo’s “Balatella” from “Pagl- 
iacci,” Cowen’s “Swallows,” Pucinni’s 
“Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca” and Nevin’s 


“An Open Secret.” 
* *K * 


The dedicatory concert of the new or- 
gan at the South Church, Hartford, Conn., 
was given by Prof. Harry B. Jepson of 
Yale University. Professor Jepson brought 
out all the latent powers of the big or- 
gan, holding his audience spellbound. The 
ballad from his own pen was one of the 
most delightful numbers of the evening. 

x * x 

An evening of song was given on No- 
vember 4 at College Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Easton, Pa. Mrs. S. M. Thomp- 
son, mezzo-soprano, of Philadelphia, as- 
sisted the choir, which is composed of 
Frances Bell, Rebekah Beam, John Hal- 
brug and Arthur Bowlby. Gordon Balch 
Nevin is the able organist of this church. 

7K * * 

The choir of Trinity Luthern Church, 
Beloit, Wis., thirty-two voices, will attend 
the gathering of the Choral Union of the 
Northwestern Lutheran Synod at San 
Irancisco in 1915. About 2,000 voices re- 
cruited from Lutheran churches all over 
the country will make up the chorus. The 
meeting will be co-incident with the Pan- 
ama Exposition. 

* * x 

Zoe Fulton, the Pittsburgh contralto, who 
is known in music circles as an opera and 
concert singer of much merit, has closed a 
contract to sing in “The Messiah” with 
Gadski and George Harris and the Men- 
delssohn Club in Toledo on January 16. 
Miss Fulton, who is under the manage- 
ment of Mare Lagen, gives a recital in To- 
ledo on December 3. 

xk * * 

The Montreal Opera Company has en- 
gaged Estelle Stamm-Rodgers to sing lead- 
ing mezzo-soprano and dramatic soprano 
roles. Mme. Rodgers has sung with success 
in opera both in this coun‘ry and abroad. 
Richard Darrett, tenor of the Century 
Opera Comnanv, and Harold Meek, bari- 
tone of the Montreal Opera Company, are 
both pupils of Mme. Ruggiero. 

x ok x 

The Central League of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, began its 
season with a concert on October 29, which 
was directed by Mrs. Shanna Cumming 
Jones, the distinguished soprano of that 
church. The artists heard were Anna De- 
bone Hull, soprano; Gertrude McCollum 
contralto;. John Naven, tenor; Courtney 
Cassler, basso, and Manuel Goldbert, vio- 
linist. 

k * x 

R. Mills Silby, director of the sanctuary 
choir of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., has recently contributed three com- 
positions to sacred mvsic.. They are “Tan- 
tum Ergo” in E Major, “Hail Queen of 
Heaven” in F and “Now that the Daylight 
Dies Away” in E. Mr. Silby is preparing 
for a concert to be given by the sanctuary 
choir in December with full orchestra ac- 
companying. 

x* * * 

Klaw & Erlanger are closing the run of 
Lehar’s light opera, “The Covnt of Lux- 
embourg,” giving as a reason that the sal- 
aries paid to light opera artists at the pres- 
ent time make it impossible to obtain any 
profit on an opera which draws $10,000 a 
week. At the same time this firm an- 
nounces that Ivan Caryll’s “The Little 
Café” has been drawing $18,000 per week 
in Philadelphia. 

* * ‘ 

The Beethoven Quartet, composed of Ju- 
liette Selleck. soprano: Marie Stilwell, con- 
tralto; Lloyd Rand, tenor, and Frederic 
Thomas, basso, and the well-known ’cellist, 
W. Paulding De Nike, gave an excellent 
program at the Sixth Avenue M. B. 


Church, Brooklyn, on November 6. Ed- 
ward K. Macrum, organist of the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, acted 


as piano accompanist. 


& * * 
“St. John, the Baptist,” an oratorio by 
Walter B. Gilbert, is to be given in St. 


Peter’s Church, New York, on November 
30, under George Day, organist. Dr. Gil- 
bert was for twenty-five years organist at 








Trinity Chapel, and the only other per- 
formance of the work in this country was 
on the occasion of Dr. Gilbert’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary at Trinity Chapel. It 
was originally performed in England. 

* * x 


The Orpheus Club, of Salt Lake City, 
which last month celebrated its twenty-sec- 
ond anniversary, has elected for the com- 
ing year the following officers: W. H. 
Shearman, president; W. C. Ebaugh, vice- 
president; Fred Bennett, re-elected treas- 


urer; E. E. Bennett, secretary; E. E. Pike, 
director at large; Willard Bardwell, li- 


brarian; A. H. Peabody, director of music; 
W. C. Ebaugh, assistant director and ac- 
companist. 

x * * 

Master Walter Lawrence, of All Angels’ 
Church, New York, gave his second recital 
in Trinity Church, Springfield, Mass., No- 
vember 9, before a large audience. The 
boy soprano gave much pleasure. The as- 
sisting artists were Arthur H. Turner, or- 
ganist; Arnold Janser, ’cellist; Howard 
Woodstock, accompanist and the Trinity 
church quartet, Helen M. Wells, soprano; 
Mrs. L. D. Elman, contralto; Raymond V. 
\Vilcox, tenor, and Ralph A. Ely, bass. 

* ok *K 

The Clef Club Orchestra, a colored or- 
evanization of New York, comprising sixty 
members, which aims to do for the Amer- 
ican negro music what the Russian Bala- 
laika Orchestra has done for the encourage- 
ment of Russian folk music, gave an in- 
teresting concert in Baltimore on Novem- 
ber 5. Some of the compositions of the 
late Samuel Coleridge-Taylor found repre- 
sentation upon the program. James R. 
Europe is the conductor, 

*k * x 


Jacques Gottlieb, violinist, who went 
from New York to establish a_ violin 
school in Pueblo, Col., in connection with 
a well-established conservatory, has now 
returned to New York. Mr. Gottlieb was 
married in Colorado Springs October 14, 
but his wife was taken from him, pre- 
sumably, to the Pacific coast by her father, 
Dr. Stoddard. Mr. Gottlieb has accepted 
a conservatory position in New York. He 
expects to take legal measures to recover 
his wife. 

{ + 

Jennie Ross Standart, contralto, who is 
known in Detroit, Mich., as a singer of 
exceptional qualification, was so successful 
in the musicale she gave for the Twentieth 
Century Club last month that she has been 
engaged for a concert tour of the South 
during the Winter. Mrs. Standart has pre- 
pared a program of French music of the 
various periods, which she will give in cos- 
tume, and she will also sing Russian songs 
in the original language, for which she 1s 
well equipped. 

* * x 

The music section of the Salt Lake 
Ladies’ Literary Club recently gave a de- 
lightful program presenting the work of 
Ethelbert Nevin and Paul Wachs. Edgar 
Bayliss delivered a brief address. George 
FE. Skelton presented five of his violin 
pupils in a varied recital in Salt Lake. 
The participants were Owen Bartlett, 
Luisime Compson, Frances Haln, Albert 
Freeman and Helen Hughes. Waldemar 
A. Call is a new addition te Salt Lake’s 
musical colony. 

: x * * 

The Crescendo Club, of Atlantic City, 
N. J., announces the third annual series of 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
dates being January 5, February 22. March 
3 and 31. The assisting artists will be Her- 
man Sanby, ’cellist, and Thaddeus Rich, 
both of the orchestra, and Florence Hinkle 
and Teresa Carrefio. The committee in 
charge includes Mrs. Joseph H. Ireland, 
Mrs. W. Pla‘r Stewart, Jane Hill, Mrs. 
Fphraim G. Shreve and Mrs. Herbert \W 
Hemphill, and various others 


* * * 
Every Fridav morning at the American 
Theater, Salt Lake City,- Prof. J. J. Mc- 
Clellan, Tabernacle organist. holds a class 


in the study of the organ. [ive pupils who 
are making splendid progress are Organist 
Stevenson, of the Rex Theater; Virginia 
Smith, of the Liberty Theater, and Samuel 
Williams, Levi N.- Harmon, Jr., and Mar- 
guerite Duvall, of the American Theater. 
A free organ recital will be given on Thurs- 
day night of each week in the Tabernacle 
by Professor McClellan and Tracy .Y. 
Cannon. 
* * * 

Last Sunday evening, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Grace Breen, the Irish- 
American soprano, gave a song recital be- 
fore a large and representative audience. 
She was assisted by Ida Divinoff, violinist, 
and Muri Silba, pianist. Miss Breen sang 
with pleasing results Donizetti’s “Anna Bo- 
lena,” “Ave Maria” from “Otello” and 
“Un Bel di,” from “Madama Butterfly.” A 
group of Irish folk songs was enthusi- 
astically received,« while in the French 
group Miss Breen’s work was commend- 
able in Tosti’s “Aprile,” “L’Heure Ex- 





quise” of Reynaldo Hahn and Massenet’s 
“Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus.” 
+ - e-& 


Cadman’s song cycle, “Morning of the 
Year,” was given a creditable perform- 
ance in Pueblo, Col., October 30. Clovis 
Johnson, director of the voice department 
of the Scott School of Music, was instru- 
mental in bringing success to the cycle. 
Ethel Gray, soprano; Johanna Smerke, 
contralto; Charles Wilson, tenor, with the 
director, as bass, were the principal so- 
loists. The concert also included “Ruth,” 
Gaul’s cantata, with a chorus of forty. 
Mrs. Mahlon Saxton was soprano soloist; 


Johanna Smerke and Gretchen Fleisher, 
contraltos; Mr. Johnson, bass, and Dorothy 
Payne, accompanist. 


e #8 


Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ recital at the 
College of the City of New York, on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 9, presented a 
program of great interest. Opening the 
program was Rheinberger’s epochal “Pas- 
toral” Sonata, op. &8, in which he has em. 
ployed the Eighth Gregorian Psalm Tone 
in the first movement, followed by Bach’s 
“St. Ann’s” Fugue. There were also heard 
to advantage Alan Gray’s Idyl, No. 1; Cho- 
pin’s Marche Funebre, op. 35; Rachmani- 
noff's C Sharp Minor Prelude; MacDow- 
ell’s “A Deserted Farm” and “To a Wild 
Rose” and Batiste’s “Grand Offertoire de 
Sainte Cecile, No. 4.” 

k * x 

The Musical Study Club of Montclair, 
N. J., held its second meeting at the home 
of Mrs. A. D. Brownley. The season’s 
topic is “German Music,” and the composer 
studied at this meeting was Handel. 
Papers were read by Miss Sylvan and Miss 
Whittaker. Miss Fielding, the New York 
violinist, played a Handel sonata, accom- 
panied by Miss Greenough, while Miss 
Bicknell, soprano, sang “Come Unto Him.” 
The club was started by Mrs. Brownley, 
and the officers are as follows: Mrs. M. 
Chaffee, leader; Miss Sylvan, president; 
Miss Greenough, vice-president; Mildred 
Lord, treasurer ; Alice Ramsey, secretary. 

The first of the f cules recitals at Chris- 
tian College, Columbia,, Mo., was given by 
Frank Parker, baritone, and Alma Wallace, 
pianist, on October 14. Mr. Parker, who 
is a pupil of Karleton Hackett, recently 
came to head the vocal department. He 
offered as novelties four manuscript songs 
by Henry V. Stearns, the director, who 
two years ago won the Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs prize for chamber music. Miss 
Wallace offered Cyril Scott’s Barcarolle in 
D and other interesting works. Walter 
B. Roberts played the accompaniments for 
Mr. Parker, with the exception of those 
of the songs of Mr. Stearns, which were 
played by the composer. 

* 2k 


Dr. Jules Jordan, conductor of the 


Arion Club of Providence, has engaged 
as soloists for the club’s first concert, De- 
cember 18, when Verdi’s Requiem Mass 
will be produced, Grace Kerns, soprano, 
of New York: Mildred Potter, contralto: 
William H. Pogdin, tenor, and Albert 
Jampolski, the Russian bass baritone. At 


Pierné’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” will be given for the first 
time in Providence and an_ additional 
chorus of 150 children, trained by Emory 
P. Russell. teacher of music in the Provi- 
dence public schools, will assist the club. 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, has been engaged 
to sing the role of Lucifer, when the club 
gives Sullivan’s “The Golden Legend” at 
its last concert. 


the second concert 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 


publication. 
Individuals 


Frances.—San Antonio, Nov. 
Ky., Nov. 18; Danville, Ky., 
Nov. 21; New York, Nov. 


Alda, Mme. 
15; Louisville, 
Nov. 19; St. Louis, 
25 (Recital). 

Anderton, Margaret.—Brooklyn, 

Antosch, Albin.—Arlington, N. J., 
Brooklyn, Dec. 28. 


Nov. 24. 
Nov. 19; 


Austin, Florence.—Summit, N. J., Dec. 2; 
New York (Columbia University), Dec. 18. 

Barrére, George.—Princeton, N. J., Nov. 21; 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 1; A®olian Hall, 
New York, Dec. 5 and 7; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Dec. 11. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—New York (Plaza), Dec. 


4; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30; Swarthmore, 
Pa., Jan. 24. 

Blauvelt, Lilllan.—Maine (Tour), 
21. 

Brown, Albert Edmund.—Westfield, 
Dec. 9, 10. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—Homestead, 
Pa.. Nov. 19; South Bend, Ind., Nov. 22; 
Peoria, Ill., Nov. 25; Pawnee, .Neb., Nov. 27; 
York, Neb., Nov. 29. 

Caslova, Marie.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 
28: Portland, Me., Nov. 24; Providence, R. L, 


Dec. 9 to 


Mass., 


Nov. 25; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 26; New 
York, Nov. 27. 

Clark, Charles W.—Burlington, la., Nov. 
17: Houston, Tex., xov. 20; Bluffton, Nov. 
26: Gary, Nov. 28; Chicago, Nov. 30. 

Clément, Edmond.—Buffaio, Nov. 2% 

Connell, ‘Horatio.—New York, Nov. 20: 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 28; New York. 
Dec. 7. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Morristown, N. J., Nov. 
21. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—Allentown, Dec. 2. 

Davis, Jessie.—Salem, Mass., Nov 19; 
Cambridge, Dec. 12. 

Decrum, Susanna.—Newark, .Nov. 24. 

Duwning, Geo. H —Springfield, Mass., Dec. 
10; Boston, Dec. 21; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 
30. 

Dunham, Edna.—Newark, Nov. 21; West- 
field, .N. J., Nov. 28; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov 
29: Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 12. 

Easley, Donna.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 20. 

Eaton, Jessie Downer —Brunswick, Me., 
Nov. 17; Rochester, Nov. 20. 

E:dridge, Alice.—Providence, R. L., De:. 9. 

Finnegan, John.—New York, Nov. 23; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 26; Paterson, N. J., Dec. 1; 
Hoboken, Dec. 7; on tour through Maine 
from Dee. 9 to 21. 

Fox, Felix.—Worcester, Mass., Dec. +4; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10. 

Fulton, Zoe —Toledo, O., Dec. 3. 

Gadski, Mme.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 23; 
Portland. Me., Nov. 24; Providence, R. Riis 
Nov. 25; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 26. 


Gardner, Samuel.—Little Theatre, New 
York, 16. 

Goodson, Katharine.—Guelph, Can., Nov. 
18: Northfield, Minn., Nov. 20; Minneapolis, 
Nov. 21; Faribault, Nov. 22; New Haven, Dec. 
Cleveland, 


2: New York Recital, Dec. 9; 
Dec. 12. 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Meriden, Conn., 
Nov. 17; New York, Nov. 24: 

Granville, Charies N.—Arlington, NM; ds 
Nov. 19: Newburgh, N. Y., Dec. 1. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Lrooklyn, Nov. 16; New 
York, Nov. 18: Philade!phia, Nov. 20; Altlen- 
town, Pa., Nov. 25; New York, Dec. 6; New 
York, Dec. 11: Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 


12: Paterson, N. J., Dee. 15; Newark, N. J., 


Dec. 20. 


Hackett, Arthur.—Springfield, Mass., Nov. 
19; Quincy, Mass., Dec. 19. 

Hamlin, George.—St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2v. 

Harris, George, Jr.—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 17: Groton School, Mass., Nov. 18; 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 19; Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 23; Portland, Me., Nov. 24; Providence, 
R. I... Nov. 25: Toledo, O., Dec. 3; Calgary, 
Alberta, Dec. 8-13; Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 18. 

Harrison, Charles.—New York, Nov. 16; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 20; Newark, Nov. 23; 
Yonkers, Nov. 25; Orange, N. J., Nov. 26; 


Mt. Vernon, Nov. 30. 


Henry, Harold.—Grand Rapids, Nov. 28; 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 14; Boston, Dec. 15; 
New York, Dec. 16. 

Hindermeyer, Harvey W.—Philadelphia, 
Nov. 15; Rockville Centre, L. L, Nov. 19; 
New York, Nov. 24; Lawrenceville, N. J., 
Nov. 27; Brooklyn, Dec. 2; Great Neck, L. L., 
Dec. 3 

Hofmann, Josef.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Nov. 25. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Milford, Mass., Dec. 2. 

Hunting, Oscar.—Salem, Mass., Dec. 21. 


Huss, Henry Holden.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. J., Nov. 20: New York, AZolian 
Hall, Dec. 10 


Huss, Hildegard H.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. J.. Nov. 20; New York, ASolian 
Hall, Dec. 10. 

Jacobs, Max.—New York, Dec. 7. 

Kalser, Marie—New York Liederkranz, 
Dec. 9. 

Kerns, Grace.—Allentown, Nov. 20; Fre- 


mont, O., Dec. 2; 
dence, R. I., Dec. 

Knight, 
12; Salem, 


Syracuse, Dec. 4; Provi- 
18; Worcester, Dec. 26. 
Josephine.—Walpole, Mass., Dec. 
Mass., Dec. 21. 
Kober, Georgia.— Minneapolis, 
Koelling, Helene —-New York, 


Nov, 16. 
/Kolian Hall, 


Nov. 12; Chicago, Nov. 16. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Nov. 18. 

Kubelik, Jan.—Chicago, Nov. 16; St. Louis, 


Nov. 18; Green Bay City, 
waukee, Nov. 20; 


Wis., Nov. 
Kansas City, 


19; Mil- 
Nov. 22; St. 


Paul, Nov. 24; Duluth, Nov. 25. 

Leginska, Ethel.—Cleveland, Nov. 23; To- 
ronto, Nov. 26; New York, Dec. 2; Syracuse, 
Dec. 4; New York, Xolian Hall, Dee. 11; 


New York (Plaza), Dec. 15. 
Lund, Charlotte.—New York, Nov. 25. 


Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 16, Dec. 14; Montreal, Can., 
Nov. 27. 

Matzenauer, Margaret.—Minneapolis, Nov. 


7; St. Paul, Nov. 17; New Nov. 21, 23. 

Melba, Mme.—Chicago, Nov. 16: St. 
Nov. 18; Milwaukee, Nov. 20: 
Nov. 22; St. Paul, Nov. 24; 

Miller, Christine.—Marlin, 
Corsicana, Tex., Nov. 27; 
28; Terrell, Tex., Nov. 29; 


York, 
Louis 
Kansas City, 
Duluth, Nov. 25. 
Tex., Nov. 26; 
Denton, Tex., Nov. 
Birmingham, Ala., 


Dec, 2; Cincinnati, Dec. 4; Hollidaysburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 6; Lindsborg, Kan., Dee. 9: Topeka, 
Dec. 11; Pittsburgh, Dee. 19: Boston (Sym- 
phony Hall), Dec. 22; New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 26 and 27. 

Miller, Reed.—Mt. Pleasant, Mich.. Nov. 
15; Traverse City, Mich., Nov. 16: Alma. 
Nov. 20; Bay City, Nov. 21; New York. Re- 
cital, ASolian Hall, Dee. 3. 

Moncrieff, Alice.—Corning, N. Y., Nov. 15: 
Elmira, N. Y., Nov. 17. 

Northrup, Grace D.—Jersey City, Nov. 18. 

Ormsby, Frank.—New York, Nov. 9 and 
Dec, 21. 

Paderewski, Jan.—Carnegie Hall. New 
York, Nov. 15; Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, -Nov. 20; Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 29. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Providence. R. ... pee. 


18; Worcester, Dec. 26. 
Pariow, Kathleen.—Brooklyn 
Arts and 


Institute of 


Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 15: 

New York, A®olian Hall, Nov. 16; Water- 
bury, Conn., Nov. 17: New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 22. . 

Pilzer, Maximilian.—Greensboro, ae 
Nov. 16; Burlington, N. C.. Nov. 20; Durham 
N. C., Nov. 24. , 

Possart, Cornelia Rider.—Washington, D. 
C., first two weeks in December. 

Potter, Miidred.—Mt. Vernon. Dec. 9: 


Providence, R. I.; Dec. 18. 
Reardon, George Warren.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Nov. 15; Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 18; Locust 
Valley, L. I., Nov. 27: New York City, Dec. 
16. 


Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Yonkers. N mis 
Nov. 18. 


Rice, Alice Bates.—Boston, Nov. 15: Mil- 
ford, Mass., Nov. 22. 

Riheldatier, Grace Hall.—Athens. Ga., Nov. 
15; DeWest, S. C., Nov. 17; Anderson, S. Goes 
Nov. 18; Easley, S. C., Nov. 19: Columbia, 
Nov. 20; Hartsville, Nov. 21: satesburg, Nov. 
22; Dublin, Ga., Nov. 24; Eastman, Nov. 25 


Fort Valley, 
Nov. 29 


Nov. 27; Milledgeville, Ga., 


Rogers, Francis.—A¢olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 20; Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Novy. 
28. 

Seydel, Irma.—Malden, Nov. 24: Mankato, 
Minn., Dec. 3; St. Louis, Dec. 5, 6. 


Simmons, William.—Westwood, N. J.. Nov. 
22; Staten Island, Dec. 7. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Newark, Nov. 17: 
Newark, Nov. 24; Lawrenceville, Nov. 27. 

Stevenson, Lucille.—Chicago, Nov. 17. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Cleveland. Nov 
21; St. Louis, Nov. 23; Manchester, N. H., 


Dec. 1; Lexington, Mass., Dec. 2: Bridge- 
port, Conn., Dec. 10; Boston, Dec. 17; Spring- 
field, Mass., Dec. 30. 


Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—! ’ittsburgh, 


Nov. 19; Painesville, O., Nov. 20; Dayton, O.. 
Nov. 21. 

Teyte, Maggie.—Cincinnati, Nov. 18: Bos- 
ton, Nov. 20; Milton, Mass., Nov. 21; New 
York, Nov. 24; Buffalo, Nov. 27; Akron, O., 
Nov. 28; Chicago Opera Co., in ‘‘Bohéme,’ 


Minneapolis, Dec. 1; St. Paul, Dec. 2; 
ton, O., Dec. 4; Louisville, Ky., Dec. 5 
Washington, D. C., Dee. 9; New York (New 
York Symphony Dec. 12 and 14; 
New York, Dec. 14 (evening): Boston, Dec. 
18; Chicago Opera Co., in ‘‘Mignon.’’ 


Day- 


Society), 


Thompson, Edith.—Chicago, Nov. 14, 15; 
Portland, Me., Dec. 8. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—New 
York, Nov. 19; Hoboken, Nov. 23; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 27; New York, Dec. 7; Brooklyn, Dec. 
14. 

Trnka, Alois—Jersey City, Nov. 19; Flush- 
ing, Nov. 20; Newark, Nov. 21; Glen Ridge, 


Dec. 9; Ridgewood, N. J., Dec. 19. 









H. Godfrey Turner Compliments The Aeolian Co. 
For the Conduct of Its Auditorium 










EN ROUTE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 









October 31, 191s. 







The Aeolian. Company , 
27, West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 






at 





Gentlemen, 







Now that I have @ moment's 
leasure, I want to thank ycu fcr the 
"conduct of the house" at Aeolian Hall 
on the occasion of Maud Powell's 
recital. | 











It is but the second time during ten 
years of concert experience in this 
ccuntry that the management of e hall 
has watched my interests, lccking out 
for the comfort of all, asking at what 
moment flowers should be sent up and 
further attending. to matters of detail 
that, hnowever small, mean much to achniev- 
ing the general effect and artistic 
atmosphere of a concert. 















My business for years was "in front 
cof the hnouse”" at the largest and mast 
frequented theatre in. London, sc I know 
whereof I sveak. Permit me, therefore, 
to exvoress my grateful avvreciation and 
extend congratulations for inaugurating 
a new method that makes for gentleness 
and refinement. 
























































Yours sincerely, ——> 


lectetty 


fe Lrof “4 “Maud Powell. 








Warner, Mauricge.—A®olian Hall, New York, S. C., Nov. 18; Gainesville, Ga., Nov. 19; 
Nov. 15. Macon, Nov. 20; Atlanta, Nov. 21; Chicago, 

Webster, Cari.—Rochester, N. H., Nov. 20; Nov. 28; Williamsport, Pa., Nov, 25; Aurora 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 3. N. Y., Nov. 28. 

Werrenrath. Reinald.—Western tour, be- Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Brooklyn, N 
sinning Nov. 25 Y., Nov. 18; New York, Dec. 7. 

Wheeler, William.—Chicago, Nov. 17; Bos- Margulies Trio —A¢olian Hall, New York, 
ton (Cecilia Society), Dee 18 Syracuse, Nov. 18 
N. Y., Dec. 29. Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne 

Williams, Evan.—Rock Hill, S. C., Nov. 17; apolis, Nov. 16, 21, 23, 30. 
Savannah, Ga, Nov. 18; Greensboro, N. C., New York Philharmonic Orchestra.—Ca1 
Nov. 21; Lexington, Ky., Nov. 24; Ft. Wayne, negie Hall, New York, Nov. 16, 20, 21; Brook- 
Nov. 26; Akron, O., Nov. 27; Meadville, Pa., lyn, Nov. 25; Baltimore, Nov. 24; Washing 
Nov. 28; Portsmouth, O., Dec. 1. ton, D. C., Carnegie Hall, New 


Nov. 25 


Young, John.—Yonkers, N Y.. Nov. 18; York, Nov. 28 and 30 
Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 21. New York Symphony Orchestra,—Avolian 
Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—Acolian Hall, Hall, New York, Nov. 16, 21, 23, 30; Brook 
New York, Nov. 22 lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn 
y -_ . 2a Mm. xu DOV. 3, 16 


Philadelphia Orchestra.—lIKaston, P’a., Nov 
18; Philadelphia, Nov. 26. Wilmington, Dec. 
American String Quartet.—Bloonifield, N 1; Pittsburgh, Dec. 8; Ann Arbor, Mich., De 
J., Nov. 17. 9; Detroit, Dec. 10; Akron, O., Dee. 11; 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Cleve 


Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York, land, Dec. 12; Oberlin, O., Dec. 13; Scranton, 
Dec. 4, 6; Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov Dec. 15; Washington, Dec. 16; Philadelphia 
7, Dec. 5 (Fritz Kreisler, soloist). Dec. 31. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Chicago, Rubinstein Club.—Waldorf-Astoria, New 
Nov. 14 and 15. York, Nov. 15 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cleve- Steinert, Albert M. (Series of Concerts) 


land, Nov. 25; Detroit, Nov. 26; South Bend, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 23, Dec. 7: Portland 
Ind., Nov. 27; Jackson, Mich., Nov. 28; Co- Me (Monday evenings), Oct 27, Nov 10 
lumbus, O., Dec. 9. Nov. 24, Dec. 8; Providence, R. I. (Tuesda 
Gamble Concert Party.— Mt. Pleasant, evenings), Oct. 28, Nov. 11, Nov. 25, Dee. 9 
Minn., Nov. 15; Flint, Mich., Nov. 16; De- Springfield, Mass (Wednesday evenings) 
troit, Mich., Nov. 18; Mt. Clemens, Nov. 19; Oct. 29, Nov. 12, Nov. 26, Dec. 10 
Ann Arbor, Nov. 20; Monroe, Mich., Nov. 21; Tollefsen Trio —Boston, Dec. 6: Brookly: 
Amherst, Mass., Dec. 6; Beaver Falls, Pa., Dec. 14. 
Dec. 9; Painesville, O., Dec. 17%. Zoellner Quartet.—Memphis, Nov. 17; Fari- 
Jacobs Quartet, Max.—New York (Carnegie bault, Minn., Nov. 19; Albert Lea, Minn., 
Hall), Dec. 7. Nov. 20; St. Cloud, Nov. 21: Mayville, N. D.. 
Kneisel Quartet.—Wilmington, N. C., Nov Nov. 24; Grand Forks, Nov. 25; Valley City, 
15; Spartansburg, S. C., Nov. 17; Greenville, Nov. 26; Jamestown, Nov. 28. 
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OPERA MEMORY OF THREE DECADES 


Max Bendix Recalls Operatic Conditions Since 1885 from View- 
point of Concertmaster’s Desk—Theodore Thomas as a Dis- 
coverer of Orchestral Novelties—Joachim’s Idea of American 








mOR first-hand  in- 
formation as to op- 
eratic traditions in 
America since 1885, 
apply at  concert- 
master’s desk.” Such 
might well be an 
announcement pla- 
carded about the 
new American Na- 
tional Opera House 
for the benefit of 
ambitious singers 
and orchestral musicians in Oscar Ham- 


merstein’s latest enterprise. For Herr Os- 
car will have as the leader of his violin 
choir an American musician who has been 
intimately associated with some of the 
most important operatic ventures during 
the last three decades. This is Max Bendix, 
who now returns to his old love, grand 
opera, after some years spent in *“pro- 
ducing” the better sort of light operas. 
Looking backward at his career was a 
pursuit indulged in by Mr. Bendix the other 
morning at his Madison avenue studio, just 
a block away from the scene of the ap- 





proaching Hammerstein season. 
Mr. Bendix’s first experience as an or- 
chestra violinist, so he pointed out, oc- 


curred in 1879, when at the age of thirteen 
he played first violin at a series of operatic 
performances in Cincinnati by the Maple- 
son company, with such stars as Patti, 
Gerster, Nillson, Scalchi, etc. 

“My first acquaintance with a New York 
opera orchestra,” reminisced Mr. Bendix, 
“was at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
1885. I was just nineteen then, and they 
had tried to get me to come over from 
Philadelphia the year before, but my 
mother wasn’t willing to entrust me to 
‘wicked New York.’ At that time Wagner 
was something new to New York ears and 
his music was regarded as hard to fathom. 

“This was Seidl’s first season at the Met- 
ropolitan and when he rehearsed a Wagner 
work the musicians used to take their parts 
home and study them over. I always had 
the faculty of reading at sight anything 
that was written for the violin, so I used 
to play the Wagner music right off. This 
attracted attention and Theodore Thomas, 
who was making a change in his concert- 
master for the next season, and gave me 
the engagement—a concertmaster at twen- 
ty! In the Spring I went on the road with 
the Metropolitan company as ifs concert- 
master.” 

With Pioneer English Opera 


When Mr. Bendix takes his place at the 
first violin desk for the Hammerstein per- 
formances of opera in English he will do 
so with a sense of contrast between this 
1913 model of opera in the vernacular and 
that provided by the Thurber American 
company with which he was connected in 
’°86 while with Mr. Thomas. 

“Did Mr. Thomas keep on the lookout 
for novelties just like modern conductors ?” 
echoed Mr. Bendix. “Very much so. I 
remember that in ’89, when I went abroad 
and played for Joachim, I told him that I’d 
been concertmaster with Theodore Thomas. 


Said he, ‘I hear that’s a very good or- 
chestra.”’ ‘Yes,’ I admitted, ‘it is a very 
good orchestra.’ Joachim replied, ‘I sup- 


pose they play operatic potpourris and that 


sort of thing. Imagine! That was all 
that Europeans knew about American mu- 
sic at that time and they weren’t enough 
interested to find out the truth. 

“Thomas used to keep right up with 
Europe in the production of novelties. I 


these in Europe I found that my concep- 
tions hadn’t been so very far astray, be- 
cause Thomas gave us-a foundation of mu- 
sicianship and thorough traditions. While 
abroad I worked some with Emil Sauer, 
but it was not a matter of teaching so 
much as playing for him and hearing him 
play—with a quiet smoke thrown in.” 

At the time of the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago Mr. Bendix performed the duties of 
a conductor with the Thomas organization, 
for upon Mr. Thomas’s disagreement with 
the Fair directors Mr. Bendix temporarily 
assumed his baton. Later he acted in a 
like capacity at another fair, that of St. 
Louis, and the Bendix studio wall is orna- 
mented with a parchment from the exposi- 
tion management in commendation of his 
services. 





Max Bendix Working Out an Arrangement for Violin in His New York Studio 


recall hearing a first performance in Leip- 
sic of a Moszkowski suite which we had 
done with the Thomas Orchestra some 
four years before. Mr. Thomas was con- 
stantly on the lookout for new works, go- 
ing abroad between seasons, besides having 
music sent to him all the time. We used 
to have a couple of weeks’ rehearsals be- 
fore the season opened, in which time he’d 
try out the novelties and use the best ones. 
The collection of Thomas programs would 
make interesting reading for persons who 
fancy that the production of novelties is 
something of recent vogue. 

“However, there was no paying of high 
fees for orchestral works, such as there 
is to-day. Composers were glad to have 
us introduce their music, for composition 
had not yet been commercialized. I must 
say, however, that it is only just that se- 
rious composers should be paid adequately 
for their work, for of all musicians they 
are probably the least fairly paid, in pro- 
portion to their accomplishments. 


Formed Own Conceptions 


“Joachim told me,” continued the vio- 
linist, “that I was already a finished artist 
and that the only thing for me to do was 
to hear the greatest players. That I 
hadn’t been able to do so in America, for 
Wieniawski was before my time, and I’d 
only heard Remenyi. With the Thomas 
orchestra played ten concertos, only two 
of which I’d ever heard played by an em- 
inent violinist, so I had to form my own 
conception of the works. When I heard 
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A desire for “eoncertizing” besetting Mr. 
Bendix he left’ the Thomas orchestra in 
1896 and then enstied several years of con- 
cert giving, followed by eight years of 
teaching in New York. In 1905 this mu- 
sician resumed his operatic endeavors, re- 
turning to the Metropolitan. He was en- 
rolled with Hammerstein as one of his con- 
ductors in the opening season of 1907, go- 
ing back to the Metropolitan in ’o9, this 
time as a conductor. With the withdrawal 
of Andreas Dippel from the Metropolitan 
Mr. Bendix also left that institution, and 
le riow completes his interesting opera his- 
tory by reverting to the Hammerstein per- 
sonnel. 


Hearings to Discover Talent 


Along with Mr. Bendix’s duties at the 
Lexington Avenue opera house he expects 
to find time for several hours of teaching 
per day. One of the valuable adjuncts of 
his studio work will be the hearings which 
he and his brother, Theodore Bendix, will 
give on Thursday and Saturday afternoons 
to talented young musicians who have not 


the means to complete their education. In 
case of any examples of marked talent the 
young aspirants will be given not only a 
free education but an assurance of a New 
York public appearance. 

“The discouraging part of teaching,” de- 
clared the violinist, “has been the expe- 
rience of having so many pupils of real 
talent progress far enough to be able to 
earn a living as routined orchestra vio- 
linists and then give up studying. What 
inducements can I offer them to continue, 
when they could not earn much more 
money, although they spend more for les- 
sons? They realize how hard it is to get 
ahead as a soloist. All that one can offer 
such is that they may grow in their art and 
become better musicians. One can’t blame 
them—they have to look at the dollars- 
and-cents side of things.” nm mG 


HEMPEL’S BOSTON RECITAL 





Soprano Has Aid of Symphony Players 
in an Engaging Program 


Boston, Nov. 10.—Frieda Hempel’s con- 
cert yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall 
was a relief from the endless succession of 
songs and arias that grace the board of the 
visiting prima donna, in that an orchestra 
of Symphony players, led by the assistant 
conductor, Otto Urack, gave a pleasant 
variety to the program. Miss Hempel’s 
songs were the aria from the first, not the 
second act of “The Magic Flute,” which 
the program mentioned; songs by Schubert, 
Wolf and Strauss for the piano; Arditi’s 
waltz song, “Parla.” The orchestra played 
the overture to “The Magic Flute,” ballet 
music from Gluck’s “Orpheus”; two move- 
ments from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” music; 
the ballet music from “La Gioconda” ; Schu- 
bert’s overture “Alfonso and Estrella.” 

Miss Hempel appeared to excellent ad- 
vantage. Her health is better than it was 
when she sang in opera in Boston last sea- 
son, and also, perhaps, she felt better ac- 
quainted with her audience. She is not 
merely a skilled coloratura singer, nor is 
her voice the voice of a_ linnet-headed 
soprano with a queer throat. She is an 
exceptionally gifted interpreter. In the 
simple songs .of Schubert, “Du Bist die 
Ruh,” and “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” in the 
charming fancy of Wolf, “Elfinlied,” with 
its humorous and imaginative accompani- 
ment; and in the “Serenade” of Strauss 
she was fully as much at home, and fully 
as convincing as in the pretentious music 
of “Mozart and Donizetti—she sang the 
mad scene from “Lucia” in addition to the 
other music I have mentioned. In Mozart's 
air, more beautiful and not less emotional 
than the air, “The Pang of Hell,” Miss 
Hempel was at once the finished executant 
of florid music and the dramatic exponent. 

O. D. 





A Program of Songs by Ward-Stephens 


Programs of compositions exclusively by 
American composers are ng longer rare. It 
is unusual, however, to find programs de- 
voted entirely to one American composer. 
Such will be the case at the Musicians’ 
Club of New York, No. 62 West Forty- 
fifth street, on the evening of November 
25, when Florence Henkle, soprano, and 
Arthur Philips, baritone, will give a recital 
of Ward-Stephens’s songs. These songs 
have already gained widespread recognition 
and the recital on this occasion will afford 
an opportunity for concert artists to hear 
them presented under favorable auspices. 
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